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E following Tracts, written by Dr. B- 
1 ys, late Lord Biſhop of St. David's „„ 


mbly laid at your Majeſty's —_ — 
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| - Sn he ſubject of this firſt Part i 1s true Religion, 1 
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Spiritual Liberty; both which have been re- 
| covered to this ingdom, by the animated ende. 
vours of Your royal anceſtors; have been hither — 
to Pres in it by their wiſdom and policy, = 
_ our Majeſty's favour and Protection 
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| You will ſee in them, Sir, the principles upon 


which the Kings in ra have aſſerted the 

235 over urch inſtheir dotyſÞpions ; 

mg of word Sapremacy Atclared 

E. b. ; their . by that prerogative, to 
make eſtabliſnments in it; the utility of them 

when made; and the equity and prudence of 

the legiſlature not to force the conſciences of 

thoſe, who think they cannot comply with the 
terms of them. And as this ſeparation would 

neceſſarily produce oppoſition, Your Majeſty's : 

; prerogative and eccleſiaſtical” authority, in qus 

cale, is fully defended againſt the principal ob- 

 xions of the. adverlaries to it, and the ſeveral 
ſteps taken by the Sovereign, to make that eſtab- | 

liſhment of the Church —— to the welfare | 


of the State, fairly vindicated. 


To the exerciſe of this power, nad God, 
it + nin we We our Spiritual Liberty: it is this 

we hope for ever to enjoy under the piety, the 
e wiſdom, the firmneſs of You, Sir, he Defender 
"WA 9 aur * mn we | have reaſon to * 
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D N DIG A TIER 
ie brighteſt dawn that ever roſe upon this Church. 
and Nation, that the light and warmth of Your 
Majeſty's kind influences will ever ſhine upon, 
ever cheriſh, your loyal Church of England: In 
this hope ol belief, Sir, theſe Papers are pre- 


ſented to your Majeſty with all humbleneſs, by 
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9 life of the Awdas fa | theſe Trades, As we are 
ly about his literary qualifications, theſe RPE 
will beſt be diſcovered i in the following Papers: the 1 
greateſt part of which were left by him, tranſcribed and 
ready for the prefs: but that great diffidence that often at- 
tends men of the moſt extenſive underſtanding, prevent= Ir 
ed "him, from time to time, from coming to a reſolution. 
ol pu ubliſhing þ em, though often ſolicited by his friends 
0 had ſeen them, and others of his acqu aintance, who. 
were o fully 1 ſatisfied of his great and rare abilities, and „„ 
knowledge of our Civil and Eccleſiaſtical | gonſtitution, ; 
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a P R E F A C R. 
as to believe no man of his time had better conſidered 


rr 


that ſubject, or was more _—_ of 3 it in 2 


good light. 


He was not only eminent for his fine parts, 3 
knowledge, and found judgment, jewels truly valuable 
in themſelyes, but they were” ſet in him to the higheſt 
advantage, by a heart ſo overflowing with benevolenceand 
candour, as never even to conceive. terms ; of acrimony or 
reproach towards the opinions or perſons of thoſe who 
differed from him. This Chriſtian temper, of his i is diſ- 
coverable in all the Parts of theſe Tractg chat are >—thken 
up in controverſy ; for he always thought a perſon, | 
though on the right ſide of the queſtion, with princi- 
ples of 3 ebe « worls man than. he char ax 2 
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on the 3 M Jo 10d 2d 20 Jil sch A. 
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Theſe þ "77M {a 6 in defenge o 
rations. and all. thoſe, indulgences that He: thought ought 
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to be allowed to tender conſciences: 31 but when that li⸗ 


berty was onee gra 


nted (as it was by law to our Diſſent- 
ers) be ſaw no neceſſity it ſhould be attended wick C Civil ; 


wer, which might endanger the Eccleſia g 
bund liſhment ; and if he has ſhewed, beyond all doubt, the 


Right of Private Jud gment in matters of * and 
7 of of, pulſſekly e 223 -onſequence 
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PREFACE. "—_— 


al that judgrent; he has alp a5 undeniably proved. 
che neceſſity uf a Teſt, as a juſt ſecurity to the Eſtabliſhed = 
Church, and a proper guard to the welfare of the State; 
for he was perſuaded, that human laws cannot bind con- 
 ſclenes;'but they may exclude" thoſe* froin civil power, 
who profeſs a private eoufcieice repugnant 40 the pub- 
ſence "of the State all which he has managed £ 
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able e to.cntery, 82 any proven e ſu ne wit 3 
+ lying ea the w Ache Ro Romiſh, arguments 
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10 tharch 


chers. apd 4 7 1 lakullibility of their church; 
ahh, though, they hare been, ſufficiently. 1 8 5 
Why er ahl 5 mch, 15 0 N reyerend Prelats 
hes giyen g new, tun 60 old 2 ments,, and anf f fwered. | 
thoſe of N; of archbiſhop jenelan,. 4 10 che ee Boſſuet, 
dicse ol, Meaus, with, zegard,, to, the, jgporance._ of; 
] he na gible..;crron, of Hthers3,in, which, 01 
cake. hs; chen upon, the, pripcaples, of che Ge, 
pel, an the dierte of right . tuch perſons, 
in proportion..to" their, faith, and, obedig nee. in Geert i. 


39 yas od arge ben, M dos winged) e 35 


Anat 5 


and juſt judge, 
infallible n 272 2113 o DW1ty 329019 8 bun 0 


kifve to this . 5 from the 26 E 


Akin, coercive, and mere 5 political, without any the 


„  FATSLELT | 
will meet with adceptaice fem che tercy ef Sveuitible» | 
> without requiring. tho directions of: an 


He nid T0089? il emp 1813 cbebntilrg 25wW SH tot 
In che Track converning.,Becleſiaſticat —— 
veſted in: the Crown, it will appear, that the el 

raiſed againſt it as facrilegious.a e e 


maniſts, and maintained. by Proteſtant Diffenters: 6yen, tp, 
this day, Proceeds only. from an ĩnattention to the avs. 


by which it is reſtored and united to the cron, as * 


ancient right and juriſdiction belonging to it. | 
* Ned — er wil ſee, at one view 9 ae Le Jaws e. 
0 a. VIII. t. to the 17 
Eliz. which confirm el the T — 5 = articles s of "the 
Church of Bla,” * 370 "th of , hic e peaks of f the 
eccleſialtical power of the Evil taaglſtrat ? u lle 
it . either expreſs 1 or vir virtually dere, that "they + did 


e preach; db aden. 


AS Taba 
and reftrain, wag the 557 Rook 50 errors, bereſtes Kc. 


Upon which: the Oath: of Sipretmacy, - 10 much objected 8 


to; Vilit, Tepreſs, 


ff Queen Elizabeth, 7 5 


ce en e che" 
Knowledge a ſupremacy” ; 


defended! as rmvanitig only to a 


ol power in our ſbyereigns, in oppoſition ib "any" foreign 


Py ince, P relate,” Srate, | 'or Patemtare; and "that power wer, only 


leaſt 


PRE F A CE. „ 
kaſt claim to any exerciſe of it, that was ſpir itual— =— 
a diſtinction ſo plain and fo obvious, that one would incline 
to think the learned adverſaries to it were © not : 4 had 
ther than vor able, to underſtand. i . 


1. the Right Reverend Author had lived; the Publick 
would have received theſe Papers with more ſatisfaction: 
from himſelf —But as things have happened, thoſe of his 
acquaintance, who knew of theſe Tracts, deſired they 
might not die with him; and requeſted his executrix, that 
| ſhe; would not deprive the world (too much intereſted in 
the loſs of him on other accounts) of, the fruit of thoſe: 
labours, that had engaged the greateſt part of his life. 
| They were accordingly given into our hands to put to the 
Prefs; and all the little merit we claim, is, that we have: 
e that truſt with &delity. | 


The Second Part of theſe Tracts, chat aloe to Civil 
3+ Liberty, will be publiſhed. with all proper 8 
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the hiſtory of des paſt, one cannot but 
obſerve how frail the firmeſt eſtabliſhments are that 
human wiſdom and power can make. The great 
of thoſe times have all, in their turns, either 
by degrees, or by wy ſudden and. violent ſhocks have 

n broken to pieces. Republics, that once enjoyed am! 
E ty, and ſeemed to have power enough to preſerve 
„ have, ſince, been reduced under abject ſervitude. 
ol that formerly ſhined with the light of the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, are now quite involved in the darkneſs of 


ignorance or ſuperſtition. And cities, that by their 


eir ex- 
tended commerce were raiſꝛd to great heights of wealth 
and and filled with moſt beautiful and magnifi- 
ei of art, hai ave been ſo „that their pe er 
remains are now hardly to be found.” (11950 ate ; 8631 

Upon this view of things, 1 will not preſume to make 
any judgment for how long a time the public conſtitution 


and in England are likely to remain in their preſent 
6 I 


* 


__ 


tis 


ee renn 


tom it, which none of the-Romagiſts, that I haue met with, 
have uſed before. However. I hope, that, if theſe. papers 


too contain anſwers ſufficient: to all that he has 


Which, on account of their great importance 
of quid, » and of nee . 


. 


ir INTRODUCTION, Kc. 


condition. This will national-condu@,-end 1 
on the meaſures which the Providence of God ſhall ſee fit to 
take in the government of his part of the world ; which 
meaſures are often founded on reaſons much too high and 


of too great extent for our narrow vieug. But hat changes 


ſoever may hereafter be made in our public conſtitution, 


in eicher off its eccleſiaſtical or civil, one may ſafely 
affirm, that both of them are now founded in reaſon, and 
fitted to promote our attainment of happineſs Hoth in a 
future liſe and in the prefent : fo that they deſerve our ut- 


moſt endeavours, at any hazard of our 1 our 


lives, to ꝓreſerve them, eee and tranſmit them as 
5 geſcendentnt s 
For mak ing out theſe points, 3 Ant, 1. fad the 
Abbot. of I.“ has been ſuggeſting to you. about them, 
theſe papers are deſigued. This gentleman, has ſhewn not 
only great art in the management of the argument he has 
offered jou, but more knowledge of both the p parts of our 
conſtitution. Accordingly he has made ſome. objections, 
eſpecially, with regard to our church and the diflenters 


ſhall have the favour of your attention, eas be found 


The tracts in the firſt: part, being upon liberty in hs, 
cual affairs, begin with ſome queſtions. relating, to it, 
to the welfare 


INTRO DBU CT TON G. 


Romaniſts and others about them, were proper to be — ; 


at large and with care. The queſtions ae 
Firſt, Whether every man hath a right to thine, wy 
on the whole to e for himſelf * js matters 


of religion. 


Secondly, How far men n to be e to wor- | 
ſhip God'in public, according to their own n eren 


though it is erroneous. And, 
Laſtly, Whether in every country the foreign . 8 a 


right, or is obliged: to-make and maintain a * : 


bliſhmehr of ſome religion. 


By thinking on theſe ene ate "SY in a ge- 
to make a right judgment 


oa way, you will be prepared 
about other diſputes between Prot! 


and the church 


of Rome, which are not mentioned i in theſe previous que- 2 


ſtions. The increaſe of the Romiſh intereſt in Europe 


has been ſo great for theſe laſt hundred years, and is fo 
likely to go farther, that it certainly is very neceſſary that 


the people of this nation ſhould be acquainted at leaft with 


the chief arguments againſt that religion. Of theſe therefore 
/00! will here find ſome account; not a large one indeed 
ic greateſt moment have been 


ecauſe notte but things of the 
ſelected, yet fuch a one as will, I hope, clearly ſhew that 
out er or were indiſpe 
munion of <3 4 church f Oy aud 1925 weite! as: Nt 


| 8 Finne e P1061 rn 38 ; 


bans en 1H 9 DN 1 2 


" 3 
A io ok " ak. WT hound / 
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KAY obliced 65 Made be bse 
rialy 1 


drei, 
in n each country inveſted with the pick aeg both ae bd 


* 


* both heuer of — 95 
will be mentioned under theſe Kr you my 1 reg 
a general notion; but you may not perhaps be ſuffcientiy 


„ INTRODUGCTLON; 


bound to continne that ſeparation, as long as: the terms ab 
her communion remain Hat they Arnd FOR... pen 
The miſchieſs this nation formerly ſuffered in its e | 


ral intereſt. by the authority and juriſdition-exerciſed here 
by che biſhop of Rome, in ſpiritual affairs, or in order to 
them, are briefly, repieſented, and reaſons given for which 
that authority was very juſtly, 'as well as much for the na- 
tional aur Pg ſu DPI and aboliſhed. by n legilla- 


ture. 2: e 133. 9 17 17175 19 $37 { 
Tube nianner of ſettling the evoſſitation of * det 


| England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth i is. afterwards ob. 
ſeryed, and conſiderations are offered to ſhew; that what- . 
| ever the caſe might then have been in [ſome geſpects, yet 
the authority at preſent aſſumed, and. the liberty allowed 
in things eceleſiaſtical by the legiſlature and government in 
En 
3 ſes of religion, while . are refer of the 
peace, _ welfare of the civil ſtate. e l 


0, may, if duly uſed, be very conſiſtent with all 


The tracts in the latter part of theſe papers chiefly re- 


q 2 our ci tyre and 125 ſome account es the 4 


apprized at what times and by what ſteps theſe advantages 


have been obtainec: And therefore on theſe points ſome 
obſervations are here made, which, W not intended to 


1012. | | * f 19 give 
. 4 x 1 - 


- 
4 
* 

9 


1 b U h 0 d bony as e. nib. 
give an exact hiſtorical aceount of all tranſactions of that 


gradual improvements that have been made in our eivit 
conſtitution, :; This is like an old oak “ which has- often 
been wounded, and on ſome occaſions has felt the axe 
eyen at its roots; but yet has ſurvived all thoſe! dangerous 
blows, and continues to 4 both due proceion and- 
pleaſing ſhade. to all who are under it. To ſpeak 
without a figure -=». the legal and free government tranf- 
mitted, to us through many ages, is not much impaired, 
or not beyond remedy i in any of its parts, and in ſome re- 
ſpecs has been ever improved; a happineſs enjoyed now: by 
few, if by any. other nations in Europe. For the conſti- 
tutions of France and Spain and the tuo northern king- 
2 doms of Sweden Ah. Denmark, whicl Mere originally not 
| much different from our own, : have all been, ſince; chan- 
ged much for the worſe, and though one of the latter has 
a little while ago recovered. its freedom, yet whether: it wall 5 
keep i for any long time. ſeems not very clear nn 
On the cauſes to which the. loſs of liberty in thoſe coun- 
tries has been owing, and on the different diſpoſitions of 
men and things, Which, under the providence of G God, have 
Es ance to. preſeryc the liberty of England, you will 


find ſome x6 remarks ; eee which with he d * : 
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kind, will, poſlibly, afford you a (tolerable view of the N | 


things now among us, from the ſketch given of it in the 
laſt of theſe tracts, you will, perhaps, judge what ballance 


0 yet more difficult to judge 


_ of leſs uſe to you than I could wiſh, yet will lead you 
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thete is at preſent in the national conſtitution 3 what turn 

it may probably take hereafter; how far the intereſts of the” 
crown and the nobility may be affected with that turn; 
whether any part of the preſent eſtabliſhment be going to 
decay; and what methods may probably be moſt effectual 
to ſupport, repair, and preſerve the whole. No Engliſh 
gentleman can juſtly be blamed for imploying his thoughts 
on points that ſo nearly concern the welfare of his country. 
But all men of ſenſe will cafily ſee that they ought not to 
be too haſty in drawing or fixing on any concluſions about 


matters of ſuch moment, and yet leſs in forming and acting 


| ſchemes of much alteration in conſequence of them. 


Our public conſtitution is too great an object to be ſurveyed, 


and well underſtood, in a little time. One may juſtly ſay | 
of it, as Polybius did of that of Rome, that a more than 
ordinary attention is requiſite to take an exact view of its 
diſtinguiſhing- parts. And one may truly add that it is 
what effects wilt follow from 
making any alterations in a body conſiſting of parts ſo va- 
rious, ſo antient, and ſo much dependent on each other. 
On the whole, I hope that theſe tracts, though perhaps 


to think cloſely on theſe ſubjeas of importance, and ſo . 
will contribute to your having ſueh notions of liberty and of 


government, both n and nd thats en your 


ſelf f 


— a eee ve i. * 
| elf clear ofthe” one hand from bigotry aid fuperftition, 
and from an ihdiHforence to all things concerning religion 
on the other, you will firmly adhete to che goſpel of Chriſt; 
at the ſame time bearing, in the true ſpifit Of it, with thoſe” 
errors that ariſe. from weakneſs or prejudice in any of our 
fellow-ſubjedts ; endeavouring with gentle applications to 
remove them, and aiming to fypport that conſtitution of 
the national church, by which the great ends of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, and the welfare of the PR: may beſt be 
attained. 
With regard tothe civil govuttienent, dared is, Gl your 
natural probity of mind, and your large eſtate, great rea- 
ſon to hope that you will not be inclined either to ſeruility 
or to lioentiouſneſs, will never act upon low corrupt views, 
nor from a ſpirit either of reſentment, or of partiality, - 
much leſs of faction; but will always retain a hearty loyal- 
ty to the King, with a juſt concern for the prerogative of 
the crown, while you are careful to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the ſuhjects. I will only add farther, chat ; 
if you do really, as ſome Athenians, it ſeems, did of old, 
Judge freedom to be happineſs, you ought not to be want- 
ing in courage to preſerve it. 
Theſe are the diſpoſitions moſt to be Aefired i in an Eng- 
liſh gentleman; whom they will render capable of being a 
good ſervant to the crown, and not make him leſs a true 
friend to his country. That in being ſuch a ane you may 
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| 3 TRACT I. 
07 the me of Private Judgment Tu all Matters of Re- 
 tigrons._ main qa 44 >: Pag. 1 

) TRACT u. 
Of the Liberty of publickly worſhiping Ged. wanne 38 
rng 

Op the Liberty, « as to matters auen, when a Religion Is put 
82 


Wu 14. LEY ih 116 


| A Pu for the Sacrament Teft, Ge. 
2 ann | 


On the Liberty recovered to the People of England, by fuppreſing - 
the ben ee dre over this realm by the We 4 
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Fan, e e eee 
An anfoer: ee e e the ill uſe which, it is alledged, has 
bun male, of the liberty we have gained, by having broke with the 
, ee of Rome. | 1 224 
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HE liberty enjoyed by Engliſh GabjoAs in Iniritudl af- 
fairs is chiefly oppoſed: to that ſervitude: of mind, which 
all Chriſtians are under, who live in communion 
„ evil effects of 

7 ſhort account, I ſhall, 
| Scriptures, 
the members of chat church: are reſtrained from uſing their private 
Her dockeine concerning this — is, chat, 
fafe direction of all men to that true faith, 
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2 dale and 48 — upon her an abſolute — to de- 
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Rome, or that her pra&tii 


church, in her judgment, conſiſts, it is not po 
ſhe, or any. of them, can be inveſted by God with that abſolute | 


authority, to which ſhe pretends, in 


in 


be firmly: 


from God to require of any 
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termine all queſtions that #iſc congerning it: ſo that her deciſions 
upon any ſuch queſtion (however contrary they may appear to the 
judgment of any private perſon, or particular church) ought all to 
be received with the fulleſt aſſent and ſubmiſſion in 
We need not to prove that this doctrine is held by the church of - 
ce is ſuited to it: for both theſe facts are 

ſufficiently known to, the Chriſtian world, of which a great part, 
allowing the doctrine to be true, profeſſes to yield a lub müßen to 
her dictates in all points of ſuch faith, as being ſuppoſed to agree 


with thoſe of the Catholic church, as well in it's firſt ages, as in 


the preſent, + But that this ſuppoſition i is quite, without ground, 
you will find by a number of inſtances given hereafter in the courſe 


of theſe tracts. The point now to be proved is, that, in the pre- 


ſent ſtate of the church 'of Rome, and of all other churches in 
communion with her, of which, and which only, the Catholic 
ſſible, that either 


concerning reli- 
gious faith. When this has been proved, ſome conſiderations of 
a different kind will be offered to ſhew, that, if any other church, 
t on Rome, does now, or ſhould hereafter, make a 
claim to this authority, there never can be any real- ground from 
Reaſon, or the Holy Scripture, ſufficient to ſupport it: ſo that, 
on the whole, the right of private. dhe NIE wt e 
eſtabliſned. 1 1 
In the Firſt place, againſt auen 6b FRY and all other 
churches in communion. with her, our argument may be ſhortly 
compriſed in the following pr s: No church, which en- 
joins a thing to be believed that is really falſe, and, in conſequence 
of it, a thing to be done, that is morally evil, can have authority 
perſons an abſolute ſubmiſſion to her 
judgment concerning all points of religious faith: But the church 
of Rome, and all other churches in communion with her, enjoin 
a thing to be believed, that is really falſe, and, in eonſequence of 
. A ke > done, that ws, — the 
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church of Rome, nor any other church in communion with! ber, 


can have authority from God to require of any perſons an abſolute 


fubmiſſion to her judgment concerning all points of religious faith, 
Tux truth of the firſt of theſe propoſitions will appear by conſi- 
dering, that if a church, which acts as this propoſition deſcribes, 
be ſuppoſed to have from God ſuch an abſolute authority” over the | 
Jeet any perſons, two things muſt follow pp). 

Ox is, that all the perſons, who acknowledge and aubmit to 
the authority of this church, muſt certainly be Ted! both into the 
profeſſion of erroneous faith, and into the ill practice which ſhe 
enjoins. They cannot, with Wen, make a ſtand againſt either. 
For when they are perſuaded that God, who is perfectly wile and 
good, requires & this their abſolute ſubmiſſion to that church; their 
plain duty is, not to have any ſcruple at all about yielding it, drawn 
from a regard to the nature, or conſequences of her injunctions, 
but firmly to believe, and conſtantly act as ſhe enjoins. For her 
voice in this caſe is the voice of God, to which, whenever it is 
known to be ſuch, an abſolute, and owe an obedience i is 
due from all rational creature. 1 
Tux other conſequence is, that, ele groſs ſoerer d Sror 
may be, and however irrational and evil the practice, into which 
the perſons concerned muſt be led,) yet both of them would, on 
the preſent ſuppoſition,” be really cauſed' by God himſelf. For he 
would not only hinder theſe perſons from uſing their private judg- 

ment, by which their fall into this error and ill practice might 
have been prevented, but as having, in general, required them to 
ſubmit to the injunctions of that church, he would even oblige 
them to go into both. Since, therefore, their believing and acting 
in theſe caſes, naturally would, and ought to be, the conſequences 
of the authority now ſuppoſed to be granted by God, He would 
be, no tloubt, the real cauſe of them. But this conduct on his 
part is not to be ſuppoſed: becauſe the perſons, obliged by his in- 
junctions, would, in conſequence of them, be under a neceſſity of 
acting in a way repugnant to the nature and reaſon of things, and to 

the * which, as his creatures, and rational agents, they bear 
* 3 to 


Thick are the ſame that he a 


** 
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to God ; and their acting ſo, would be morally evil. It would, 
therefore, be inconſiſtent with the holineſs and /goodaeſs eſſential to 


God [a], were he to command, and be the cauſe of, their acting thus. 


By conſequence, the fuppoſition of his doing it is abſurd, and 
ought not to be made. It is impoſſible that he ſhould grant to 


any church, which acts in the way mentioned in the firſt propoſi- 


tion, an authority to require from any perſons an abſolute ſubmiſſi- 
on to her judgment, excluſive of their own, concerning all points -- 
of religious faith. Thus the firſt eben in our unt . 
pears to be true. 
The ſecond propoſition was, That both the church of Rome, 
and all other churches in communion with her, do expreſsly main- 
tain, and ſtrictly require all perſons, who live in communion with 
them, to profeſs, as a neceſſary article of their faith, a thing not 


only falſe, but tending, naturally, to produce, and actually joined 


with, ſinful practice: which charge will be made good, by con- 


fidering, in the firſt place, the dodrine. of that church relating to 
the wonderful tranſubſtantiation, which ſhe ſuppoſes to be wrought 
in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, together with her practice 
of adoring the conſecrated ſubſtance in that. ſacrament with the 
higheſt kind of religious worthip.:. She publicly teaches, and re- 
quires all her members, under the pain of an anathema, to be- 
lieve and profeſs, that, by virtue of the words of conſecration 
pronounced by a prieſt upon the elements of bread and wine, they 
are, as to their ſubſtances, inſtantly changed; the bread into the 
body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the wine into his blood both 
Soi inſtitution of this facrament, 


and at his crucifixion... 
Her arguments for this amazing ng are when "a the 
viords of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 22 after the celebration of the 


Paſchal Su were he (in breaking the bread, and giving it to his 


dciples) id, Tak, eat, 610 1 ts. 0 body (5]. And, in giving to 
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new covenant which is ſhed far many for the nemiffon of fins... Theſe 


words the Romaniſts underſtand in the literal ſenſe, as being what 
is always to be followed in | the Scriptures, whenever there are not 
neceſſary reaſons for departing | from it. We Prpteſtants acknow- 
ledge this rule to be a good one, and are as little diſpoſed, as the | 


church of Rome, to have recourſe, without reaſon, to figurative 
ſenſes. But we cannot forbear admitting, chat, ſometimes, there 


is a neceſſity for it, and that it may be done agreeably to the de- 45 


ſign of the Scripture. Our Saviour, for 1 ce, ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf as being a Way, a Door, and a Vine Lel. And St. John, in 
the Revelation, affirms, that the ſeven Candlefticks are the ſeven 
Churches [d]. There is a viſible neceſſity, that theſe expreſſions 
ſhould be underſtood as figuratively meant. The queſtion of Ny is, 


whether i in the texts, that have been here mentioned, relating to 
the Lord's Supper, there be not a neceſſity fully as great, for quit- 


ting the literal ſenſe of the words, and taking them as if Chriſt 


| had faid,. * This bread repreſents my body, as being in a broken 


or ſuffering ſtate for your ſakes: and whenever, under this figure, 
it ſhall be eaten. by you, with a due remembrance of my ſufferings 
and death, and with other fit diſpoſitions of heart, it will be the 
occaſion of thoſe effects to your advantage, which my bodily ſuf- 
ferings were intended to produce.” If this figuratiye ſenſe of the 


K+ This is my body, &c. be plainly agreeable. to our Sayiour's de- 


„ and che literal ſenſe would be attended with groſs abſurdities, 


| S former of theſe ſenſes muſt be the true one. - 


Now, that our Lord intended to uſe this figurative way of ak 
ing, we ſhall find to be probable, from the view and reference he 


appears to have had to the Jewiſh Paſſover. That was a plain 
and remarkable type of our ſpiritual deliverance to be. procured 
by his Tifferings and death, in regard to which he is termed aur 

. Paſſover [el. The Jews, in that ſolemnity, commonly uſed ſome 
kool * Of the 6 Tn then FRO Py were wont | 
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bert ate in FEgypt. 


| Hred years before. They muſt have underſtood, that thoſe things 


. which is given for uu. And in bleſſing. the Wine, (which they 


by . 
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thinking, that theſe expreſſions were literally meant. Thaſe cir- 


hindered theſe expreſſions from being \miſunderſtood, and have 


And, in fact, the Apoſtles appear to have taken them in this latter 


that our Saviour ſpoke, as to the nature of the command he gave: 
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their expteſſion was, This is the bread of affiittion, alich our 2 2 
They never could think, that the lamb and 
the bread, then before them on the table, were the ſame indivi- 
dual things, which their anceſtors had eaten in Egypt, many hun- 


only repreſented, and kept up the memory 075 the firſt paſchal 
lamb, and of the unleayened bread eaten with it. Agreeably to 
theſe their uſual ways of ſpeaking, (Which were known to be fi- 
gurative) it was natural, that our Saviour ſhould make uſe of the 
like in his new inſtitution.” 80, inſtead of one of their common 
phraſes, This is the bady 9 of the Pcb umb, he fad, This is my body 


ſometimes called The blood of the grapes, and which, under that 
figure, might, naturally, repreſent the blood, of victims, uſually 
ſhed in folemn covenants and facrifices of | atonement, ) he, faid, 
This. is my Blood of the New Te eftament, w which 15 Held Jar many. for 
the remiſſion of Sims. 

Tuxkx was not the leaſt danger, wat. "Apoſtles ſhould miſunder- 
ſtand him in theſe ways of ſpeaking : for (beſides. the circum- 
ſtances here before mentioned) there were others in their view, 
which muſt effectually have prevented any reaſonable. man from 


cumſtances were, that aur Lord could not give his whole body 
with his hand; that he could not give his body, — broken, 
before it was broken; nor his blood, as ſhed, and ſeparated from 
his body, before it was actually in a ſtate of ſeparation. Such ab- 
ſurdities, that would have attended the literal ſenſe, muſt have 


ſhewn a neceſſity that they ſhould be taken in a figurative ſenſe, 


ſenſe: for otherwiſe, no doubt, ſome-difficulties would have been 
made by them, as well in regard to the poſſibility of the things, 


which latter (even though it had been only to eat human fleſh and 
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blood, under the appearances of brrad and wine) would Have been 

both contrary to their Lavr, and very ſhocking in itſelf. But fince 
there is no mention in the New! Teſtament of any ſuch difficulties 
made by the Apoſtles, which yet, in a matter of ſo great moment. 
would certainly have been mentioned, had any ſuch been made; 
we from thence may conclude, that the Apoſtles underftood our 
 Savionr's words in a figurative ſenſe. © And if they underſtood them 
ſo, our Lord muſt have meant them ſo; becauſe if he had not, 
he would, certainly, have explained himſelf more clearly about a 
point of ſuch importance; which he ſaw that his Apoſtles miſun- 
derſtood. Theſe obſervations might, of themſelyes, be ſufficient 
to prove, that the word of our Saviour, This is my body, &c. may 
not only well bear, but were, certainly, deſigned to have, a figu- 
rative ſenſe. - However; in order to your fuller ſatisfaction as to 
this point, e eee oh Bur ne 

Alox other conſequences of the Romiſh aach about | 
Tranſubſtantiation, theſe two are very plain Wi 285 

Finsr, that then-atural and crucified of Jekis Chriſt 2 70 

eee ee u of the conſecrated broad. 

i 1 z e 2 a =o 
gr cor x, that this body may bs; at the — 1 in two or 
more places, very"diſtant from each other. 

Tux former of theſt conſequences needs not to be et fors 
the church-of Rome expreſsly avows it in theſe following words of. 
the Council of Trent [g]: De whole and entire Chrift (exiſts un- 
der the ſpucies of bread, and under every part thereof y as alſo I under 
the. ſpecies of wine, and under every part ' thereof. In order to 
| make the latter conſequence alſo, abovementioned, very clear, we 
need only to ſuppoſe, that two Hoſts are conſecrated on the ſame: 
day, the one at Paris, and the other at Rome; and that each of 
them is kept in the ſame church, e rw Bea often is, for le- 

688-1983 enn lag ow 44 1 Want bag den , 
[8] Fenn ee ile enge Chriſtus ſub panis ſpecie, et fb quarks ipſius "54 
oy a Gp, e, + rages pre reg . Trid.;Seft. 
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of las. not with the idea of Beaſt· Now the inind hen it has 


which (as:rightly expreſſive ot the aclatiom ;bctween : Being 
Ideas) we approve and embrace, we call Truths: thoſe, Which, 


8 F SPIRITUAL Gips Ny Pert I. 
eral. Jays after. On this ſuppoſition, and the Romiſh ſcherhe; it 
will be clear beyond all diſpute, that the body of Chriſt muſt be, 
in the very ſame point of time at Paris, and at Rome. Now to 
admit a doctrine as true, which has theſe neceſſary conſquences, 
muſt, by another conſequence, equally. unavoidable, confound all 
diſtinction between Truth and Falſhood ; it muſt ruin the proofs 
of all religion, both natural and revealed: and ſo muſt, at laſt, 
deſtroy itſelf, which you know to be the caſe of the abſurd ſup- 
poſitions, made n in Niete to. „ eee 
truth. Wing 2281 
I order to ſee that this muſt be Sheet eee n it is 0 
to conſider on what grounds we diſtinguiſh. truth from falſhood ; 
or rather, in what way our minds are affected, when we actually 
diſcern tlie one of —ç from the other. No (without much 
enlargement on theſe, points, of Which every one can beſt-; judge 
from his on experience and reflexion) it will be ſufficient, if we 
obſerve, that the mind of man is ſo formed, that, whenever it 
views it's own Ideas, it finds that ſome of them do, by a neceſſity 
in the nature of things, appear to agree together z and others do as 
much appear to diſagree. Between ſome of them there is a viſible - 
correſpondence: and connexion between others as plain an incon- 
ſiſtence and repugnance. For inſtance: Ihe idea of Benefits re- 
ceived, and the idea of Gratitude on the part of the receiver, 
- agree ee together; the idea of Property, and that of Theft, are re- 
ant to eachother; the idea of Religi gion agiees with. the idea 


given a competent attention to any ideas, and has ſeen them as they 
are, does, natur ally. 00 is pleafingly ſatisfied with, ſome: 


poſitions formed about them while it does as unavoidably reboil 2% | 


pro 
from, and feel a; reluctance againſt, others. Thoſe e 
89 rf 


for a contrar y reaſon, e dliſlikę and ffeject, zwe call Falſities; [and 
the natural diſpoſitien ef the mind, thus tothibrite; or "reject * , 
119 en og which we diſcern . the n and 9 


k 0 0 Of Private — bu Mayen of Retr. 
Is the only ſtandard [ 292 mean that we have, A 4h 
of Truth and of Falſehoad, as far as either of e be difeqy- 
ered by the natural power of our underſtandings. 
Lr theſe remarks be applied to the Romiſh doctrine about 
Tranſuhſtantiation, in conſequence of ech. both theſe propeſi- 
tions muſt be held as true. 
| FigsT, That thecrucified body of cura i contained intcein e. 

ry the leaſt particle of conſecrated. bread: 

Sz CONDLY, That this ame body of Qhriſtmay Ty in r 
point of time, at Paris, and at Ramo. What can be more con- 
trary to that perception of our minds, which to us 1s the natural 
ſtandard of Truth, than both theſe propoſitions are? One may oa 
fily prove, that they imply contradiftions. For inſtance; the 
council of Trent affirms, that, in the Lord's ſupper, the whole hu -- 
man body of Jeſus. Chriſt is under the  ſpecies/pf hread, and un- 
der every part thereof. If then, from a conſecrated wafer &, ſup» 
poſed —— the whole body of Chriſt, we off a piece V, and 
remove it. to the diſtance of twenty yards; . e 
whole body of Chriſt ; which being but one, and the remainder 
of X. being alſo that ſame whole, body of Chriſt, the plain conſe · 

uence is, that V and the of X muſt ho tus 

e ſame thing; even while, b ſuppoſition, and in plain fact, they 
are two things, intirely diſtin, and twenty yards ſeparate the one 
c from the others. More inſtances of thus kind might eaſily be Si- 
7 en. | b 
= By r Were ie no a of any further ilutration, i in order to ew 
the utter 2 of this docrrine to the natural perception we 
have of things. The mind, at firſt view, diſcovers this repugnance 
as clearly, 6 caſe whatever ; 28 clearly, as pp 
the moſt evident Truth, or be. Falſity, that can be pro- 
poſed ta it ; mare clearly, indeed, than it ſees the Truth of ſeyeral 
en 4 the net importan ee (ha. ooo * 
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ers of our own minds; yet ſtill, the connexion, which the Ideas 
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ihe the Being of God himſelf. For tho we cali prove this laſt | 
great Truth, with a certainty far beyond any juſt doubt, by conſi- 
dering the frame of the mii world, together with the pow- 


of ſuch a world, and of ſuch powers in our minds, have with the 
idea of a Spiritual Being abſolutely perfect in all reſpects, muſt be 
owned to be leſs clear, than the connexion there is between the 
parts of this propoſition, . That the whole body of Chriſt cannot be 
contained within a piece of bread of but an inch 3 in compaſs.” Or, 
of that other propoſition, That this Body of Chriſt cannot be at 
the fame Time in two different places at the diſtance of ſome hun- 
dred miles from each other.” The ideas of Eternity, of neceſſary 
Exiſtence, and others, that belong to the Divine eſſence, and muſt 


enter into our reaſonings about it, are, in ſome reſpects, obſcure, 
and even 


beyond the comprehenſion of our minds; fo that tho”, 
from conſidering the ſeveral propoſitions, of which theſe ideas are 
conſtituent parts, an evidence ariſes, in other reſpects ſufficient to 
convince us beyond all doubt of the truth of thoſe Propoſitions ; ; 
yet ſtill this evidence is leſs clear upon the whole, than that evi- 
dence we have for the two propoſitions here aboye-mentioned re- 
lating to the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. In thoſe there is no 
obſcurity or difficulty at all. They conſiſt of ideas, that are all ve- 


ry clear, and fully within the comprehenſion of the mind, which 


ſees the nature and relations of them by mere intuition, or, at the 


firſt immediate view. Accordin gly, the reluctance which any at- 


tentive and unprejudiced mind has againſt admitting thoſe propok. 


tions to be true; is as great as it can be in any caſe whatſoever. 


Ir therefore we cannot be abſolutely certain, that thoſe propoſi- 
tions are falſe; then how can we be certain. thatany others are true, | 
which concern the Being and Attributes of God, when our evi- 
dence for their truth, derived from our perceptions about them, is 
not ſo elear as it ĩs for the falſity of thoſe that concern Tranſubſtan- 
tiation? The ſame faculty of the mind is employed in both thoſe 


caſes, and is as well fitted to diſcover Falſchood as Truth. If 


We we cannot Gepead be it, for * Falſchood in =. 
| caſe 


| TY Of: Privet ent in Matters 7 „ | 

caſe ſo r plain, as the Romiſh doctrine about ww" 
Nantiation, then neither can we depend upon it, for the diſcovery * | 
Truth, in any other caſe. So that the natural. perception of the 
Mind, which, in ordinary caſes, is the only mean that we have 
to judge rightly about them, would be render d quite ineffectual, 
To us, the diſtinction between Truth and Falſhood would be Ut 


terly confounded and deſtroyed; ..and we ſhould: be reduced to a to- 
ry thing, even about the Being and Per- 


tal uncertainty about 2 

fections of God. As Chemical liquors will clear a paper of 
all the characters written upon it; ſo this doctrine of, Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, univerſally applied, would utterly efface thoſe ori iginal 
notices which are written upon our hearts. It would make us fit 
only for ſuch a ſtate, as the Bonzees of China repreſent one of their 


Saints ts have been in, who (they ſay) ſpent nine years with his 
face to a wall, thinking upon nothing, and ſo became perfect. 
- th 32 can God be the author of a doctrine, which has theſe "3x" 
quences, utterly ſubverſive of all morality, of all truth Ci, and 
even of the knowledge that we have of his kxiſtence? Moſt cer- 
tainly not: For this would be repugnant to the end of his creat- 
ing us: It would make a chaos in the moral world, quite incon- 
ſiſtent with his perfections, and with the being of any religion. 
Since, therefore, theſe ſuppoſitions cannot be admitted, it plainly 
follows, that, as certain as we are of the Attributes and even of the 
Being of God, ſo certain we are, that the doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation is falſe. Now, if the Church of Rome erred only in this 
docrine, it would not be conceivable, - that God ſhould require 
men implicitly, or abſolutely to follow her directions in any point 
of Faith : For he, who is the ſource of all intellectual light, and 
truth, as well as of the moſt perfect goodneſs, would never oblige 
any of his rational Creatures to be led into fo groſs an error, even 
though it had reſted. only in ie, Becauſe, as en by 


i 1 Philoſophiam N quæ n vera cum lle elle, 
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to lift it up to the view of the 


4 chat all the faithful feryants of Chrift o 


bored, becauſe it was by Chriſt our Lord appointed eo be eaten. 
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ſaid, it muſt, by confequence, have darkned and even extingnihed- 
the light of knowledge of every fort in all mankind.” 

Bor this error is attended with another extremely bad conſe- 
quence in practice. For on the ſuppoſition, that the body of 
Chrift, accompanied with his Divine eſſence, is in the Sacrament 
of the Euchariſt; the church of Rome orders the Prieſt 
(as ſoon as he has ſaid the words of confecration over the bread} 


people prefent, ALL whom ſhe 
commands, to kneel and adore it. This adoration the writers 
of chief note in the church of Rome, avow to be directed, 
not only to the Divinity of Chriſt, as being there preſent, but 

alſo to the material object, apparently 992 — | 
then expoſed to be ſeen, and afterwards eaten. Their eminent 
advocate, Cardinal Bellarmine, freely declares, that as * Ohrift 
« is [#] properly to be adored; fo that adoration belongs ao 
eto the ſymbols of bread and wine, as far as they are appre- 
« 'hended to be one with Chriſt himſelf, whom they oontain.“ 
And in this he plainly follows the Doctrine of the Council of 
Trent, which fays [IJ]. there is no room left to doubt, but 


upht to pay that Latria, 
«« or higheſt kind of religious worſhip, which 1s duc to the true 
God, to this moſt holy ſacrament : for it is not the leſs to be ad- 


From which words it is evident, that the ſame diſpoſition or act of 
the mind, with which they adore Almighty God, is directed to the 
material ſubſtande, which is then to vie by the Prieſt. 
Phe ſame thing, which is to be afterwards eaten, under the form 
of bread, is previouſſy 'worſhiped. And the adorition, here paid 
to the conſecrated ſubſtance, is ſaid to be grounded on the ne 


Le) Proprie Ohriſtum eſfe abvrandum, et eam adorationem etiam ad ſymbola panis 
er vini pertinere, quatenus apptehenduntur ut quid num cum apo Cliviſto quem 
continent. -Bellarm. de Eucbariſtia, lib. iv. cap. 29. : | 

[!] Conc. Trident. Sel. xiii. Cap. 8. Nallus taguerdubitandi.locus celinquitur, 


quin omnes Chriſti fideles, pro more in Ontbolicd Eæcleſid ſemper recepto, Latriz cul- 


tum, qui vero Deo debetur, huic ſanctiſſimo Sacramento in veneratione exhibeant ʒ 
neque erſſm ideo minus eſt adorandum, quod fuerit a n ut ſumatur, in- 


Stutum, 


fition 


yr 
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aon vf its having deen changed into the belly vt CHE from. 
bread, that it was before. 

Sine then we have proved that 8 has not been any ſuch 
change of ſubſtance, and that, by conſequence, the body of Chriſt 3 is 
not really preſent in the Euchariſt, but the bread remains the ſame 
that it was in its own nature; ; the worſhip thus paid to it, muſt be 
grievouſly abſurd, affrontive in proportion to the Majeſty of God, 
and highly detrimental tothe Chriſtian Religion, by offending ma- 
ny perſons, and hindering their converſion or adherence to it. If 
the groſs abſurdity of this worſhip did not ſufficiently appear of it- 
ſelf, we might quote the judgment of one of the moſt celebrated 
authors of antiquity in a fimilar caſe. "Tally having obſerved that 
corn 'was called by the name of Ceres, and wine by that of Liber, 
who were then e Deities, adds, that, indced, theſe were 
Reis expreſſions commonly uſed ; © but do you conceive it 
*« poſſible, ſays he, for any one to be ſo . void of under- 


e ſtanding, as to think that what he eats is really a God I Þ” 


Averroes, an eminent Arabian phyfician, ought he had great 
reaſon for trinmphing over the Golpel 
the doctrine we are now conſidering] 2} : *I have travelled over 
«- the world, fays he, and have found divers ſects; but fo ſottiſh 
b qa ſect or law I never found, as is the ſect of the Chriftiang, 
« becaufe with their own tecth they devour the God whom 
ve they worſhip o J.“ And we are told by a later Author of 
| credit, that a French prieſt at Conſtantinople went to the Vi- 
zier in full Divan, and begun with declaring his intention to em- 
brace the Mahometan Religion: At the ſame time he drew out of 
his pocket a box full of conſecrated hoſts, which he himſelf had 
Daiſyed as a Prieſt, _—_ whereon the worms had preyed, crying | 


; [=] 'Ecquem tam awentem elſe utes ut hu, quo veſcatur, Deum credat alf 
_ "Cirer. de Nin Dror. Ab. iii. cap. 72 

- +] Dionf..Carthul. an 4 Diſt. 20. Art. 4. quoted:in Abp.. Tillotfon's Dif- 
mba T ranſubſtantiation, pag. 34, quarto. (312 fol.) 
[9] Rather than with ſuch Men, be my Sonl ch dee Philaſapdes, en. .- 
tween *— ns Edit. Lond: 719. p. . 


out 


of Chriſt, on account of 


. „ 
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out, ſee hack the Gods of the Romiſh creation, which cannot. pre- 
ſerve themſelves from corruption [y]. From theſe inſtances, as 
well as from the nature of the things, we cannot but ſee, in a very 


ſtrong light, how extremely abſurd the doctrine of Tranſubſtantia- 


tion is; and how highly to be blamed that worſhip muſt be of the 
kind which is due to none but God, when paid on no better 
grounds than theſe, to ſuch an object as a piece of mere bread. A 


belief of this nature, attended with ſuch a practice, muſt certainly 
have been owing to a grievous corruption, or diſuſe at leaſt, ol, che 


faculty of — Now from ſo bad a cauſe, as either of theſe is, 
to form conceptions glaringly abſurd, about the nature of God, and 
the duty we owe to him, and to carry thoſe conceptions into ſuch 
a practice, is, certainly, ſinful in a high degree. We find how ſe- 
verely God charges he Jews on a like account when they fell into 
Idolatry. None, faith [q] Iſaiah, confidereth in bis heart, neither 
is there knowledge nor underſtanding to ſay, I have burned. part of e 
tree in the fire, yea ¶ have baked bread upon the coals thereof, and ſhall 
I make the refidue an abomination? ſhall I fall down to the ſock of @ 


Tree? A deceived heart hath turned him afide, that he cannot de- 


Irver his foul, nor - fay, I therenot @ he in my right hand? The ſame 
Prophet in another place ſpeaks of the Jews, as being à people of no 


| under flanding IJ. He means, that they did not exerciſe, or ra- 


ther, had very much impaired and corrupted the faculties of their 


minds: And, therefore, as the text goes on, He that made them 


would not have mercy upon them, and he that formed them would ſhew 
them no favour. May not theſe paſſages be juſtly applied, in ſome 
meaſure, at leaſt, to the faith and practice of the church of Rome, 
in adoring the facramental bread ? Muſt there not be a very great . 
and blameable want of conſideration, in this latter caſe, as ks as 


in the former ? Suppoſing the proofs we have given to be good, this 


charge never can be, with reaſon, denied. 
Bur ſome advocates for that church (appearing to be Joubeful of 
the ednet of their cauſe 1 in * capital point): have. eee 


[D] De la pd Trays 1681 Edie. 1723; Vol. 1. # 223. * ” : 
171 Iſai. xliv. 19, 20 "WR Iſai. * uh. 11. f in 
| to 


4 ; 


* 


to provide an excuſe for themſelyes, by alledging, that their inten- 


22 is to worſhip Chriſt from a belief of his bodily Preſence there: 


Which, if it were true, would require ſuch a worſhip. And there-. 


fore, tho' he ſhould not be, in fact, ſo preſent, yet they will be avs. | 


qui uitted before God, on account of the of their intention. 
But the Romaniſts muſt know, that there are many caſes, wherein 
men (who do things, that are in themſelves evil) will not be 2 
fied by their having been miſtaken, and thought them to be good. 

Error (tho' it may, indeed, be ſometimes AC even when. 
perſiſted in) certainly is not ſo in every caſe, In order to make 
it have any title to be excuſed, it muſt be ſuch as, humanly | 
ſpeaking, coul cnot be avoided ; and, therefore, is not to be 2 
charged on the erring perſon, as thoſe things are not, that ate out 
of their power. In any ſuch caſe, indeed, men acting to the beſt 
of their knowledge, when they were not able to inform themſelves 
better, will be excuſed before God, both for their actions and their 
conceptions. But the caſe will not be the fame, when their error 
proceeds from a non- uſe, or a corruption, of their underſtandings, 

occafioned by their paſſions, or prejudices owihg to them, which 
they might eaſily have overcome, but neglected to do it, in regard 


to worldly views and intereſts, or from a want of ſuch conſidera- | 


tion as might, and ought to have been employed. In every ſuch. 
caſe, their abſurd conceptions, as well as the actions conſequent up- 


on them, will be juſtly blameable, and charged by God to their 
account. How far this will be the doom of particular perſons 
in the church of Rome, it is not our province to determine; To their 


0WN maſter they muft ftand or fall, Rom. xiv, 4. But, in general, 


this is certain, that ſince the doctrine of ab Aa as”; is ab- - 
ſurd and falſe, the practice of adoring the ſacramental bread, as the 
Papiſts do, muſt be highly irrational, and diſhonourable to God, and 

very dangerous to the ſalvation of any Chriſtian, by, whom it is 


practiſed. _ 
An p how, upon the whole, I 96 leave to return to the argument 


| propoſed at the beginning of this tract, againſt the claim made by 
| the church of Rome, of an abſolute authority over all Chriſtians in 


* point of religious ith.” The firſt propoſition in 11. 


. 
: 
* ; 
— 1 
- 
* 
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ment was, That no church (which infoins a thing to be believed 


that is really falſe; and, in conſetjuence of it, 4 thing to be done 


which is morally evil,) can have authority from God to require of 
any perſon an abſolute ſubmiſſion to her decifions concerning 
peut o NHRio0 s faith. The truth of which propoſition hath been 
evinced by ſhewing, that the ſuppoſition of God's conferring this 


authority upon any church, which acts as this propoſition deſeribes, 


muſt be manifeſtly contrary to his perfections; And, therefore, is 


abſurd and not to be allowed. 


Tux ſecond propofition in that ent, was, that the church 


of Rome, and all other churches in communion with her, do, actu- 
ally, injoin a thing to be believed, which is groſsly falſe ; and, in 


conſequence of 5 a thing to be done, that is morally evil: The 
truth of which propoſition has alſo been ſhewn, by proving, 
that the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation (which is held by the 
church of Rome) is utterly falſe, and the practice of adoring the 
- hoſt in the Euchariſt, which the injoins in conſequence of it, pro- 
portionably evil. The coli{ftiion, therefore, ariſing from both 
theſe propoſitions, is plain and certain, viz. that neither the church 
of Rome, nor any other church in communion with her, can have 


authority from God to require of any perfons an abſolute ſabmiſfion 


to her judgment in all, or any, points of religious faith. So that 


every one, notwithſtanding any claims on her part, is fully entitled 
about them; and her 


to a freedom of ufing his on judgment 
taking away this libesty from thoſe of her communion, is juſtly to 


be reckoned a moſt grievous uſurpation, by which they are redu- 
ced to a ſtate, like that, of which St. Auſtin ſays Ir * The mi- 
« ſerable ſervitude of the mind is to take mere ſigns for the 
Things themſelves, and not to be able to raiſe its view above the 
«« bodily creature to diſcern the eternal light of Truth.” | 
II is not certain that any Church, beſides that of Rome, hath 
ever laid claim to lfallibility, « and abſolute R in all points 


of Faith. 55 | | 
{r } Ea REA eſt miſernbilie e S ay fn 


pra creaturam , corpoream oculum mentis ad hauriendum num . Jevare 


age poſſe. | Auguſtin, de docx. Cor; iſt, lib. 1 iii. cap. 3. 


— -- | | 5 Tux 


all 
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The Greek church and others have been ſaid [4 todo it; barg 
facts have not been ſufficiently proved. Howey ever, AS ſome other 


church may, poflibly, hereafter become ſo þ ape 3s to * Ge. 
= pelo orgs 


ſons, who are 
ſerved his con 
duct, to have heard his doctrine and precepts, to 1 been preſent 
| at the many and great miracles. he performed in order to /" 656" 
he came from God; and, partic arly, to haye ſeen and handled 
and converſed with him * ſeveral times after he had riſen from 
the dead. Their teſtimony as to theſe, points. is very particular 
and altogether conſiſtent with itfelf. But now... the teſtimony | 
of men, though it is often true, and when it is ſo, is © juſt 
ground of belief} yet may alſo be falſe, and whenerer it is 10 
about matters of religion, müſt be off very ill conſequence . 
to thoſe "who * "are impoſed upon by by it "a men, | therefore,” 
muſt be botli greatly” concerned, 1 fa right to Judge of the 
credibility of any ſuch teſtimony. The credibility of all human 
teſtimony, as to matters of deins revelation, depends not only 
on the ſeeming abilities and integrity of thoſe, by Whom i it is 
given, but alſo on the nature of the things they teſtify. 


or if 
they affirm' things to have been done by a Perſon, Pretending 35 
to divine Revidition; which Reaſon' aſſures us, were not poſſible to 

have been done ; if they repreſent him to have declared tha t thing 8. 
were true, which, as being abſurd, or con ntraty to kriown facts, t 1.4 
certainly have been falſe; or to have injoined, a8 by commiſlion | | 
from God, any practices, villbiy immoral or impious - any thing 
of this ſort, plainly cats that ſyſtem of doctrines and facts, 
which we are to receive upon their teſtimony, muſt invalidate 1 
11 7 joue que les AO: et les Ethiopiens eſtoient difpoler croire, Gang er- | 
. miner tout ce que la vraye Egliſe leur propoſoit. Conf: de Boſſuet avec Claude, p. 167. 
ibid. p. 317 Mais, dit on, 'Egliſe Roma ine n'eſt pas la ſeule à T attribuer cette au- 
toritẽ; A Aung et d'autres Egliſes veulent auſſi qu on les croye ſur leut pa- 
* en 10 cf (10 10 D 195 5 901 o ylo1ulois «gan mdyt 
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and deſtroy the credit of it, however good the character of the Wit-- 
neſſes, and d their opportunities o of being well informed, might other | 
wiſe appear to be. We muſt, in ſuch, a caſe, be obliged. to con- 

clude, that theſe perſons were either deceived themſelves, or intend- 
cd to deceive us. For the characters of men, how. fair ſoever they 
appear, may yet be deceitful. But the natural and fixed relations. 
of things, and truth, which is exactiy agreeable to therh, cannot, in 
the preſent ſyſtem, be otherwiſe than they are; nor in plain caſes. 
can they be otherwiſe than we ſee them to be. Our conſideration, | 
therefore, of the nature of the things teſtified, is highly proper, 
and even neceſſary, to aſſure us thoroughly of the credibility, of any. 

teſtimony given by men. — * 

Now, from hence it follows, that every man et have a 1 to. 
judge of all things to which that teſtimony relates. For if any, 
part of thoſe things was to be exempted from our judgment, that 
part might be ſuch, as would juſtly take off the credibility, of the 
teſtimony, which would, in conſequence, affect the whole. We 
muſt, therefore, have a right to judge of the whole, ſo far as te be 
ſatisfied that it does not contain any thing contrary to piety, mo- 

rality, or truth: God, in making us rational creatures, whoſe — 
pineſs will depend in great meaſure on the judgments we form, muſt . 
have intended that we ſhould do it. Now this fully proves that he 
cannot have inyeſted any perſons with an abſolute authority to judge 
for all others about any matter of religion: For a right in any man 
to judge, finally, for himſelf, about every thing contained in the 
Chriſtian religion, is inconſiſtent with a right or authority in any 
other perſon to judge abſolutely for him, and to oblige his aſſent to 
any thing repugnant to his own. judgment. Every man, there- 
fore, 55 have a right to judge ** for himſelf, in all De 
religion. 1 4 | 1 

ACCcoRDINGLY "there are many expreſs.and ſtrong paſſages in the 
New Teſtament, which ſhew, that it was our Saviour's intention to 
allow, and encourage all men to exerciſe their private judgment in 
every matter of religion; not to lay them under an obligation of 
ſubmitting, abſolutely, to the decifion of any mn, or body of men, 


4 „Concerning 


— — 
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concerning thoſe matters. Our Lord aſked' the Ws, Why they: . 
not, even of themſelves, judge what was" right/ It]. He directe 
them Lu] to call no man maſter upon earth, but 'themſelves"to ſobre.  _ 
the Scriptures [] in order to be ſatisfied that' they teftified of bm. 
In like manner he bade them conſider his x] mirdcler, If Tab nor = 
the works of my Father, ſays he, believe me not; which implied: that 
they were at liberty, and even were obliged, to judge both of the 
nature and the deſign of thoſe miracles, whether 2 W nt 
a good cauſe, and by power derived from God, or not. * 

Ix DEE, it ought to be obſerved, that miracles, or viſible af 
jndekekls changes in the ordinary courſe of nature beyond any hu- 
man power to produce, tho' fit to excite the attention of mankind 
in the caſe of any truly divine revelation, yet were not, in all caſes, 
deſigned by God to be, merely of themſelves, deciſive proofs that 

the perſons who wrought them were commiſſioned hy bing: He 
ſeems to have permitted ſome things of this kind to be dong b / 
1 evil ſpirits, - both under the Moſaic and the Chriſtian diſſ penſations, ren 
that men might from thence be laid under a yeceſſity of — 
more attentively the nature of the doctrines and facts therein con- 
tained ; and of comparing them with the great ſtandard prineiples 
. of reaſon and morality.; as well in order to improve their mjnds, as to 
try the good diſpoſition of their hearts. This Was expreſsly declared 
by Moſes Ly. V a. prophet, ſays he, giue 4./ign ar. 4: Wonder, aud 
the fign or the wonder. come to paſe whereof be ſpake unto. hee, ſaying, 
Lei 44 5 ee, e ee. 
unto the worde , that prophet :--- fon the Lord your rover b 
to know whether o LA Wa "Le ord 4d 15 72171 . = 
with all your - foul. And our, Saviour. had 15 the like deſign 


a per e as he he ro [2]. that. here 0 440 6 ari ri fa 5 Choke | 
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[t] Luke xii. My tth. xxiii. 8 [#] Jokn 939 · p r4) Dx] Jobn *. 37. 
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N wnrigheoufneſe [5], on which account they ought to be carefully on 


again, Becauſe: many 


ver, de Fenelon, in his letters to the duke of Orleans, who 
Lewis XV. That 
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revealed with the working of all fins, and with all deceivableneſ; 7 of 


againſt all falſe. pretenders: And as they could not 


their guard 


. know, who would be ſuch without due examination, he therefore 


_exhorted them # prove all things. [c}. He fairly ſubmitted what 
he himſelf faid to their judgment, and commends the Beræanc for 
ſearching the ſcriptures [d] to ſee whether things were really as he 
repreſented them, or not. St. John, to the ſame purpoſe, ſays, be- 
heve not every ſpirit, but try the ſpirits whether they be of God. And 

 decetvers are come into the world, look. to 
- yoter ſehves that you may not loſe that 'whieh you have wrought [el. 

Theſe conſiderations and texts, one would hope, are abundantly fuf- . 
ficient to prove againſt the Romaniſts that our Saviour has not pro- 
vided-any conſtant infallible authority in any part of his church, to. 
which he has obliged all, or any of his followers, abſolutely to 
ſubmit, but that, on the contrary, he plainly intends and requires, 
that all of them ſhould duly exerciſe, and he fmally determined 


by their own judgments, e e as to a "RE OE. TER 


and practice in religion. 

Bur are all men able to judge of l pits with any gies. 

Posen“ Can wholly unlearned and labouring people in or 
in towns examine and determine rightly for themſelves, about the 

and divine inſpiration of the Scriptures; about the ex- 


2 of the different tranſlations; or about the true ſenſe of 


many paſſages in them ? Muſt they not, by their 


preſumptuous 5 


attempts to Ne 38 ſo plainly and ſe much beyond their abili- 
ties, be led into errors 
vert the holyScriptures to their own deſtruction? 


pernicious to them? Will they not often =” 


Tuts objection was 


urged” againſt the Proteſtant cauſe by . ; 


, regent of. France, during the minority. of this 
prelate repreſents: the low and illitetate part of 
mankind to be as unable to make a e nfs. 


WO 4 Thelf. ii, 3, 9, 10. 0 ba ry i The. v. ail. 75 an 
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other points, asg a man, conſined by a palſy to his bed, is unable to 
get out of it, by himſelf, in caſe of any danger. Accordingly; be 
affirms, that it would have been inconſiſtent with the goodneſs | 
of God, if he had not provided an infallible authority in his 
church for the. indrockzen of ſuch;unlearned perſons: in the truths; 
that are neceſſury to eternal ſalvation. And it is remarkable, that 
the learned. Mr. Bayle, tho he certainly was not a friend to] pery 
in general, yet, as to this poĩnt, went ſo fat as to allow: that the 
ſtrength of the church of Rome undoubtedly conſiſts in the objecti- 
whom' Pro- 
ſuppoſe to be able of themſelves to diſtinguiſh hat is true, 
from what is falſe, in an immenſe heap of; controverſiese The 
archbiſhop's) aſſertion ſhall ſoon be conſidered yith all the reſpect 
due to the character of; that good ptxlate. But. Eirſtꝭ with regard 
to Mr. Bayle, I would obſerve, that” he (who: ws always. diſpo- 
{ed to make the moſt of an obhjection. eſpecially concerning any 
part of religion, ) / repteſents this the ſtromger, by not ſtating the 
Proteſtant opinion with: cxadtrieſs ;, for we do Abt pretend, xhat un- 
learned perſons are able, merely of themſelves, to judge rightly; ar. 
to gain a campetent ſatis faction, about queſtions of this ſort. For 
want of ſkill in the antient languages, it is, viſibly, impoſſible that 
they ſhould: read the holy 8 in the originals, or know, at 
the firſt hand, what the primitive Chriſtians, or others wrote about 
them. All that we maintain is, that in a country, like this of 
Great Britain, (where the Chriſtian religion is profeſſed publicly 
and preached. and a proper degree of freedom, in {peaking and wri- 
ting about it. is allowed, ) men of common ſenſe, and due applica- 
tion, tho" thity be;unlearned and in low ranks of life, yet are capa- 
ble of having ſuch ęyidence about all neceſſary points relating to 
the divine inſpiration; the faithful verſion, and the true ſenſe of the 
holy Scriptures, as may be to them ſufficient: grounds of a re- - 
tonal faith. For an unlearned man may caſily conſult with ſeye- 
ral of the learned, as well laymen as clergymen, eee 
n eee de informed. Hodowads Scl: [is yd 
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ons ſhe makes about the cuſe of ſuch ĩgnorant perſons, 
teſtants 
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Is the firſt, place, of the principal facts which are evi dences to 
us, that the books of the Ne Teſtament, at preſent in our hands, 
wWoere written by the Apoſtles and others, whoſe names they bear, 
and are now, in Nall points of moment, the ſame as they were at firſt. 
It may not be eaſy to acquaint an unlearned man with all the 
particular things about times, places, and their authors 
that are known to the learned, and are of ſome weight with 
them in regard to the holy Scriptures: but the principal and really 
deciſive facts may be, with ſufficient exactneſt and force, repreſent- 
eck to him. He 3 that theiChriftian religion, which ſome- - 
vyhat above 1700 years ago had its beginning in Juden, vr Paleſtine, 
was from thence, in lefs than two hundred years, propagated into 
moſt parts of the world then knovyn im all ich countries religious 
ſocieties or churches of Chriftians'were immediately formed for the 
_ wotſhip/of God throꝰ Jeſus Chriſt, as the redeemer -6f mankind. 
The perſons of hom thoſe churches conſiſted were in thoſe tirmes 
remarkably zealous for their religlon, which theyprofeſſed at the im- 
minent hazard of their fortunes: and their lives: They muſt, there- 
fore, no doubt; haue been ſollicitous torknow whether: any books, 
that were publiſhed under the names of ſomè vf ther Apoſtles, ur 
others reviſed and approved? bythem, and which proſeſſed to con- 
"i tairy a hiſtory of the life, che actions, and 'ddQrine;/of the death an 
; teſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, were, rcally, written by thoſe perſons 
or not. And for this inquiry them hudoſuſſiuient / opportunities, be- 
Cauſe thoſe books wete;publiſtedivhilethie authors wereliving, at 
which time, as Mellares all'apes after wartie j Chriſtidns met ſtoge 
ther on every Lordi day fonte worthip' of God, cin'thoſe aſſem- 
blies, the Seriptures of the New!ias: welt of the Old! Teſtament 
were read,” and; exhortatiohs were: mad i up hem; and the 
churehes in different cities and cuntriet held correſponu- 
ence by letters and meſſongets with eaen gther: Uponiſach inqu- 
ty: moſt / of che bogks of the New . Teſtument (eſpecially the four 
Gdpels and the Acts of the poſtles) o were feceiveUoas genuine 
by all the churches, 'Thoſe"Books| dico cer by ſomt of dhe 
Churches doubted of at firſt, were afterwards, upon farther inquiry, 
- allo 
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flanks ſhewed the care 122 . 
books, which were received as genuine, d d in Ale 
churches with the greateſt care and veneration. Many Chiiftians 

had cbpies of dem r e r language, or in vety early tranſ- 
lations; and e 


delivered them up, a pb "eitipetor 


ſo many FA ſo diſtant church es, it Was brit impolite to ſup⸗ 
preſs: or, corrupt, or to make any great alterations in them; and 
many” 0 of thoſe Chi chu ürches, having : remained in ſuccefſion to 
this time, in the ſame countries, very, diſtant from each other, where 
they. were at firſt planted; and having. always. retained a like vene- | 
ration for thoſe e as the rule of their faith and worſhip, ä 
they have a ä preſeryed chem without z W . alteration : : 
So that —.— 5 — many copies brougl t Farber 75 9 5 
ent and diſtant countries (tho many variations 'of ent 
have happened in tranſcribing ſo numerous copies) yet 1 5 7 n all 
been found. to agreę in all, pointꝭ of importance. That all theſe 
facts are truly related, an unlearned man may with reaſon. be a/ 
ſured, not only from, the teſtimony of the particular perſons, 
whom he conſulted, but alſo from the agreeing accounts of them 


that have been publiſhed in his country./by many others of the 
learned, without being at all, ot, at leaſt with any good reaſon con- 


teſted. Of this public agreement about them he may be very Sar 
fily and fully aſſured, and upon it he may have a juſt reliance, as: - 
confirming the truth of the facts an. mW by the perſons. 
whom he conſulted, been related to him. 
Ax p frem à ooficuttehed uf both theſe fine ord lum * 
ſo be aſſured that ithe books of the New Teſtament, thus proved to 
be genuine, haveibeen faithfully tranſlated into the language of his 
own ring He will We Rippolſe; hy if ered FOI 
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uuns in any point of moment'remarkably, faulty, ſome of the many 
perſons who underſtand both the languages,' would diſcover. and 
expoſe the faults committed in it, which not being done, as he 
may eaſily and fully be aſſured it is not, en 
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Any from, theſe following conſiderations he may allobe 
that, the: things contained in theſe | muſt, jt ¹ been true. 
For, in the firſt place, the writers of thoſe, books had, full and fuf- 
ficient .qpportunitics of knowing all the facts that they relate, 
Moſt of them were attendants upon Jeſus Chriſt, during the whole 


all his diſcourſes, doQrines, and precepts ; 
© eſpecially his miracles, . Which, in general. were ſo 
public and o ck 24 $47 that they could not es have 


N au. 


been deceiy | about them; above al, not in that great event of his 
having riſen again W . was the ef evidence of 
the 9225 of 557 etenfions.” Nor 16 it condeivable at they f gald 
_ . an the wen in their accounts of thoſe * Mat- 
becauſe, F A, they publiſhed thoſe accounts during their 


Aeg hk od ta hs erty ebe d were faid Gs es 
been done; and Where many perſons muſt, certainly, have known 
whether things' 6 public in thei? nature were done or not. The 
writers, therefore; of thoſe accoiitits had they! fallified/ in them, 
would certainly have been contradicted and ; they muſt have 
expected to be ſo. No the apprehenſion of being thus treated; and 
of incurring the ſhame of being convicted of relating falſities, 
would haue kept them from'doing-it;- unleſs they had a view of 
gaining/ſome'confiderable; intereſt; by running this hazard. But 


ſuch a view of intereſt they could not have; for if this religion 
was falſe, they muſt know it could never ſucceed in the world. 


They muſt have been ſenſible, that they had againſt them the paſ- 
ſons and prejudices, the learning and eloquence, the wealth, poli- 


cy, and power not unly of the Jews, hut of the Heathen world. 


Over all theſe advantages, a ſmall number of poor unknown, illite- 


rate men as they were, without any power, or credit, or oon 
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cy to great ſufferings, would the generality of mankind have 
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nexions or policy, could never have had any hopes of prevailing, 
had they Heat eandolouethvie dioy thai kENG Were Lithohcfe. They 


muſt, on the contrary, have been fully ſenſible that their attempt- 


ing to-publiſh and maintain theſe facts as true, and to propagate 
this religion, would immediately draw upon them not only general 
contempt and diſgrace, but violent ill uſage and perſecutions, that 
would end only with their lives. And, after this life, they mult, 
if they believed even natural religion, have feared that the venge- 
ance of God would fall upon them as impoſtors : So that they had 
no poſſible views of intereſt to put them upon relating falfities about 
their religion: On the contrary, they had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to 
keep them from doing it. Yet they actually did publiſh theſe ac- 


counts as true; and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to propagate this 


religion againſt all oppoſition ; and notwithſtanding all their ſuffer- 
ings, which they chearfully ſuſtained, they laid down even their lives | 
in confirmation of its truth. 

In doing which, they could not have been tnfiaſts, who had 
wrought themſelves up to a belief, that thoſe Fri gs, which they 
ſaid of this religion, had been true, when they really had not been 
ſo. For though it may be poſſible for men, whoſe heads are not 


quite ſound; to imagine that they hear and fee things, which, in 


reality, they do not; yet that this could not have been the caſe of 

the Apoſtles we may be fully aſſured from the ſucceſs they had in 
their undertaking. - For if they had been ſuch enthuſiaſtic and vi- 
men, other perſons, to whom they applied themſelves, 
wal ſoon have diſcovered that they were of this character; and, 

on that account, would never have been influenced by them. Nor, 
indeed, in a caſe where their profeſſion of this religion muſt expoſe 


perſuaded to believe by the bare teſtimony of one or two of 
as Apoſtles, how rational ſoever they had appeared to be, unleſs 
they had ſupported and ſtrengthened their teſtimony by works 
plainly miraculous, which juſtly gained both attention and credit 
to all they ſaid. Their wonderful ſucceſs, therefore, -proves both 
that they muſt have been rational men, and muſt alſo have wrought 


unqueſtionable miracles. From theſe two oonſiderations, there- 
E FA fore, 
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fore, of their probity (approved by their | ſufferings, and of their 
wonderful ſucceſs, which latter could not have been ſuch as it was 
without known and great miracles) -we may be aſſured that their 
teſtimony was true. The perſonal character of Jeſus Chriſt, his 
doctrines, miracles, and predictions, his death, reſurrection, and 
aſcenſſon into heaven, were, in, all points; ſuch as they are in the 
holy Scriptures related to have been. By conſequence, he muſt have 
been, as he ſaid, the Son of God, and his Apoſtles, commiſſioned 
by him to put all neceſſary things in his religion into writing, for 
the inſtruction of mankind in all ages, muſt have been, as he pro- 
miſed they ſhould be, divinely inſpired. And of this truth, and 
the others "deducible juſtly from all the particulars here abovemen- | 
tioned, (which, if duly repreſented, may eaſily be apprehended), an 
unlearned man may have a very juſt and rational belief. 
Tux Romaniſts will not, indeed, allow that this evidence from 
the mere teſtimony of men, be it ever ſo probable, is a ground 
ſufficient whereon to raiſe a true Chriſtian faith. And as our evi- 
dence for the genuineneſs of the Scriptures does, in our Proteſtant 
ſcheme, depend chiefly on the teſtimony of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, who lived after the Apoſtles, and though they were juſtly 
credible, yet certainly were not divinely inſpired, or, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, infallible, therefore the Romaniſts ſay, that this teſtimony is 
not a ground ſufficient for the faith required i in a Chriſtian, which 
ought to be built upon infallible grounds. And as no ſuch ground 
can be had, unleſs the catholic church be infallible, it is, there- 
fore, neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that God has, for this purpoſe, made 
his church infallible. This doctrine is plainly avowed by the ce- 
lebrated biſhop Boſſuet, in his Conference with Mr. Claude, p. 
328. He is ſpeaking of Chriſtians, who have never read the holy 
Scriptures, and aſks upon what grounds they believe them to be 
divinely inſpired. If they only depend upon the teſtimony of men 
vrho are not infallible, this truth, he ſays, is merely human; and 
though indeed, p. 346, it is like that by which we believe there 
is ſuch a city as Conſtantinople, and there Was formerly ſuch a 
perſon as Alexander the Great, yet this faith is not ſufficient for a 


Chriſtian, who, p. 34 5 unleſs he will renounce his religion, ought 
f ” 
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to act upon the motive of faith truly divine! And no ſuel faith is 


ſſible to be had, but upon the authority of the infallible church, 8 


which therefore God hath provided for that purpoſe; © _ 
Bur by this notion concerning divine faith, the Romaniſts ate 
carried into an abſurdity not to be avoided. For how does any one 
know, that the church is infallible? Experience ſhews us, that 
- this knowledge i is not owing to a divine revelation, made to every 


ſingle perſon. The Romaniſts do not pretend to this. They 


agree, that it can only be derived from the holy Seriptures. But 
withal they inſiſt, that theſe very Scriptures, in order to be in a 
condition to afford this knowledge or faith, muſt themſelves have 
been firſt proved, by the authority of the infallible church, to have 
been divinely inſpired. So that, in their ſcheme, the truth of one 
fact is neceſſary to be proved by another, which latter, at the ſame 


time, needs equally to be proved by the former; from whence it is 


viſible, that neither of them, in reality, can have any proof at all. 
For this is the ſame caſe, as if two bodies, of which Ee in itſelf 


—— 


is quite void of any light, ſhould be ſuppoſed to) have light reflected 


upon the one from the other, or as if two noughts ſhould be wo” | 


poſed to make a ſum, Both which Ft ed are viſibly: abſurd. . 
Thus the Romiſh notion, that the only true Chriſtian faith 1 
needs be grounded on the infallibility of the church, deſtroys itſelf 


by producing an abſurdity. Beſides which, ſince I. have cee FOR 


from other conſiderations, that the church is not infallible, it muſt, 
therefore, be ſufficient that our belief of the divine inſpiration of - 


holy Scriptures, as well as of all other points relating to the truth - 


of the Goſpel, is grounded upon the like credible human teſtimo- 


ny, on which we believe other facts at a like diſtance of time and 


place. Upon this evidence, from credible human teſtimony, all 


men act in the management of their ſecular affairs of the greateſt | 
importance. They venture their wealth, and even their lives, by 


ſea and land. It is, therefore, reaſonable, and God actually re- 
quires, that they ſhould act on the like highly probable, though 


merely human, evidence with regard to the concerns of religion, 


and, in particular, as to their belief of the genuineneſs and the 
divine inſpiration. of the holy Scriptures, 
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Au when a man is thus. reaſonably ſatisfied about theſe points, 
he may, with leſs difficulty, judge of their contents, as far as wilt 
be neceſſary to his ſalvation. The main ſubſtance of them was at 
firſt preached. to the poor, the unlearned or ignorant, and was 

enough underſtood by them: Our gaviour ſays, in his figurative 
language, that the truths of his Goſpel were revealed unto babes [gl. 
that is, to perſons of the loweſt rank and 3 and may, 
therefore, no doubt, be comprehended- by ſuch at preſent, who 
can either read the Scriptures, or have op of knowing 
them. For he promiſes, that whoſoever: doeth his will ſhall know 
of his dactrine whether it be of God [h]. The neceſſary terms, on 
117 . which happineſs in the life to come is propoſed to mankind, are 
14 ä ſo plainly expreſſed, and ſo frequently repeated in the Scriptures, 
Uh | that they cannot eaſily be miſtaken. Common ſenſe, with an ho- 
| 0 | neſt heart, the ordinary grace of the holy. Spirit, and the inſtruc- 
1} tion of learned men, in caſes- which require it, will, in general; 
i | be ſufficient to make any perſons, who hear or read the a 
i often, and with due attention, comprehend as much of them, as 
is will be neceſſary to their ſalvation. However, I would not be un- 
derſtood to affirm, that all Chriſtians have been, or now are, able 
6h. to judge rightly of ſeveral queſtions relating to the Scriptures, which, 
| conſidered: of themſelves, are of importance in religion. Every | 
one, who knows the ſtate of Europe, muſt be. ſenſible, that in di- 
vers parts of it numbers of perſons may at any time be found, 
who, though in their infancy they have been baptiſed into the Chri- 
ſtian religion, yet afterwards have heard very little about it, have 
had nobody to inform them of the arguments for the divine inſpi- 
ration of the Scriptures; are neither able of themſelves to read 
thoſe books, nor have any opportunities of hearing them read, or 
of gaining ſuch knowledge of the contents of them, as wauld be 
requiſite, if ſuch'perſons were eyer fo well ec to their form- 
ing a competent judgement about them. 
Bur what inference are we to draw from theſe obſervations? 
Are we to conclude with, archbiſhop de Fenelon, and the. church 1 


lel Matth. xi. 332. ! John vii. 12. 
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goodneſs muſk have provided an infal- | 
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of Rome, that God in His 
lible authority 


rally neceſſary for . to do this, they would alſo make it necel-- 


_ fary for hint to provide that'd fact ignorant Chriſtians ſhould, in. 


ſome way or other, have benefit from it. But this we find is not 

actually done; There are at all times many Chriſtians, who never 
had an opportunity of receiving inſtructions from any prieſt, or 
other member of the church of Rome, (nor know any thing of its. 
infallibility or abſolute authority.) From whence the plain conſe - 
quence is, that the Nomiſfi way of arguing is inconeluſive. For. 
if God, oonſiſtentiy with His perfections, may ſuffer. ſome Chri- 


ſtians to live in ignorance or error, without Having any advantage 


of the ſuppoſed infallibitity, then he cannot be obliged to provide 
it for any; ſince what he may, confiſtently with his perfections, 


omit to do in the caſe of any Chriſtians, he may likewiſe. omit in 


the Hmilar cuſe of any other Chriſtlans. and ęfen of. all. Which. 
conſideration ſtiew- s, that" the Romaniſts are guilty of no ſmall 
preſumption» for arguing, as in tliis caſe they do, from mere natu-- 
ral reaſon, that God muſt have rote Wen an, infallibility.. 
TRE right inference to be made from theſe diſpenſations of di-- 


vine providence; is, that God, (ho has placed men in circum-- 
ſtances that have occaſioned their ignorance or errour about any: 


points of the Chriſtian religion to be, morally ſpeaking, unavoid- 
r will not require more from them, has” they haye been able 

to perform, but will reckon it ſufficient, that. they make. the beſt. 
uſe they can of the abilities and opportunities: that he has afforded. 
them. Such. a conduct on their part, would ſatisfy. any; equitable 
maſter on earth; and much more” afſuredly: will it be accepted 
by our heavenly Father, who is perfectly good, and whoſe zercies 


are over all his works Ii]. He, certainly, will not puniſh any men 


for the want of ſuch meaſures of faith, as they were not able to 
attain. There are on the contrary grounds to hope, that he will, 
in ſome degree, reward thoſe - — hs _ * what they 
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for the aſſiſtance of ſueft perſon s? No: this "con. 
cluſion would he vifibly falſe. Fer if his perfections made it mo» 
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could towards knowing, or. believing, and ſerving him arright, tho 
fot want of ſome adyantages and opportunities, they have remain- 
ed in ignorance as to ſome things, and have falben. inddecror as to 
others. 7 
Fon it is of 3 to be n chat the N af faith, or 
knowledge i in religion, is to be eſtimated from the diſpoſition and 
conduct of the mind in ſceking after them, and from the moral or: 
practical improvement that is made upon having attained them. 
An implicit faith, which men, without any reaſoning of their;own, ; - 
have received from the mere authoritative dictates of the perſons : 
by whom they have been educated or inſtructed, may, indeed, ſup- 
poſing it is a right faith, be advantageous to the believers. It may 
in ſome meaſure, reſtrain them from vice, and excite them to vir- 
tue. And theſe good effects of it will be of value in the ſight of 
God. But ſuch a faith, which has not been grounded upon reaſon- 
ing or inquiry, (beſides that it will oftner be wrong than right)» 
will, even when it is right, be always in danger of being unſettled 
and overthrown. by the objections of others; or by the influence of 
irregular paſſions in the men themſelves. Such a, faith is, by our 
Saviour, compared to a houſe built upon the Jand fz]. On chele ac- 
counts, God who has committed to all men, in ſome degree, the 
greatly improveable talent of reaſon, by no means intends that 
they ſhould, with a falſe humility, either keep it as it were 
N wrapped up in a_naphin [II. without uſing it at all, or ſhould offer it 
up, as ſome Romaniſts pretend to do, by way of ſacrifice to him. 
To govern dur paſſions by our reaſon, is, certainly, our duty, and 
may be conſidered as a fit ſacrifice to God. But to ſacrifice our 
reaſon ſo far, as to believe things that appear plainly impoſſible, 
can never be our duty; becauſe, as I have ſhewn, it muſt tend to 
ſubvert the foundations of all moral knowledge and practice. God 
requires no more of us but that we ſhould duly employ our reaſon 
about matters of religion, which are our principal concern, and 
about the evidence that he has given for the truth of them; that 
they ſhould exert it with a diligence proportioned to the great im- 


15 Matt. vii. 26. Il Luke xix. 20, 
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portance of thoſe things, and that, in order to their ſeeing, theſe 
evidences, i in their proper force, the mind of each of the i inquizers 
| ſhould not be influenced by any. undue, paſſion, nor by up 
dice, which has ariſen from ſuch paſſion, but ſhould. be ręally de- 
ſirous to know all the truths,in which they are cancerned,, ſhould 
uſe diligent endeavours to this purpoſe, and be dif poſed. to practice 
in all points according to What they find to be then duty, withſ re- 


ſpect to God, to themſelves, and to all mankind. It i is poſſible for 
men to have theſe good diſpoſitions to a conſiderable deg ree in their 
hearts, even when they are not in circumſtances to lover the 


truth of religion in ſeveral points. And if men be really in theſe 
diſpoſitions, God; who' fees the heart, will graciouſly accept them 
as being there, even when, for want of other advantages, they do 
not produce any ſuitable effects. And, poſſibly, in ſome caſes his 
abundant*goodnefs may provide for ſuch perſons, thoſe eyidences or 
inſtructions they wires towards farther "meaſures of belief. He 
did this in the caſe of the Æthiopian nobleman mentioned in Acts 
viii. 28. This perſon gave ſigns of bis poſſefſing the diſpoſitions 


abovementioned . Having had ſome notions 155 Meſſiah, who: © 


was to ariſe among the Jews, and having, probably, been directed 
for inſtructions about him to their antient prophecies, he was read- 


ing one of them even in his journey. And when Philip the dea- 


con, appointed by the providence of God to meet him, aſked-whe- 
ther he underſtood what he read, he frankly acknowledged that he 
did not well comprehend it, but ſhewed his deſire to be better in- 
formed. He took up Philip for this purpoſe into his chariot, and 


as ſoon. as. he: had a reaſonable ſatisfaction about the deſign, and 
evidences of the Goſpel, he readily believed and deſired to take up- 
on him the obligations of it. On account of theſe good diſpoſiti- 


ons in his heart, God was pleaſed to provide in an eg aro f 


manner for his inſtruction, and increaſing his faith. 1 


Hx did the like in the caſe of the Roman centurion, Cornelius, 


mentioned Acts x. This officer was virtuouſſy and religiouſly diſ- 
poſed. He prayed often to God, and gave much alms to perſons 


in want. On which accounts Genal and extraordinary mercy Was 
ſhewn him by God; who, tho' indeed he had mech, a view to notify | 
0 - : * ; 0 
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148 to the converted Jews, his deſign to receive the Gentiles alſo into 
— 14 the covenant of grace, yet yet might eaſily have done that by other 
— 14 - -means, He choſe Cornelius in particular for that purpoſe, becauſe 
[11 he knew him to be a fit obje& of his mercy and grace, as he "=p 
til had found the Zthiopian nobleman before. 
— | However, theſe inſtances I own, will not prove that God i is, in 
* juſtice, or even in goodneſs, obliged to make a proviſion like this for 
all well-difpoſed perſons, who have not ſufficient evidence for their 
' 1 1 giving a rational aſſent to the truths of the goſpel in general, or any 
f! | | | particulars relating to it. He is, without queſtion, intirely at liber- 
| 


ty to make what difference he pleaſes both in the original capaci- 
ties of his creatures, and in the opportunities he affords for the 
144 improvement of them, There are, probably, ſome | beings, 
1 8 whoſe intellectual and active powers are, in their extenſive o 
| 23 rations, above what we at preſent can imagine. And We know 
: there are others here on earth, who, though indeed rational in 
ſome degree, are put into ſuch a condition of life, that they la- 
bour for the maſt part of it in caverns under ground, with ſmall 
opportunities when they come out, for the improvement of their 
reaſon, either by an exereiſe of it themſelves, or by inſtructions from 
others. How very different allotments are theſe! Vet can any of 
thbſe, who have the loweſt of them, ſay with reaſon to his maker, 
| Why haſt thou made me thus? Hath l power and 
| right enough oyer his clay to make one veſſel to honour, and another 
| to diſhonour ? And are not the power and right of God over his 
* creatures, with regard to the degrees of perfection he will give 
n them, fully as abſolute ? He, certainly, is at liberty to put any of his 
| | creatures into ſuch a condition of exiſtence as will, if they act 
| _ :.. | _ rightly, be upon the whole, much better than not exiſting at all. 
14 * And he is equally at liberty, whether he will give them any reward 
I | for their good diſpoſitions, or for the improvements they make in 
—1 1 conſequence of them. For no man, in any caſe, does more than 
| he ought to do. On the contrary every one falls very much ſhort 
ul < of performing his pain and therefore no one can have a claim of 
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Tra&l. Of Private Fudgment in Matters of Regin. ö 3 ; | } 
Howvx R, ſince wie, from the goſpel of Chriſt, have juſt reaſon 3 


to believe that our Almighty creator, with goodneſs, on his part, 1 ; 
immenſe and infinite, tho' by us quite unmerited, will condeſcend to. | 


accept, and even reward our faith, tho it is but imperfect, provided-” be. 
it is as much as we could well attain, and is joined with good prac” 
tice ſincerely endeavoured, tho in many things, deficient ; there 
may be, from thence, ſome. ground to hope, that he will alſo give 
a proportioned reward to lower degrees of a like faith and practice, 
when no higher could be attained, and when all the talents afforded 
have been duly improved for the attainment of theſe lower ones: 
And that even error, as to religion, when it has been, - morally 
ſpeaking, unavoidable, will not be puniſhed; but rather that, when 
it hath been joined with diſpoſitions otherwiſe good, theſe. latter 
will not, on account of that error, wholly miſs of a reward. The 
perfect unlimited goodneſs of God affords a foundation not at all 
improbable for ſuch a hope 

Tris doctrine, indeed, upon whithic our 3 Solan 
 Chillingworth, and many other judicious Proteſtants inſift, biſhop 
Boſſuet 9 the church of Rome very vehemently decry. They fay 
that it puts all ſects of Chriſtians, if not all other men, upon an 
equal foot as to eternal ſalvation; and ſo, diſpoſing men to be in- 
different what religion they are of, it hurts very much, and even 
_ tends to extirpate, orthodox Chriſtianity [#7]. But theſe charges 
are made without en lr AHL us: oF or A. rn of England 


i | | FEE] 


[] Quelque evidence qu Va veule to * FEctiture, 1 n'eſt pas telle quiil 
n'y ait diverſes manieres de Fentendre, dont quelques unes ſont des erreurs contre la 
foi; c'eſt pourquot il ya deux regles ſuffiſantes pour ſauver les hommes. La pre- 
miere, de recevoir le texte de I' Ecriture avec toutes ſes oonſequences neceſſaires in · 
conteſtables et indubitables : La ſeconde, dans tout le reſte on l'on pouroit errer con- 
tre la foi, de tacher de croire l Ecriture ſelon ſon vrai ſens, ſans ſe condamner les unes 
les autres; parce que pour condamner, il faut Etre_juge, et, en matiere de religion, 
juge infailllble. Or it n'y a point de juge de cette forte, VEgliſe n'eſt pas infaillible. 
Chaque particulier Veft encore moins dans ſes ſentiments; donc qulon ne fe juge 
point les uns les autres, et que chacun demeure innocemment et impunement dans 
ſon ſens, ce que eſt en termes formels l'aſſurance du ſalut de chaque Chreſtien dans 
fa religion deduite manifeſtement de ce qu'il y a point un juge infaillible. II n'y a 

donc point de milieu entre croire TOM infaillible, et ſauver tout le monde m_ 
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| it her xvifith article, expreſsly cenſures thoſe who affirm * that 
eſſeth, if he 


3 2 man Hall be faved in the law or ſect that he prof 
u be diligent to frame his life according to that law, and the light 
A of are she fays, that « the holy Scripture ſets forth the 
dame of Jeſus Chriſt, as that only by which men may be faved.” 
80 that ſhe lainly holds, that every man is obliged to embrace and 
continue in. this religion, if he have opportunities for doing it. And, 
by conſequence, that (if he fails of ſo doing, either by neglect of pro- 
per inquiry and attention, or from ill paſſions, or from ' prejudices, 
which, by his fault, have ariſen from them) he will, on any of theſe 
accounts, without Fepentance, be excluded from eternal falvation. 
And her judgment is the fatrie about Chriſtians, who are juſtly blame- 
able for the errors they hold as to any particular points of this re- 
ligi gion, In her articles The cenſures divers of theſe: And the thinks, 
that the ſtrong perſuaſion of ſuch faultily erroneous perſons, that they 
are in the 7 will not excuſe them in the fight of God, or give 
2 any round to hop e ſor etetnal falvation. Thoſe Pro- 

teſtants, 112 5055 ore, who to the doctrim of the church of 
Yaghnd, cannot juſtly be reproached with thinking that all religi- 
ons are equally true or good in themſelves, or equally conducive to- 
wards making men eternally ſaved. On the contrary, we clear- 
17 profel and maintain, that there is only one religion, (to wit, 
the Chri an, as it is delivered in the holy Scriptures,) that is in it- 
4 ſelf true, or effectual for that purpoſe : And that this religion 

ought to be, with diligence and integrity, inquired after, embraced, 
and 'adhered to, by all men. Conſequently, if any one, who has 
opportunity of inquiring after, and ſeeing the evidence for it, thro' 
noch or negligence, prejudice c or paſſion, or any other undue cauſe 


| 1 os, et n'eftre pas Catholique, Ceſt neceſſairement etre indifferent. 1 


ne. Hoertif. p. 283. 
Od hon voit une tolerance parfaite et le ſalut accorde ſur le fondement commun 


des indifferens, qui eft de ſauver tous ceux qui ſe ſeryent de leur raiſon pour cher- 


cher la verité dans IEcriture. Boſſuet, ibid. P- 285. 
Il n'y ga q une ſeul remede à une dangereuſe maladie, qui tend manifeſtement 3 a 


| Vexinftion du Chriſtianite et t de toute religion. Idid. 
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fails to ſee and embrace the truth, he will, upon een, 
bounden duty, be juſtly excluded from eternal ſalvation 


ALL that we maintain, or rather humbly hope, with - regard o | . 


men who err as to any points of religion, is, that i if they have real- 
ly.1 the beſt uſe they could of the abilities and opportunities 


miſſed: ff the truth, in particular points, they will not, on 
account, fall under the Alpleakire of God; but, on account of the 


good diſpoſitions of their hearts, will be excuſed, accepted, and; in 


ſome degree, rewarded by him. Not that we-aſcribe: the'mercy 
that will be ſhewen to them to the erroneous' religion, which they 


profeſs; but, ſolely to the infinite goodneſs of God, thro' the abſo- 
lute merits of Jeſus Chriſt, who is ſet forth as an attonement and 


propitiation for the fins of all men, even of thoſe who have nut 
known him. Now where can there be any ill-conſequence of this 


doctrine? Does it tend, as the Romaniſts ſay, to make men indif- . 
or not? 


ferent or unconcerned whether they find the true religion 
On the contrary, when this doctrine plainly dec lares, that there is 
only one true religion; that men are obliged with their utmoſt di- 
ligence and integrity of heart to ſeek then, and, if poſſible for them, 
to find it: That, if it be found, it will greatly-conduce to the in- 


creaſe of their happineſs, as it will raiſe them to greater degrees of 


moralimprovement; and that, if they fail, by their own truly blame- 
able miſconduct, to find, embrace, and here to Ey they will, of 
a certainty, be miſerable for ever. What motives can be ſtronger 

than all theſe are, to put them upon ſuch a ſearch? If men have 


any conſideration at all, or regard to their own eternal intereſt, they 7 
will from hence be led to inquire diligently and honeſtly, as they 


ought to do, into the evidences and truths of religion: And if 
they ſo in quire, they will be likely to attain to the knowledge of 


the truth. It is plain, therefore, that our doctrine is fo far from 
tending to extirpate or hurt the truth of religion, that, on the con- 
trary, it tends to make it more generally received, and more con- | 


ſtantly adhered" to, and practiſed. At the fame time it certainly i is 
moſt agreeable to the mercy and goodneſs of God, not to ſuppoſe 


that he expects to reap where he bath nat ſown Lz but that be wil 


T4] Matt. xxv. 24. 
1 | gract 


have had, and yet, as we think in ſome caſes they may, have W 
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graciouſly accept and reward men, according to their uſe of what 
they had, not of what they had not. Now if this moſt reaſonable 
ſuppoſition be made, there is no need, as the arch-biſhop of Cam- 
bray imagines, to ſuppoſe that God has provided an abſolute infalli- 
ble authority ſor the direction of men to the truth in en, be- 
cauſe they may be ſaved eternally without it. 

Ax, if there be no need of ſuch an authority, for the ſake of un- 
- learncf or ignorant men, there is, certainly, none for the ſake of 
men of learning, who have both natural abilities, and opportunities 
ſufficient, if they be duly improved, for the diſcovery of the truth. 
Archbiſhop de Fenelon, indeed, formed an argument even from the 
caſe of theſe perſons, to prove the neceſſity of an abſolute and infal- 


lible authority in the church. He obſerves that the learned men 
| themſelves need much to be humbled and made ſenſible of their 


own incapacity. By their very reaſoning they come: to be more in: 
doubt and unſettlement of mind than the ignorant are. They are 
obſtinate in maintaining the moſt abſurd opinions, and have, there- 
fore, as much need as the unlearned people, of a ſuperior authority 
to abate their preſumptions, to correct their prejudiees, to end their 
diſputes, &c. The account here given of the faults and miſconducts 
of ſome learned men, tho', indeed, it bears hard upon them, yet 
ſeems to be truer than one could with. But ſuppoſing it to be alto- 
gether true, yet how does it follow, that God muſt have provided 

an infallible authority for the fake of ſuch perſons? There is no- 
thing in reaſon or in the holy Scriptures to ſupport this concluſion. 
For if we are to argue from God's perfections, that (even after he 
has given men abilities and opportunities ſufficient both to know and 
to perform their duty, and they have abuſed or neglected to uſe 
them,) he will give them yet greater, where ſtops this argument? 
At this rate he uſt render them incapable both of error and of ſin. 
But this is viſibly contrary to fact. And, therefore, we can only 
conclude with reaſon from God's perfections, that he will give to 
all men abilities and opportunities proportioned to what will be re- 
quired of them in matters of religion; and that, if they fail of the 


improvement they ought to make of them, they will be 1 left to 
: the 
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— 


the natural effects of their negligence and n and bereaf- 
ter will be puniſhed as they deſerve. F 


Tnuxsx ſuggeſtions of our reaſon! are confirmed by.the N | 
tions of the holy Scriptures, 


When the Jews were regardleſs of the 
frequent admonitions, which God had given them by his ptophets, 
to repent ſincerely, and amend their ways, he threatens them at 


| length, that, he 207 i/dom. of their wiſe men. ſhall: periſh, and the un- 
derſtanding of their prudent men ſhall be hid [ol 11 e determined to- 


uſe no other means with them, but to leave them to themſelves. 


To the fame purpoſe are declarations made by our Savinur in his 
| parable of the un profitable. ſervant, who be had a talent in- 


truſted with him, neglected to uſe it. Take therefore from him, 
ith our Lord, the talent that hath beer unimproved, and give it ta 
him who hath ten talents; for unto every one that hath, ſhall be given, 
and from him that HED not, . be taken * even 0 which he 


bath. | 
Anp St. Paul, in his firſt ep iſtle to Timothy, hath mentioned 


ſome Chriſtians of that age, as doting about queſtions and-ftrifes of 
words, whereof cometh  enty, Eibe, railing, evil ſurniifings, par- 


verſe dlſputings of men of corrupt minds, and deftitute of the truth, 


bids Timothy;/rom ſuch withdraw himſelf Tg.] All which paſlages 
plainly ſhew, that, if men do not uſe, and duly improve the powers: 


and advantages which God affords them, he will be ſo far from: 


giving them greater, that he will, in ſome caſes, withdraw even 
nt them thoſe aids of 


thoſe they had before; or, at leaſt, will not gra 
his holy Spirit, which would have been vouchſafed to them, had 
they not before been wanting to themſelves; So that the argument 
of e de Fenelon for the neceſſity of an infallible egg r 
for the fake of learned men, is plainly inconcluſive. 

UPpon the whole, From the very groſs error held; and the Gout 


tallibility ; _ 
From the nature of the teſtimonial evidence e given for; the Goſ-. 


Pes as being a revelation from God; And Eo 6 2 


le] Iffiah xxix. 14; { 11 Matt. xxv. 46. os 1 Tim, i 2 45 . 
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or SPIRITUAL" LIBERTY, Pi l. 
Fou u the expreſs and ones declarations of the Seripeaes of ' 


the New Teſtament; 
Ir is evident, that God inteinded 46 give bs Every one a right ta. 
. at all times ultimately for himſelf in all matters of religion. 


Bur here it is of great moment to obſerve; that God, in giving us | 


a liberty and right of judging, doth not grant us a right or liberty 
of erring with 1 


He will certainly puniſh 


30 6 rn Wee 2 le FONT OR not to err. 


er {2 
of the Liberty of publickly wor ſhiping A 


HE fight that men have to worſhip God in kalle depends 
upon their obligation to do it. For if neither reaſon nor 
divine revelation required this worſhip, ſo that it was a thing quite 
indifferent, Whether men ſhould ever perform it or not, all ſove- 
reigns would, in that caſe, have a right to forbid it to their ſub- 


jets, either as engaging. them in needleſs expenſes of time and 
money, or as tending to produce among them, at leaſt on ſome oc- 


caſions, ſach-.diſcords: and conteſts as may diſturb the civil ſtate. 
But if, from tight reaſon and the holy Scripture, it evidently ap- 
pears to be the will of God, that all men ſhould pay a public wor- 


ſhip to him, no ſovereign « can then have authority to forbid or hin- 
der their doing it. Their obligation muſt certainly be joined with 


4 right to do it. In order, therefore, to ſettle the latter, the for- 
mer is neceſſary to be conſidered; and that obligation may be clear- 


impunity. He does not make it (as ſome have 
crudely aſſerted) a thiag wholly innocent to err. 


. ax or bile Goithcs % 
that might have been avoided by our proper care: And therefore 


"- 


ly deduced from the capacities of mankind, and the relations we 


bear to God, and to each other. 


By a proper exerciſe of our reaſon upon- ourſelves, and the viſi⸗ 


ble world, e cannot fail of attaining; to ſome. knowledge of the 
being and perfections of God, and of the relations we bear to him, 
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Tra I. Of the Liberty of publickly wor foiping GG. 39 
as our Creator, our abſolute Lord, and continnal benefactor. 
whence it follows; that we are obliged" to icknowledge his — 
fections, and addrefs both our thanks: andour prayers to Him: Be- 
cauſe our fo doing, even in private, rends* to preſerve and — 8760 f 
in our minds x due ſenſe of His . with ſuitable di | 
ons to fear, and love, and endeavour to teſemble bim As far as re 
are able; ind theſe were the chief ends for which we were made, | 


114.7 1199. 3 pA o % 4+ 6 1. — KIT I! 


and are preſerved in being. * | . 
Bor to worſhip God in private, is Bot ſulfficient, becauſe he Has 


formed near relations between all men, as hte Fl all the tame x na- 


II. 33 3+; 


paß the Sales of un may, met have a SITY fa 
ence on others, in regard both to their belief and practice. The 
notions concerning morality and religion 4 which in a greater or 
leſs degree are. common to all men) have, in ſome of them, been 
very much improved by education, or their own attention, while 
many others are ſo unthinking, and, uninſtructed, that, merely of 
themſelves, they would hardly ever come to be ſufficiently ſenſi- 
ble of their obligations to God, or be diſpoſed to perform them. 


EI 147 kW 


But if men of better knowledge give examples of worſhiping 


4 God in public, with an appearance of doing it from their, hearts, 
de conſequence may, and probably will be, that many of thoſe, 


ho might not otherwiſe have ever thought of their obligation. in 
this reſpect, may be induced to conſider it, and, as men are gene- 
It prone to imitation, eſpecially .. in any thing to which nature 
diſpoſes them, they may be led | think, to ſee, and practiſe their 


ry in this Point, they may come to believe, to fear and love God. 
Ir 
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OF SPIRITUAL. LIBERTY. Fare I. 1 
Yer. further, the aſſembling of numbers of men for his pub- 


| He worſhip, will, naturally, tend to produce in them proper af- 


foctions towards other.men. For by frequently offering their joint 
prayers to him, as the maker of all things, they will be, natural- 


| ly, put upon conſidering, that they, all alike, are his creatures, and 
all ever under his governing providence ;, that he, as their com- 
mon father, allows to all of them an equal acceſs to him, and re- 


gards their prayers, not according to their outwward condition in 
this life, but according to their real faith and piety. From which 


conſiderations, the wealthy and powerful, certainly, ought. to be, 


and, if they reflect at all, muſt become, in ſome degree, ſenſible, 


that he, who is acquainted with every the leaſt thing that paſſes 
among them, will, at ſome time or other, be the avenger of all ini- 


quity and acts of oppreſſion done againſt 


thoſe, of 4 he is the 


protector, and whoſe low and indigent ſtation at preſent, he has 
purpoſely appointed; that the powerfull and wealthy, as being his 
ſtewards, may have opportunities of ſhewing not only their Juſtice, 


but their compaſſion and benevolence towards their brethren, in 
relieving their wants, and doing to them all the good that is, 


properly ſpeaking, in their power. On the other 1 thoſe in 
lower life may be naturally led to reflect, that their ſuperiors in 


dignity and wealth derive theſe advantages from the providence of 


God, and therefore, ought, on his account, to be duly reſpected 


by their inferiors ; who are obliged, with Humility and acquieſ- 
cence, to go thro' the labours of the ſtation, which God hath aſ- 


ſigned them for the aid and benefit of. their ſuperiors, as well as? 


their own tryal and improvement in virtue. Since theſe diſpoſiti- 
ons tend to the happineſs of mankind, and to the glory of God, 


no doubt can be made, but that public worſhip, which is, natural- 


ly, in ſome degree, productive of them, muſt be our duty. Rea- 
ſon teaches us, that God cannot but require this worſhip of us, 


even tho! we had no engagements to each other, but what are de- 


rived from our having had all the ſame origin from God, the ſame 
rational nature, and dependent condition. 
But when we are conſidered as imbodied together in civil ſoci- 


ty, there ariſes from thence” a. further obligation to unite in pub- 
lic 


Tract II. Of the Liberty of piblickly 22 © b 
lic worſhip. For in that ſtate: there will ſometimes be Werbiag 6g 
benefits, common to the whole ſociety, to be aſſtied of God, an! 


thankſgivings to be paid him, on account of ſuch, when they have 5 . 


been received. No it viſibly is fit, it is morally neceſſary, that 
all, who are partakers of theſe benefits, in their ſocial capacity, 
ſhould join together in ſupplications to God for obtainin them, 
and in returns of due acknowledgment and thankſgiving for hav- 
ing received them. This is ſo much the voice of nature, that all 
civilized nations have been ſenſible, that they were obliged to pay 
ſuch public homage to God, and their practice was generally ſuit- 
able to it. They often it with great expence, by erect- 
ing temples for that purpoſe with much beauty and magnificence, 
by maintaining many prieſts to officiate in thoſe ſacred ſolemnities, 
by killing great numbers of animals as ſacrifices, and burning 
large quantities of coſtly perfumes ; all which circumſtances hows 
ed their ſenſe of the in and neceſſity of public worſhip. 
Bur this duty is ſtill more plainly injoined by our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. For ali, who embrace his religion, ate formed by him 
into a ſpiritual ſociety, of which he himſelf is the head, and of 
which every one is required, if it be in his power, to become a 
member, and is likewiſe obliged to ſhew that he adheres to that 
engagement, not only by profeſſing this religion, but alſo by aſ- 
ſembling with his Chriſtian brethren to offer praiſes, thanks, and 
ſupplications to God in the name of our ever bleſſed Redeemer. 
They are the more eſpecially obliged to do this, in order to partake 
of that ſacrament of the euchariſt, which was intended to be a 
memorial of his death, and a token of their ſpiritual union with 
him and with each other, and a mean of their receiving his gra- 
cious aſſiſtances, For we being many (ſays St. Paul,) are one bread. 
and one body, for wwe are all partakers of that one bread [r]. From 
whence it is plain, our Lord intended to require, that all Chriſti- 
ans ſhould join together, as they have opportunity, in public wor- 
ſhip. It is a part of that confeſſion of him before men, which he 
requires of us, and a wilful neglect of it, without a juſt reaſon, is 
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what he will not -fail to reſent : for whoever #2" or totally _ 
neglects, to do thoſe public actions, which imply an acknowledg- 
TI8.of the im benefits of our redemption, and were ap- 
pointed for that very purpoſe, may, with reaſon, be conſidered as 
greatly wanting in his duty to his Saviour, and will be puniſhed 
for this neglect. On the other hand, that men might alſo be en- 
gaged by conſiderations of a different kind to public worſhip, our 
Lord has promiſed, that wherever any number of them, even two. 
or three, ſhall hall be gathered together in his name [s}, he will be pecu- 
larly preſent with them, and graciouſly diſpoſed to grant their re- 
_ queſts for the aids of his holy Spirit, as far as he knows their caſe 
to require them. In the temple of Solomon, God was pleaſed to 
exhibit a ſenſible mark of his immediate preſence by a radiant 
light or glory in it [/}: But, under the Goſpel, men are to be in- 
fluenced by their reaſon, rather than by their ſenſes; and, there- 
fore, no ſuch viſible ſign of the divine preſence appears in our 
places. of public worſhip. We, however, may be affured, that our 
Saviour is not leſs prefent there, for all the purpoſes of ſpiritual 
aſſiſtance and conſolation ; which benefits are the greateſt: that men 
can poſſibly enjoy while they are on earth; and, therefore, they 
ought to be proportionably ſollicitous to render themſelves parta- 
kers of them. ' And that they might not fail of them for want 'of 
knowing the fitteſt times for this Publ worſhip, the apoſtles of our 
Lord, inſpired by him, appear to have ſet apart the firft day. of each. 
week La], more eſpecially for this important purpoſe, and in comme- 
moration of our Lord's reſurrection from the dead. Accordingly 
the primitive Chriſtians obſerved thoſe days with a proper folemnity 
and ſtrictneſs of devotion : They continued not only in the apoſtles 
doctrine, but in their fellowſhip or communion in breaking of bread, and 
in prayers [ uu], that is, in all acts of public worſhip. St. John, tlie be- 
loved diſciple of our Lord, when, towards the cloſe of his life, he was 
ſo infirm that he could not walk to church, cauſed himſelf to be car- 
ried thither in the arms of his diſciples. And the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews earneſtly preſſes them to hold faſt the pro- 
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Haſion of their faith wirbont forſaking their religious aſſemblies. 
LJ. He did not allow even the danger of their lives, in thoſs 


times of perſecution, to be an excuſe for abſenting themſelves to- | 
tally from this great duty of public worſhip. 8 1 

Now from the obligation that all men are under to aſſiſt at BY 
public worſhip of God, when it is duly perfornied, they muſt have 
a right to meet together, and perform it, as they ought,” wichout 


ſuffering any puniſhment, moleſtation, or hindrance whatſoever, 


from any ſovereign, or other perſon, upon that account. © For what 
God obliges any perſon to do, no one elſe can Have a right to hin- 
der, or, by any means, deter him from doing. All methods of re- 
ſtraint, or even menaces uſed to that purpoſe, would be acts of op- 
poſition to the will of God. Every ſovereign, indeed, is, by his 

office, the guardian of the peace and welfare of the nation, over 


which he preſides ; for ſecuring which, it is fit that he ſhould - 


have a watchful eye on all numerous aſſemblies of his ſubjects, 
even thoſe which are profeſſedly held for the worſhip of God; 
ſince it is poſſible, no doubt, that ſuch aſſemblibs may ſometimes 
be made occaſions of inciting thoſe, who aſſiſt at thing, to diſturb 


the peace of the civil ſtate. The forms of public devotion there 


uſed, or the inſtructions and exhortations given on the ſubject of 
religion, may have things mixed with them, that may tend to in- 
flame the minds of the worſhipers againſt the perſon of the ſove- 
reign, or againſt other  teligioniſts under his protection, or againſt 
the conſtitution, of the civil ſtate. Some of theſe things have been 
actually done in ſuch aſſemblies for divine worſhip, even by choſe, 
who have, at the ſame time, profeſſed to be, and, really, bas been 
in other reſpects, of the true religion. An erroneous zeal has put 
them on proceeding to great diſorders and outrages againſt thoſe 
Heathens or Jews, Or heterodox Chriſtians, whom they deemed. to 
be enemies to themſelves and to- God, on account of differences in 
religion. They have not only ridiculed and reyiled, but inſulted 
them, and diſtu rbed their devotion; they have pulled down. or 


Hud their came or other places, of worlbip . they have even, 
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OF. SPIRITUAL LIBERTY, Part I. 


In ſome caſes, affronted and | oppoſed the civil governors. on account 
of religion. | 

Bur all outrages or dlifirders.of this kind, and even all thikes 
that tend naturally to produce them, may juſtly be reſtrained by 


"the civil ſovereign, becauſe they are contrary to the ends of civil 


ſocieties, as well as to the nature of true religion. In order to the 
ſafety and welfare of mankind, and to the improvements poſſible to 
be made in their preſent condition, God hath, certainly, defigned, 
and viſibly formed them to live together i in civil ſtates, which will, 


generally, protect their perſons and properties againſt Violence and x: 


rapine, and will give riſe to many conveniences and improvements 
in knowledge, as well as in arts, which could not be had, if men 
lived in a ſtate of ſeparation from each other, or only in ſmaller 


companies together. But as ſuch civil ſtates cannot long ſubſiſt, 


unleſs all the members of them be quietly ſubmiſſive, and obedient, 


in all things lawful to their temporal governors; we may, there- 


fore, with 4 4 infer, that God does not require any thing of men, 


as a part of their religion, that muſt, or can, juſtly, interfere with 


or hinder their paying ſuch ſubmiſſion or obedience: For that 


would be to act inconſiſtently with his own deſign. Accordingly, 
right reaſon diſcovers nothing of this ſort in religion. It only di- 
rects us to believe in God, to acknowledge his perfections, to ex- 

| preſs our hopes of his protection and beneficence, to return our 
thanks for the benefits he confers upon us, and to yield as full and 


as conſtant an obedience, as we are able, to his moral laws. To all 
which the Chriſtian revelation adds, that we muſt believe the di- 
vine miſſion and authority of Jeſus Chriſt for the redemption. of 


| mankind, and their reconcilement to God; muſt profeſs this be- 
lief, and worſhip him before men, in order to convert them to the 
ſame religion; muſt offer our praiſes and ſupplications to God in 
his name, as our only mediator; acknowledge him in that high 
character of God, which in the Scriptures is aſcribed to him, and 


practice the moral laws with the inforcements he has added to 
them, and muſt practice thoſe poſitive ſacramental inſtitutions alſo 
which he hath appointed as means of receiving his grace, and 


our ſpiritual union with him, and with each other. All: theſe 
| things | 


1 


8 

Trat H. " Of the Literry of publickl wor biping ng .- 
things may at any time be done, in a public manner, . pro- 7 

ducing, from the nature of thoſe actions conſidered” in themſelves, 

the leaſt diſturbance to civil ſocieties, It muſt, therefore, be the 

intention of God, that theſe ſocieties ſhould not be at all ane 

on account of religion. From whence it follows, that if any | 

ſon, from a view of promoting: what he may, think to be the inter- 

eſt of true religion, or of gaining to the profeſſors of it any world- 

ly. advantages ſhall take occaſion, from the celebration of public 

worſhip, to put them upon any actions that diſturb and hurt the 

civil ſtate, he will not be juſtified by his really having this intern 

tion: For no men, merely on account of their being of the true 

religion, have, by the appointment or will of God, a right to 
EZ wealth, to honours or. power in a civil ſtate. Thoſe things are not 
| neceſlary to the right performance of their duty to him, or to their 
. attainment of eternal happineſs. They may, on the contrary, ſome- 

times hinder. them from or purſuing thoſe great ends, and 

may, in that caſe, be very hurtful to them: On which account 

God does not in the Chriſtian diſpenſation evet make a general 

promiſe to grant theſe. temporal advantages, even to his Githfal 

ſervants, whom, on the contrary, he often cauſes to be deſtitute of 

them, that their hearts may be the more effectually fixed on a life 

to come. He doth not, indeed, forbid the profeſſors of the true re- | 
ligion to poſſeſs. theſe advantages, when they can, without any un- | | 
lawful courſes, attain them. He approves their poſlefling them, | I 
when they make uſe of them to promote his ſervice and the good | mo 
of mankind; and when he foreknows, that they will act thus, or 1 
when he deſigns to try them, or has, otherwiſe, purpoſes to ſerve ' 
by ſo doing, his providence may cauſe things to work together to- 
wards their attaining them. But a right to poſſeſs them, does not 
ariſe from his general or particular grant. It depends on the tranſy 
actions of men with each other. And, therefore, if any of them 

uſe force, or fraud, ſedition, corruption, or any ſuch unlawful me- 
thods in order, to acquire to any profeſſors of the true religion, 
wealth, honour, or power in the civil ſtate, to ite diſturbance, or 
diſadvantage, and againſt the will of the ſovereign; he hath, in all. 
caſes, a right to prevent and puniſh their attempts. He may en- 
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46 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY,” Pt L 
.deayour to prevent them by requiring that every thing; either of a 
ſeditious or inflaming nature, ſhall be left out of the public prayets 

and preaching. For tho', indeed, thoſe of the true religion muſt 
have a right, 1 in their public worſhip to expreſs the articles of their 
faith, and give reaſons for them againſt oppoſite religioniſts, becauſe 
their doing ſo may be neceſſary for the inſtruction and confirmation 
of their own people; yet nothing invective, inſulting, or abuſive a- 
gainſt perſons of other religions ſhould be mixed with their pub- 
lic worſhip. If the ancient prophets, who were inſpired by God, 
have, on ſome occaſions, uſed language of this ſort, when he, who 
knew the hearts and circumſtances of men, faw this courſe to be 
neceſſary; yet that ſeems to be no fufficient precedent for unin- 
ſpired perſons to do the like. The apoſtle directs Chriſtians 75 
give an anſuver to every man that aſteth them a reaſon of the hope that 
is in tbem, with meekneſs and fear [y], that is, in a manner as inof- 
fenſive as poſſible. This is more eſpecially the duty of thoſe who 
are permitted publickly to profeſs the true religion, when it is dif- 
ferent from, and very oppoſite to, that which obtains among a 
great majority of the people in that country. And, in order to be 
ſecure of their practiſing this duty, the ſovereign may ſend perſons 
to inform him of what paſſes in every ſuch worſhiping afſembly, 
of which he hath any ſuſpicion ; he may oblige them to perform 
their worſhip with open doors, and hath a right to puniſh thoſe, 

whom he finds to be guilty of any "EE this bee bb in 1 

tion to the nature of their — 4 a er r eee 

Bur, in caſe that men of the true . en a6 molding more, 

than meet together to worſhip God ſeriouſly and moffenſively,”ac< 

cording to the obligations of this religion, no ſovereign can have 
an authority or right, either to hinder chem from ſo doing, or to 
puniſh. them on that account; beeauſe this conduct on his part, 
would (as I have ſaid) be aſſuming an authority to reſtrain them 
from doing what God, the fountain of all authority, commands 
them to do; a ſuppoſition plainly abſurd. Accordingly; our Savi- 
our's cls 095i; Peter ou if axon? When nn. A the 555 
2831 211. 
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council to preach any more in the name of Jeſus, with juſt free | 


dom ſaid, Whether it be rigbt in the fight of God to bearken unto you, 


rather than unto God, judge ye []. And the like reply will always 
be juſt with regard to publickly worſhiping God. To practice this 
according to the true religion, men cannot but have, at all times, a. 


right; becauſe, as I have ſhewn, they are under an obligation to do 
it, whenever they conveniently can, at the times appointed by God 


himſelf, or by thoſe -perſons, A he has INES to make 


fach appointment. 

MEN may, indend fully den * a ne Som coming t to. 
this worſhip, when they are employed in affairs of neceſſity, or - 
great importance to the public weal, or even to that of priva 
perſons ; for. the ſabbath, ſays our Saviour, war made for man, wo 
man for the fabbath fa}: And again, I will have mercy 
crifice [G]. He preferred ſuch actions of beneficence towards our 
neighbours; as were neceſſary at particular times, to the bare ob- 


ſeryance of any poſitive inſtitutions in religion. When the former 
of theſe is, of neceſſity, to be done, the latter muſt be omitted. Ac- 


cordingly, if the public ſafety or advantage, or even thoſe of private 
perſons, do, in any great degree, make it needful that men ſhould 
abſtain, for a time, from God's public worſhip, we may conclude, 
that he will then allow it; and, on ſuch occaſions, the ſovereign 
may juſtly command them to do things for the public ſervice, that 
may be inconſiſtent with their attending ſuch worſhip. The 
marching of armies, or working towards fitting out fleets for the 
public defence, on days of public worſhip; or acting in a ſiege, or 

battle for repelling enemies, or performing any kind of neceſſary 


labour, are things, beyond all queſtion, lawful, when commanded 


by a ſovereign. But wholly, or for a long time at once, to be ab- 
ſent from public worſhip, when there is not a ſufficient reaſon for 
it, cannot be lawful, and, therefore, no ſovereign can hang: autho- 
rity to require it of his ſubjects. | 


He cannot juſtly do it, even tho” this d al pablic worthip | 


may, by the miſconduct of ſome other perſons, not engaged in it. 
[z] Ac iv. 19. [4] Mark 3 ii, 7... [4] Matt. xii: 7 
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be made the occaſion of diſturbances and tumults in the civil ſtate. 
Theſe may ſometimes happen, when turbulent men, incited by 
their zeal for a falſe religion publickly received in a country, op- 
poſe and hinder the profeſſors of the true one, in their wks, 
and ufe violent means for that purpoſe. Thus the Jews and hea- 
thens did, at ſeveral times, in the firſt age of the Goſpel, at the 
preaching of which they themſelves raiſed tumults, and threw the 
blame of them on the apoſtles, whom they repreſented as men that 
would turn the world - upfide down [c]; but civil diſturbances, 
which, in reality, are not cauſed nor continued by the fault of 
worſhipers according to the truth, cannot be juſtly charged upon 
them, nor give reaſon ſufficient to a ſovereign for hindering them 
from the profeſſion or quiet exerciſe of their religion. He ought, 
by fit methods, to reſtrain the perſons, by whoſe means or incite- 
ment thoſe tumults have been raiſed. But he cannot have a right 
to prevent ſuch diſorders by totally reſtraining - the innocent and 
inoffenſive profeſſors of the true religion from worſhiping God in 
public agreeable to it. For the peace of civil ſociety, tho' it is, in- 
deed, of great importance, is not to be obtained by unlawful means. 
Now his hindring perſons of the true religion, for any long time, 
from peaceably worſhiping God in public, muſt be een and, 
therefore, no ſovereign ought ever to do it. 

Tux chief difficulty on this ſubject regards thoſe Fenn who. 
err, as to points of importance, in religion ; and the queſtion is, 
whether a ſovereign be obliged to-permit any ſuch erroneous per- 
ſons to worſhip God in public, and, by their examples, as well as 
inſtructions and exhortations in that worſhip, to ſeduce others, and 

propagate their errors as far as that liberty will afford them oppor- 
tunities of doing it? The Romaniſts and other intolerants deny 
this, and, on the other hand, earneſtly contend, that the uſe of pe- 
nalties againſt blameable errors in religion, is not only lawful, but 
expedient and neceſſary on the part of a ſovereign : For which opi- 


xion their een have been, , theſe: 
I ba Acts xvii, 6, 


PFS, 


Tract an.” f the Literly of publickly worſhiping God. 49 


FiRrsT, that errors in religion, when publickly maintained after 
proper declarations and admonitions given to the contrary by the 
Catholic church (which errors are then to be conſidered as here- 
ſies) are, in many caſes, ſins. of a heinous kind againſt God: For 
ſome of them (as thoſe of the Gnoſtics, the Manicheans, and the 
like) detract greatly from his honour, the preſervation and mainte- 
nance of which, ought to be an object of the higheſt concern to all 
rational agents. If they be obliged to vindicate the honour. of a 
father or a friend, how much more that of God, who has a much 
higher and more endearing : relation to them, and whoſe honour is 
greatly violated by a public profeſſion of doctrines, either blaſphe- 
mous or plainly falſe, and contrary to divine revelation? And moſt 
of theſe, errors muſt haye . proceeded from a grieyous corruption, 
which might have been, avoided, both in the underſtandings and in 
the wills of the perſons concerned: And they lead to great defects 
and miſconducts i in the practice of religion, 7 tend, greatly to hurt 
the credit, and to diſturb the peace, order, and good government of 
his Za 14-14 which accounts, they muſt alway be the objects of 
God's indignation. .. Such worſhip, + on ee by ſuch 
perſons, ought not to be permitted. | 
Ir is further to be conſidered, that ſuch 8 are very dan- 
gerous to the ſpiritual welfare of many well-diſpoſed ken in 
common life, who, being. unſkilful, and generally unguarded, may, 
by the artful infnaring diſcourſes heard in their public worſhip, be 
unayoidably infected with the venom of their hereſy ; and theſe 
wrong, notions in religion will, naturally, carry 1 them into ill prac- 
tice, and be productive of their eternal ruin. Now Beza (p. 96) 
obſerves, that it is a greater fin to kill the ſoul of any, perſon, than 
his body. On which account, as. the guilt of theſe heretics is the 
greater, ſo the caſe of the ſeduced is the more to be pitied, and 
they ought t. to be guarded with the greater care from ſuch perni- 
cious infection. 4 
IxpEED charity requires, that even thoſe heretics: themiſelves 
ought, if poſſible, to be reduced to'a found mind; and be thereby 
faved from eternal deſtruction, tho” it be by their undergoing ſome 
temporal ſufterings. But if this their ſpiritual welfare, thro their 
D919 H | moo 
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pride, obſtinacy, 488 other evil diſpoſitions, can but ſeldom be 
procured, yet the ſafety of the civil ſtate ought, at leaſt, to be con- 
kalte, which heretics are, in general, likely to diſturb by their am- 
| bition and love of being at the head of ſtate factions, which are ea- 
fily formed ont of differences of religion. Hardly any remarkable 
heretic but hath fallen, and will be likely to 950 into a turbulent 
and ſeditious conduct [d]. . | 
Ap, beſides this, when they are numerous, and not puniſhed as 
they ought to be, they tend to draw down God's indignation upon 
the civil ſtates where they are ſuffered. On all theſe accounts, 
the ſovereign, as deriving his authority from God, and repreſentin g 
him on earth [el. muſt be authorized and obliged to maintain his 
| honour, and provide for the welfare both ſpiritual and temporal, 
both public and private, of the people committed to his charge. 
Tur intolerants obſerve further, that civil penalties are means 
not improper to be uſed for this purpoſe, N theſe may, ſome- 
times, by the grace of God, cauſe {469 4 themſelves to conſider, 
to ſee and to quit their errors; as St. Auſtin (fee Bayle's Com. p. 
86) aſſures us experience hath often ſhewn. * But even tho? penal- 
ties ſhould not have this effect of converting heretics, yet they may 
be juſtly inflicted on them, for having, by wilful negligence or 
paſſion, corrupted or perverted their own underſtandin g. or, at leaſt 
they may have a good effect in preventing, by a proper terror, many 
weak perſons from being ſo eaſily corrupted by theſe heretics ; 
who, with that view, ought either to be kept under cloſe confine- 
ment, or be driven out of the ſovereign's dominions, or, when, it 
is neceſſary, ought to be puniſhed even with death. 14 
Malignant hereſies have, by theſe means, in many inſtances, 
been ſuppreſſed and extirpated ; by which otherwiſe not only great 
numbers of private perſons, but even whole nations, would have 
been over-run and corrupted. Spain hath been by theſe means ſe⸗ 


{4] Multo minus dubitari poteſt quin religionis & pictatis cura ad magiftratum per- 
Bacat, quia, nifi ſancte et integre obſervetur, fieri non poteſt quit IN OE 
omni calamitatum generi, reſpublica objiciatur. Beaa 24. os 
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cured from the propagation of theſe heretical Aces whigh, 
ſoon after the abdication of Charles Vth, were beginning to take 
root there. France has, in great meaſure, extirpated and ſuppreſſed 


the like, after they had much ſpread themſelves, and cauſed great 


commotions and much bloodſhed in that country. The dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the kingdom of Poland have, by the ſame 
means, cleared themſelves in great meaſure, of theſe noxious 
weeds; and ſo might other countries have done, if due care had 
been taken. And, therefore, if ſovereigns do not imploy theſe pe- 
nal methods, when they are in their power, againſt falſe religions, 
they may juſtly be blamed for not performing their duty. Theſe, 
fay the intolerants, are clearly the dictates. of natural reaſon, ſup- 
ported by known facts. 

AnD they are further confirmed by divine revelation, which evi- 
dently preſcribes the civil puniſhment of ſuch errors in religion, 
and ſuch ill practices occafioned by them, as are in their nature 
clearly repugnant to ſacred truth, dithonourable fo e and very g 
hurtful to men. 

ONE e eber of this kind wess chin men, (freing the 
great benefits derived to them from the heavenly bodies, together 
with their beauty and the regularity of their courſes, and not ſuf- 
ficiently attending to the ſuggeſtions of their reaſon) were led to | 
take them for deities, and paid an idolatrous worſhip to them. 
That a ſtop might be put to this idolatry, greatly injurious to his 
perfections, God expreſsly ordered it in the law of Moſes to be ſe- 
verely puniſhed, even with death, which, accordingly, was done, 
in the Jewiſh ſtate, by Moſes, Elijah, Hezekiah, and others: And 
Job (who, tho' a ſtranger to the common wealth of Iſrael, yet 
had the advantage of divine revelation) declares in like manner 
that this 1dolatry ought to be puniſhed by the Judge .J. The word 

peliti 559, uſed in the Hebrew for judge, is the fame (except in 
| the difference of namber) that is uſed in the 11th verſe of that 
chapter, for the judge in caſe of adultery, who, in this caſe, was 
certainly, to inflict eivil puniſhment, and probably even death, on 


# [Lf] Job . 28. | N 
1 3 


them to come into it, they ſhould be forced ſo to do. Compel them 
20: come in, ſays he, that my. houſe may be filled [G]. He alſo threat- 
ned, that the temporal judgments of God ſhould fall upon the 
Jewiſh nation, as puniſhments for their having rejected him, in 

like manner, as the evangelical prophet Ifaiah had declared, that 
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the criminal; and, therefore, in all appearance, he was to do the 


ſame againſt idolatrous worſhip. And Job plainly declares, that 
this offence was to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, as a diſreſpect 


and affront to the perfections of God]; for, he ſays, that if he had 
practiſed this idolatrous worſhip, he ſhould have denied, that is, he 
ſhould have failed very greatly in the reſpe& due to God that is 
above. Now if an author divinely inſpired affures us, that the ma- 
giſtrate in that country was authorized, and even obliged by the 
light of reaſon, to puniſh this offence as criminal, tho' it might, in 
ſome caſes, be founded partly in error, and the prejudice of educa- 
tion, we. ought, by a parity of reaſon, to conclude, that he might, 
and all other ſovereigns both may, and } ought to, puniſh other 


blameable errors, and practices proceeding from them againſt true 
religion. | 


Ir there be not en ſaid to this purpoſe in the e of 


the New Teſtament, the intolerants ſay, we are not to wonder, be- 


cauſe this point had before been ſufficiently ſettled by natural rea- 
ſon, and by the holy Scriptures under the Moſaical diſpenſation, 


and becauſe our Saviour did not aſſume any civil power. Vet he 


himſelf, in a remarkable cafe, when only religion was concerned, 


did, in order to vindicate the honour of God, make uſe of fome 
degree of force, againſt, thoſe who /o/d ſbeep and oxen &c. [g, in 


one of the outward courts of the temple at Jeruſalem, even when 
their practice was permitted both by the Jewiſh prieſts and by the 
civil governors. And in one of his parables, wherein he ſeems to 


have repreſented his church as it ſhould be in future times, ſup- 


ported by the civil power, (fee Auguſt. Epiſt. ad Emerit. 164.) 


He directs that, if men ſhould not acknowledge the truth of his 


religion, or would not comply with the, gentle. invitations made 


[2] I i. 7. DI Mark xiv, 23. 
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mitted, not againſt the civil ſtate, but only againſt the apoſtles, 


as miniſters of | Chriſt, and governors of his church. At the word 
of St. Peter, death came upon Ananias and his wife Sapphira 


[4]; Elymas was ſtruck with blindneſs by St. Paul, for endea- 


vouring to hinder the converſion of Sergius the proconſul to the 
faith of the Goſpel [I]. And tis probable, that the ſame apoſtle - 
inflicted bodily penalties upon Hymenæus and Alexander, who 


had been guilty of blaſpheming, i. e. ſpeaking evil of tbe Chri- 


tian faith Im]. (Bayle Com. Tom. II. 55.) Since our Lord in- 
ſpired his apoſtles, who were but private perfons in the civil ſtate, 


to exert ſuch authority of puniſhing thoſe who were offenders only 


againſt the true religion, we may ſtill more juſtly Fr reſume, that he 
e like, by their 
civil power, in purſuance of the advice of thoſe, who hav ſuc- 


will authorize and even require ſovereigns to do 


ceeded to the apoſtles i in the government of his church. And, in 


fact, this doctrine is laid down by St. Paul, when he repreſents 
it to be the duty of every ſovereign, as the miniſter of God l to 


uſe the ſword with which he hath intruſted him for the puniſh- 
ment of evil-doers. (St. Auſt. Epiſt: clxiv ad Emerit. apud Bayle 


2d. Com. p. 131. For herefies are, by this fame apoſtle [o], 
(fee Bayle 2d. Com. 337.) repreſented as works of the fleſh, and, 


therefore, (as Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux juſtly argues, me Advert. 
p. 243) they are, by this text, declared to be puniſhable by the 
civil ſovereign. See * Com. p. 131, 1 9 140. ibid. 3 38, 
360, &c. 


AND eee as ſoon as the weaker POWers * Chri- 


ſtian, they thought it their duty to enforce the ſentences of the 
e againſt heretics by temporal penalties. This was done i in 


| [7] Ifaiah vi. 12. 1 Acts v. 10. Wk Ads xii. 8, It. . Bea, 146. 


33 
the nation which aoould not receive the future Savivur, ſhould: periſb 
DJ. And, after his deceaſe, his apoſtles, tho not veſted with An y * 
civil authority, yet uſed the miraculous heavenly power, of Which 
they were poſſeſſed, for inflicting! bodily puniſhments on divers. 
8 if not for bare errors in religion, yet certainly for offences 
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many inſtances, by Conſtantine the Great and his ſucceſſors, (ſee 
Prynne p. 36, 39.) in the eaſtern empire. They commanded that the 
heretics, who denied the Nicene faith, ſhould be driven out of the 
churches; and ſent the chief leaders of them into baniſhment : 
And the like courſe of adding civil penalties, by way-of enforce- 
ment to the biſhop's ſentence of excommunication, for hereſy, &c. 
hath been continued ever fince, and is to this day, in almoſt all 
parts of the Chriſtian church ; even among the ere: as 
well as in the communion of the church of Rome. 

In a word, fay the intolerants, it is certainly true, that, * 
the temporal princes have received the Goſpel, the far greater 
number of Chriſtians in every age, both fathers and biſhops of the 
church, and the temporal powers and governors in all nations, even 
the pretended reformers, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Beza, 

agreed in the lawfulneſs of employing fecular punith- 
ment againſt thoſe whom they deemed to be heretics, and have 
practiſed accordingly, when they had it in their power. 

Bxroxx we conſider the anſwers that have — given to theſe 
ſeveral arguments, it will be proper to form a right ſtate of the 
queſtion, by obſerving in what caſes, and to what degree, the 
friends of liberty think that force or reſtraint may juſtly be uſed in 
matters of religion; and in what caſes, and ay far an indulgence 
or toleration, as to public worſhip, and profeſſion of opinions there- 
in ought to be allowed to perſons in error concerning religion. 
(Theſe points have been formerly much diſputed, even amongſt 
Proteſtants Ig], and are not, at preſent, ſo well ſettled among all 
of them, as things of ſo much importance to the welfare of man- 
kind might be wiſhed to be.) In order to clear the. way towards 


[7] See de Meaux Hiſt. Variat. Tom, IT. p. 7 47: 1 account of the . 
timents of Luther, and C alvin, and others of the firſt . about the eber wa 
of heretics. 

See: Bayle's Dictionary Engliſh, you ST. PONG p. "abi cos of a 
Synod of the, Walloon churches held at Amſterdam in Auguſtin 1690, wherein this 
propoſition, That the magiſtrate has no right, by virtue of his authority, to ſup- 
<< preſs idolatry. and hinder the progreſs of hereſy,” is one of thoſe whieh that 
Synod ſolemnly and, unapimoyſly declares falſe, ſcandalous, and perniciqus, equally 
deſtructive of n and 2 &c. | FX 

Cc 
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the truth, the firſt thing to be obſerved is, That no perſon ought. 
to be, with impunity, ſuffered openly to deny, either that there is 
a God, or that the world is governed by his providence, or that 
men will ever be puniſhed by him for the ill actions they have 
done. . For an open denial of me of theſe great truths muſt be 
very detrimental to civil ſociety, the peace and. welfare of which 
muſt always depend greatly on the influence which theſe principles 
have on the minds of the people. Every one, who reflects on the 
circumſtances of mankind, or is acquainted with their hiſtory, muſt 
be apprized, that, in ſeveral caſes, great miſchiefs may be done, by 
— by fire, and other ſecret methods, to private perſons, and 
even to princes and ſtates themſelves; and yet the perſons who do. 
them, may either be concealed from the knowledge of men, or 
have probable hopes of avoiding puniſhment from them. Now, in 
ſuch caſes, nothing can have weight enough to deter men from 
crimes, that may ſometimes produce to thoſe, who commit them, 
great preſent advantage, but only the fear they have of God, as 
one who knows all things; hath infinite power, Ws will, certain-- 
ly, at fome time or other, infli ſevere puniſhments on all wieked 
perſons. That this fear, if once deeply rooted in their minds, will | 
work ſtrongly upon them; Lucretius himſelf, as much as it was I 
againſt his Epicurean ſcheme, 11 8 no . of TON in 


the n lines [D 3 


The baman paniments floald be ION 
Men under piercing terrors often lay, 
| Conſcious of guilt, they ſuff* rings for it fear 
Worſe after death, than any can be here; 
And e as _— to them now appear. 
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bel a tamen etſi A 0 conſcia recti, 
Præmetuens, adhibet ſtimulos, torretque flagellis: 
Nec videt intereà qui terminus eſſt malorum | F 
Foſſit, nec qui fit malorum denique finis: 25 
Atqui.cadem. metuit PIE ne in morte graveſcant,. 
| 'Y E Tab. re 9437 1031. 
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It appears from hence that theſe were known to be the general 
ſentiments of mankind. And of this, the wiſeſt legiſlators; and 
_ philoſophers of Greece and Rome were ſo ſenſible, - that they en 

_ deavoured by various means, to make ſtrong and laſting Wee ar 
on their people, of hope and fear with reſpect to the Gods. _ 
what good effects theſe impreſſions had, the Roman hiſtory re 
markably ſhews in divers inſtances: of perſons, who, from the * 
ror of their conſciences, and the fear of divine vengeance, diſco- 


vered the moſt dangerous and ſecret. conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, 


and were kept from ſeditions, mutinies, and rebellions. Dionyſ. Hal. 
Livy, and Machiavel [s]. Polybius, for theſe reaſons, thought it 
was very wrong in thoſe perſons: of his age, who were for unſettling 
the Roman people as to their notions of puniſhments to be inflicted in 
a future ſtate; becauſe they had, at that time, a very good effect upon 
the Romans, and the want of them had an exceedingly bad one upon 
the Grecks. Tully (de Legg. ii.) doubts not to affirm, that opinions 


what gave the chief force to oaths, made leagues and covenants to 

be obſerved, and kept up ſociety among men. In the firſt book 
de Nat. Deor. the ſame author ſays, that if piety were ſubverted, 
juſtice itſelf and human ſociety would be deſtroyed. Plutarch af- 
firms, that the firſt thing, and of the moſt importance. in-the con- 


ſtitution of laws, is to eſtabliſh the belief of the Gods [J. And, 


among the moderns, Machiavel, how little ſoever he was con- 
cerned for religion on its own account, yet, for the fake of civil 
government, declares, and inculcates his ſentiments about keeping 
up the great principles of it in the minds of the people; It 
will be found, ſays he, (Diſe. on Livy, chap, xi.) by whoever 
„ conſiders the Roman hiſtory, how uſeful. a thing religion is to 
* the government of armies, to the uniting of the people, to the 
« keeping men good, and to the nen them Wenne bad.“ 


[5] Vid. Dion. Halicarn, de  judicio Publit et Marci Tarquin. Lib: v. a. 
Diſc. on Livy, chap. xii, xiii. 

[1] AM ali frye 4% Korn ia 21k * Your, tech, ww 4 1 oC, 
Ota dota; % uli, x. r. A. Plutarch adv. Colot. 
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about the providence of God, were of very great uſe, as being 


He, 


3 
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He, in the ſame. chapter, obſetves, that as ſtrictneſs in divine 


« worſhip, and a conſcientious regard for oaths, are great helps tothe... 
« advancement of a ſtate ; ſo. the contempt of the former, and he |. 


«« neglect of the latter, are the natural means of its deſtruction.” 
And again, (chap. xii.) he ſays, ( that thoſe princes and common 
% wealths, who would keep their governments intire and uncor- 
„ rupted, are, above all things, to take care of religion, and its 
«« ceremonies, and to preſerve them in due veneration. For in 


the whole world there is not a greater ſign of imminent ruin, 


% than when God and his worſhip are deſpiſed.”  _ - 


_ Ueon the whole, it is very certain that a belief in God, as the 


governor of the world, a; fear of him, as the certain puniſher of 
all wicked actions, with hope and truſt in him, as the aſſiſter and 
rewarder of the good, are principles greatly conducive, and, mo- 
rally ſpeaking, even neceſſary to the laſting welfare of civil ſocie- 
ties. For which reaſon, the governors of them, in order to their 
preſervation, muſt not only be authorized, but obliged, to keep up. 


thoſe principles, as 2 as poſſible; in the mind: of their ſub 


jects: And, accordingly, thoſe perſons, who profeſs to have none” 
of this belief of themſelves, and endeavour to extirpate it from the 
hearts of others, may be juſtly puniſhed for ſo doing, and re- 
ſtrained for the future, by any methods that will be neceſſary and 
probably effectual. They may either be cloſely impriſoned, or ba- 
niſhed out of the ſociety, and forbidden to rewarn. under penalties 
ſufficient to prevent their ſo 9 

AND, from the ſame principle of 6 regard to the Pub- 
lic welfare, a like courſe may be taken with all thoſe, that hold 
any other errors which naturally tend to diſturb or hurt the civil 
ſtate. Such are they, who nds, « that no toleration is to be- 
allowed to, or faith kept with, heretics, but that they are to be, 
in all ways, moleſted, cated; harraſſed, and perſecuted, even 
to death; and that heretical princes themſelves may juſtly be 


depoſed and murdered by their ſubjects at the command of a fo- 


<« reign eccleſiaſtical potentate,” Theſe profeſſed errors naturally 
productive of ſuitable practices, when they are held by great num- 
bers of the people, can never conſiſt with the laſting peace and 

| I | 9885 
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ciple of ſecuring the public welfare, all 
be reſtrained from holding aſſemblies for their public worſhip; may be 
<gloſely conſined, or ſent out of the country. Their full perſuaſion 
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ſafety of any country; and, therefore, they, who profeſs them, 


and endeavour their propagation, may, juſtly, either be ſent out 

of the country, or, while they remain in it, may not be per- 
mitted to hold any aſſemblies for their public worſhip, in which 
inſtructions may be given, and endeavours uſed to ſpread theſe 

iples among the people. One muſt here add, that there are 

ſtill ſome other perſons, to whom the ſame reaſoning juſtly extends: 
I mean thoſe, who, tho' very different from the former in their ſen- 
timents of religion, yet hold errors, concerning it, directly tending 
to weaken and ſubvert! any civil ſtate. Such are thoſe who maintain 
that dominion and property are founded only in divine grace, i. e. be- 


Jong only to thoſe perſons who are right in their religion, and endued 


with divine grace. That oaths are unlawful'to be taken on any oc- 
caſion; that all, even defenſive, war, and the bearing any magiſtracy, 


ate things inconſiſtent with the duty of a Chriſtian. Upon the prin- 
perſons thus erroneous, may 


of the truth of their notions, if innocently contracted, may, in- 
deed, be an excuſe for them in the ſight of God; but is not to be 
regarded by a civil ſovereign, becauſe he cannot be aſſured of the 

truth of this circumſtance; or, if he could, yet their ſincerity in 
their error would not give them a right to Hurt the civil ſtate, nor 
will it juſtify him for permitting them to do it. With regard, in- 
deed, to perſons of this latter claſs of errors; and even to thoſe of 
the former, one may juſtly allow, that if their number be not large 
in. proportion to the other inhabitants of a country, and there be 
not much danger that they ſhould make many converts to their 
errors, they may, in that caſe, be connived at, and tolerated; eſpe- 
cially when, in general, they are loyally and ſoberly diſpoſed, and 
uſefull for carrying on trade and manufactures, But to this tole- 


ration, connivance, at liberty, they, ſtrictly ſpeaking, have no right; 


they may juſtly be reſtrained from holding aſſemblies for public 
worſhip, or put under conſinement, or ſent out of the country, 
whenever a regard to the res welfare and athens 4 e this 
. to 
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to be done, in order to prevent too great an increaſe of theſe ſec- 
taries. Thus far it ſeems to be evident, that civil penalties or be 


| ſtraints may be juſtly uſed againſt perſons erroneous in religion. 


Bur here, moſt of the friends of liberty ſtop... They. do not 
allow, that the ſame courſe may be. juſtly taken in the caſe of er- 
rors which, without being in themſelves, or by plain conſequence, 
any way hurtful to the civil ſtate, are only repugnant to ſacred 


truth, made known by reaſon, or by divine revelation. They think 


that againſt perſons, by whom errors of this latter kind only are 
held, no force, or civil puniſhment can, merely on that account, 
be juſtly employed, either in the way of puniſhment or even of re- 
ſtraint of them from public worſhip, with an intention to make 
them embrace the truth in religion, 

Nor but theſe friends of liberty admit, in | the firſt place, That 
divers errors of ſuch a nature may be very blameable in the fight 
of God, when they have proceeded from a great corruption in the 
underſtanding, and that corruption derived from their ill affections, 
and paſſions not reſiſted and governed as they ought to have been. 
If any particular writer in our country has too crudely and gene- 
rally aſſerted the innocency of error; this never hath been the 
doctrine of Proteſtants in general. Chillingworth is expreſs in 
aſſerting the contrary, and ſo is biſhop Taylor, and, in this point, 
all h Proteſtants agree. They readily own, that ſuch er- 
rors, as we are no ſpeaking of, tho not liable to civil puniſh- 
ments or reſtraints, are yet finful in the fight of God; and, in cafe 
of impenitence, will, in due time, be puniſhed by him. 

Tus friends of liberty are likewiſe ſenſible, that civil puniſh- 
ments and reſtraints, might, in ſome caſes, be of advantage in pre- 


ſerving well-meaning, but weak, perſons from being corrupted by 


heretics. The cauſe of hereſy, tho bad at the bottom, yet, in ap- 


pearance, may often be ſuch, as that ſeveral plauſible things may 
be ſaid in its behalf by artful men, who may thereby work upon 
weak ones. Now this bad effect might, undoubtedly, be in great 
meaſure prevented by impoſing ſilence on heretics, as to public 
worſhip; by impriſaning them, and — all acceſs to them; 
12 by 
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by ſending them out of a ane and hindering the importation 
of any books they write. 

- In the laſt place, the friends of Wberty are alſo fally apprized, 
how: very great effects, civil puniſhments have, in many caſes, 
actually had againſt the profeſſors of the true religion. "They know 
that the cruel proceedings of the inquiſition in Spain, during the. 
reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and of Philip the II. were the 
means of utterly rooting out the Proteſtant religion from thence, 
when it was otherwiſe likely to have taken root, and increaſed very 
much. In France, the Proteſtant religion hath, by the like means, 
been almoſt wholly ſuppreſſed : 'Tho' the Papiſts in that king- 
dom have not admitted the inquiſition into it, nor have, lately, 
much uſed the horrible puniſhment of burning for what they call 


- hereſy ; which puniſhment againſt it, they yet contend to be law- 


ful, nor have, ſo often as formerly, put lay Proteſtants to death in 
any way, yet they have uſed methods againſt them nearly as hard 
to be born; ſuch as military execution, abuſes practiſed to their 
wives and children; long doleful impriſonments in dungeons or the 
galleys, &c. And theſe methods have had too much ſucceſs againſt - 
the Proteſtant religion; ſo that, in courſe of time, it is in the ut- 
moſt danger of being utterly extinguiſhed in that kingdom: As 
it is alſo likely to be, by ſimilar methods, in moſt part of tho _ 
ſtrian dominions, and in divers other countries. | 

No doubt therefore can be made; but that, in the dl WY 


of things, the like effects that have been produced againſt the truth 
in ſo many places, might be alſo prevalent againſt error, if the 


ſame methods of reſtraint and civil puniſhment were uſed. - For 
error can never be ſo well formed in itſelf as to make a ſtand 
againſt them, as truth, if other things are equal, will be. 

But tho” the friends of liberty are ſenſible of theſe things; yet 
moſt of them maintain, that, againſt men, who hold errors in reli- 


gion, not detrimental to the civil ſtate, no civil force or puniſh- 


ment, nor any reſtraint from public worſhip, can juſtly be imploy- 
ed; becauſe arguments of much greater weight againſt the uſe of 


the like methods, &c. in the caſe of ſuch perſons, may be clearly 
deduced, 


deduced, both from natural reaſon, and from . Goſpel of. our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
From the light of mere reaſon; they argue . 


practiſe true religion; for thoſe things depending on themſelves 


only, they could have done them in a ſtate of nature. It was the 
neceſſity of being protected in their perſons and properties againſt 
violence and fraud, that induced them to form thoſe ſocieties, and 


to grant to the governors of them authority to employ the joint 


force and wealth of the whole ſociety, or ſuch a part of it as 
ſhould be needful, in- protecting and ſecuring the perſon and pro-- 
perty of each particular member from alt injurious treatment. 
There is no reaſon to-ſuppoſe, they intended to grant to their go-- 
vernors any authority to- judge for them about matters of religi- 
on; for that is a right which no man himſelf can lawfully give up. 
or transfer to another; much leſs is it ſuppoſable, that they would 
grant to their governors an authority to force them, by violence and 
terror, to act againſt their 2 and oonſcienptf as to the truth 


of religion. 


AL l. that can be with aa foppoſed; is only char they would. 
grant their governors authority to concern themſelves in preſerv- 
ing among the members thoſe capital principles of religion, with 
out which civil ſociety itſelf cannot long ſubſiſt, viz. a belief of. 
God's exiſtence, of his providence over human affairs, and the cer- 
tainty that he will, ſome time or other, puniſh men for their evil 
actions. More than this, there is no reaſon to think; that; at the 


inſtitution of civil:ſociety, men deſigned that their civil governors, 
who derive all their authority only from their conſent, ſnould ever: 
interpoſe in matters of religion, 15 not detrimental to the civil 


ſtate, but ſhould leave the belief, profeſſion, and practice of all 
ſuch kind of religion, Wn to the liberty of- each ſingle member. 


of the ſociety. 


Tus argument, moſt of the friends of religious liBerty, think 
to be in itſelf - ſufficiently concluſive in favour of it. Vet, as ſome: 
perſons indeed, have not been ſo fully fatisfied as to that pornt 3; 


| that men muſt be ſuppoſed to have had no other view at all in-en-- 
tering), 
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inſtituting civil ſocieties was not, that men might know and 
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| tering into. civil ſociety, but merely the ſecuring their perions, pro- 


perties, and temporal intereſts; they think that a number of men, 
as rational agents, conſcious of their obligations to God, would 
have alſo⸗ a view to promote his glory, and the ſalvation of men, in 


all proper ways, to which civil ſociety would give opportunity ; 
and that from God, and even from. the reaſon of the thing, the go- 


RR. of them muſt be ſuppoſed to be veſted with 2 for this 


purpoſe. Now whether this ſuppoſition be in ſome reſpects to be 
admitted or not; yet, to prove that it will not ever juſtify the uſe 
of any violence or terror to bring men to the true religion, the 
friends of liberty, againſt that notion alledge, that, if God ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to have conferred, by the law of nature, upon civil ſo- 
vereigns an authority to inflict puniſhments on any perſon for er- 
rors in religion not hurtful to the civil ſtate, the conſequences dr 
effects that muſt, naturally, follow from the grant of this autho- 
rity, would be greatly repugnant. to his own perfections, and to 
the happineſs of mankind: And therefore this ſuppoſition ought 


not to be made, nor can any ſovereign be, by the law of nature; 5 


juſtly veſted with this authority. 
Fox, in the firſt place, as there will probably be at all times 
many more ſovereigns of falſe religions, than of the true one; civil 
puniſhments will be much oftner employed againſt this true reli- 
gion, than on its behalf: And ſovereigns, who think themſelves 


in the right, and authorized by God, when they meet with much 


oppoſition from men, will be for the moſt part diſpoſed, if not at 
firſt, yet in length of time, to uſe rigorous puniſhments on ſuch 
occaſions, againſt the profeſſors of the truth; they will inflict 
heavy fines or confiſcations, baniſhment or death, often preceded or 
accompanied with torments, by which puniſhments theſe perſons 
will be, almoſt irreſiſtibly, compelled to the profeſſion of known 
errors, againſt their conſciences, and againſt. the declared will of 
God. We cannot but be ſenſible how many perſons, ſuch as arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, By John Cheeke, &c. have miſerably fallen in 


© this dangerous way: And tho' we may hope that God will have 


ſome regard to : 5 weakneſs of men under ſuch terrible trials, yet 


we cannot be certain that he wall pardon them ; ; for it is undoubt- 
edly 
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edly a great ſin to deny the truth of God, even when it is to fave 
their lives. It implies a diſtruſt of God's Providence, and the ſup- 
ports of his grace, &c. And it is directly contrary to 6ur Saviour's 
command, that we ſhould confeſs him before n men r [4] ; our diſobedience 
to which precept, he plainly threatens, ſhall be followed with our 
damnation [l. He that will thus ſave bfe, ſoall 2 72 it [x]. 80 
that the uſe of ſuch puniſhments mult be of a very dangerous and 
pernicious- tendency. 

SECONDLY, when ſuch compulſive puniſhments a: are : uſed a a gainſt 
error in religion, they will do very little or no good; they, 6 
bly, will do a great deal of miſchief. For they cannot, in any de- 
gree, influence the underſtanding, ſo as to make men. really ſee 
things otherwiſe, than they do.. If, indeed, the chains, that are. 
put upon the body, could ac the operations of the mind, or 
the flames, that burn the former, enlighten the latter, there might 
be ſome reaſon for imployin g fire or force againſt error. in religion.. 
But conſtant experience ſhews, that no effect of that kind can ever 
- be produced by them. They will, probably, and generally have a. 
quite contrary one. Men will hardly ever be diſpoſed; to. ſee, or 
think that to be the truth, for not ſeeing which, as. it is maintain- 
ed by the ſovereign, they are ſo hardly uſed, and, as they will al-- 
ways conceive, unjuſtly. They will never think well of any argu- 
ments offered by their perſecutors for it. They will not. attend 
enough to apprehend the true force of them. Now outwardly to 
profeſs any thing, tho it be really true, which they think in their 


hearts to be certainly falſe, will be ſo far from pleaſing God, who: - 


knows the heart [y and requires that men ſhould always profeſs. 
and act agreeably to what paſſes: in.it,, that they wall,. by ſo doing,, 
highly affront and offend him. - 

THIRDLY, ſuch puniſhments, when uſed in any Chriſtian coun-- 
try, will in great meaſure prevent the unlearned or: ignorant part: 
of mankind from having any credible: grounds of faith as to the. 
Chriſtian religion. For theſe men muſt, (as I have ſhewn.in the 
firſt Tra) depend for thoſe evidences, on the probity and veracity 


ej Matt. x. 32. (w] Matt. x. 33. [x] Matt. xvi, 25. [5] Pfal. xliv. 21. 
off. 


may not be touched. What is th's but hypocriſy, as viſible, and 
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of learned men, who muſt inform them' of many circumſtances 


and facts relating to the origin and propagation of this religion, 
and to the genuineſs, ſafe tradition, and juſt verſion of the holy 
Scriptures, which contain it. Theſe facts, he unlearned, of them- 
ſelves, cannot know. But how can theſe unlearned perſons de- 
pend juſtly on the teſtimony and. veracity of the learned, when 
they ſee theſe latter to be under the danger or dread of ſuffering 
rigorous penalties, if they give any accounts of things, that are at 


all contrary to the religion that prevails in their country? In that 


caſe can there be any ſure or reaſonable dependence on the probity 
of ſuch men, that they will give right accounts of things? _. 
THERE will always be ground for ſuſpecting, that, from a fear 


of ſuffering, if they ſhould ſay any thing contrary. to the religion 
of the country, they will miſrepreſent and give falſe accounts of 


antient facts that concern this religion: Of which accounts as 
unlearned men will know themſelves unable to judge, they will 
apprehend, that they may be impoſed: upon, and, therefore, will be 
not inclined to real belief, whateyer profeſſion of it ey may out- 


wardly make. 
FouRTHLY, the uſe of civil puniſhments againſt men errone- 


ous in religion, will, naturally, tend to diminiſh very much, and 
often will deſtroy the proper Chriſtian benevolence, and, by de- 
grees, even common humanity among men. For neither thoſe 
who are puniſhed, nor thoſe who puniſh them, or are acceſſory to 


to it, can well, if at all, preſerve theſe ſentiments, one towards ano- 
ther. For can thoſe inquiſitors in Spain or Italy, retain any truly 
Chriſtian benevolence, or even common humanity, towards thoſe, 
whom, after having kept them for a long time, in many caſes, up- 
on mere, ſuſpicions, in diſmal dungeons, they put, at length, to 
ſuch exquiſite tortures, that they often are near expiring under 
the inſufferable pain ? And, if even theſe tortures cannot prevail 
upon them to profeſs againſt their conſciences, they are then, as 
being incorrigible heretics, delivered over to the ſecular arm. It is 
no excuſe for this barbarous proceeding, that the inquiſitors pre- 
tend to intreat the ſecular powers that the lives of theſe heretics 


AS 
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as ſhocking as the flames, in which theſe miſerable creatures are 
burnt! Is it poſſible, that they, who thus ſlaughter men like them+! 
ſelves, and think withal that they are ſending them to eternal tor- 
ments in hell, can have any compaſſion or affection towards them? 
They muſt, without queſtion, be utterly void of all real pity and 
benevolence. And ſo indeed, muſt they, who, by way of puniſhing 
them for hereſy, keep men for their whole lives in the moſt rue- 
ful impriſonment, or in the deplorable ſlavery of the gallies. Can 
they have any real concern for their ſpiritual, any more than for 
their temporal, welfare? It is as plainly impoſſible to be conceived, 
as it is to reconcile theſe practices with the maxims and precepts 
of the Goſpel, concerning the real charity and affection that men 
are required to bear towards each other. Whoſoever, ſays the 
Scripture, doeth not righteouſneſs, is not of: God, neither he that lo- 
veth not his\brother [2]. It is vain that he pretendeth a love for 
God, and a concern for his honour.” For how can he who Joveth 
not his brother, whom he hath ſeen, love God, whom he hath not ſeen 
[2]? Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, thereforg love is the ful- 
filling of the lau [b]. Or how can the poor perſons, ſo unmerciful- 
ly uſed, preſerve an affection for ſuch unjuſt and outragious perſe- 
cutors? Human nature will hardly allow-it. Moſt plain it, there- 
fore, is, that the uſe of ſuch rigorous civil puniſhment for errors 
in religion, tends to extinguiſh all charity, and even humanity 
rr ITE It 5 6 0h. ab GNU 1016-2 | 
Fir TH , the uſe of theſepuniſhments will tend to frightenmany 
men from ſtaying in, or even coming into, a country, where they 
will be ſubject to them. For men of probity and piety will reaſon- 
ably think the liberty of inquiring about, and openly profeſſing their 
religion, and worſhiping God according to it, to be things of the 
utmoſt importance, as well as the greateſt ſatisfaction to them; and 
will dread exceedingly the being in a ſtate, in which they muſt ei- 
ther be reſtrained from all theſe, or muſt practiſe them at the ha- 
_zard of their fortunes, their liberties, or their lives. No outward 
circumſtances of a country or a climate can, in any meaſure, bal- 


Lz] 1 John ii. 10. fe] x John iv. 20. [6] Rom. xi. 10. 
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lance or compenſate for the want of this liberty. For of what va- 


lue are fine air or fertility of ſoil, when they are inconſiſtent with 


any peace or eaſe of mind? Or, of what moment are opportuni- - 


ties of gainful commerce, when they mnſt be attended with the 


final loſs of one's ſoul? In theſe circumſtances, no temporal ad- 
vantages will ingage ſober and conſcientious men, who make the 


beſt citizens, to come into, or ſtay long in, ſuch a country: So 
that it will, by degrees, be drained of its people; will loſe its 
manufactures and commercg, and will be ſo far impoveriſhed and 


weakened, as to be hardly ſufficient for its own defenſe againſt fo- . 
reign enemies: or, at leaſt, its people 


will grow bigoted and nar- 
row minded; and ſome of them, perhaps, from being forced to 
conſtant hypocriſy, will be apt to grow, in other reſpects, immoral 
and wicked. So that ſuch a country is very-likely to be weak and 
wretched in all reſpects. Theſe are the natural conſequences or ef- 
fects of the uſe of ee puniſhments againſt real or ſuppoſed 


errors in religion. 


Bur can God approve ſuch effects as theſe, which are plainly 
contrary 


acting according to it, and with a ſenſe of their obligation ta uſe 


their intellectual powers to that purpoſe. He has made then able 


to diſcoyer, that, as he is a ſpirit, abſolutely perfect in all reſpects, 
he ought to be worſhiped in ſpirit and in truth [4 He, there- 
fore, muſt certainly expect, that our religion, as it is directed to- 
wards him, ſhould be the effect of our free choice; ſhould be a 
fervice flowing jointly from our reaſon and our affection towards 
him; without both which, it is of no value in his fight, or ra- 


ther, it is quite diſpleaſing to him: And that with regard to man- 


kind, his children and our brethren, it ſhould be productive of 
real, univerſal, and -canſtant benevolence, exerted in all the good. 
offices that are, properly ſpeaking, in our power, eſpecially ſuch as. 
dend to make them truly eee in order to their being * 


{1 John i iv. 230 OT: „ 
bappy- 


to his whole intentions and proceedings, with regard to 
mankind ? He hath graciouſly endowed them with a knowledge 
of the difference between moral good and evil, with a liberty of 


PI 


| happy- 
In civil 
thoſe ſtates, as far as would be conſiſtent with the juſt performance 
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He farther intended, that they Thowld live, and be happy 
ſocleties, by their due ſubmiſſion to all the regulations in 


of their religious duties. Can he, then, ever approve a method, 


which, inſtead of a ſincere faith, and virtuous practice, will fel. i 
dom, if ever, produce any thing, but is covered, either with hypo- 


criſy or ignorance, bigotry or ſuperſtition ? And, "inſtead of pro- 
moting fidelity, probity, charity and affection towards each other, 


will always cauſe enmities and oppreſſions, outrages and cruelties 
to abound among them, will make civil ſocieties weak and wretch- 0 


ed, and incapable of anſwering the principal ends for which they 


were formed? Moſt certainly, no conſiderate man can imagine 


that a method which is is naturally, and even unavoidably productive 
of ſuch conſequences, can be approved, or even allowed by a per- 
fectly wiſe and good being. We ought, therefore, to conclude 
that God does not, by the law of nature, authorize, or allow _ 


ſovereigns to uſe any rigorous puniſhments in caſes that concern 
religion only, and do not affect the civil ſtate. 


IT will be of no moment, in oppoſition to this reaſoning, to al- 
ledge, ' That the ſovereign, as being God's repreſentative, 1 is con- 


cerned to vindicate his honour, by reſtraining and puniſhing here- 


ſies att are derogatory and repugnant to it, and are ſo for want of 
due care, and of a good heart in the heretics. For, in the firſt 
place, if God thought fit to vindicate his own honour, by puniſh- 
ing here, on earth, the offenders' againſt it, by forming and pro- 
feſſing falſe opinions in religion, he has infinite knowledge and 
power ſo to do; and he has ſometimes done it, in the caſe of 
public blaſphemers againſt him, or proud invaders of his glory, as 

of Sennacherib [el, of Head [,], and others. In common life, a 

flaſh of lightening, a fever, or any other diſtempers might be em- 


ployed by him effectually to that purpoſe. In ſhort, he can do it, 
whenever he ſees fit; ad he, certainly, will do it in the life to 


come. But it may be in many caſes moſt agreeable to the methods 


of his providence, and of his mercy, to forbear doing it for ſome 
time, and to prolong ſuch a perſon 8 ſtate of tryal, "pe 18215 _ 


[e] 2 Kings xix 6. "I [AQ xii. 23. | | 
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n for his repentance and amendment. In the mean 
while the ſovereign is not concened to vindicate God's honour 
againſt falſe doctrines, becauſe he being ſo liable, as he is, to miſ- 
takes about points controverted in religion, is not a proper perſon | 
to do it. It would not be conſiſtent with God's: honour, or, in 
other words, it would not be agreeable to his perfections, to ſup- 
poſe that he requires civil ſovereigns to do it: Becauſe they may 
Ealily i in many caſes, do much more harm than good, by attempt-. | 
ing it in the way of force, and civil puniſhment. 
Tur right way, that ſovereigns; as well as all other men, ought 
to take for ſhewing their concern to vindicate and promote God's 
honour, is, themſelves to have and. profeſs a true faith, or at leaſt 
f ſincerely endeavour to do it; to yield all poſſible obedience to his 
Aas, and to employ ſuch methods for cauſing the ſame things to 
be done by other men, as will really tend to produce ſuch effects, 
in ways acceptable to God; and theſe ways will be, by ſetting good 
examples, and taking proper care that their ſubjects may be fre- 
quently and duly inſtructed in PALL of faith, and earneſt! * 
ed to a ſuitable. practice, | 
Ir theſe things be, don 5 will be; no 988 of abs en 
even for preventing heretics, from ſeducing weak perſons into oy 
errors; which was another reaſon alled as; for the uſe of it. 
by ſuch inſtruction, exhortation and examples all well rh | 
_ perſons, however weak, may be competently ſecured againſt the 
ſeducement of heretics; if proper cate and attention be imployed 
| on their own part. Without theſe no methods can be truly effec- 
1 8 tual for their benefit: And with theſe, they may be ſufficiently 
N guarded againſt any ill impreſſions, even tho they may ſometimes 
a fall into the converſation of heretics. The conſideration, therefore, 
of their ſafety, is no ſufficient reaſon Tor doing a "thing that, on 
other accounts, mult be i improper and unjuſt. 
Nax will fovereigns be juſtified, in uſing civil pupiſhaients | 
8 perſons, erroneous in 5 Ba by an apprehenſion that if 
thefe increaſe much in a civil ſtate, they will draw down the tem- 
poral judgments of God upon it. Reaſon, indeed, makes it high- 
1 probable, that Cod wil Tow a country for the wickedneſs of 
them 


- : 
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_ 
;-and as the venting. and propagating _ 
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them that dwell therein [f] 
errors of ſome kinds, in religion, may be juſtly reckoned a wicked 
conduct; therefore, God may, no doubt, whenever he thinks fit, 


puniſh a nation, wherein ſuch wicked errors are very frequent, | 


ae” temporal puniſhments; as he may for their abounding in 


other crimes. But we cannot from hence juſtly argue, that the a 
ſovereigns of thoſe nations may, barely by their on civil autho- 


rity, uſe puniſhments againſt thoſe erroneous perſons, if their er- 
rors be not detrimental to the civil ſtate; becauſe (on account of 
the other very ill conſequences here abovementioned, that will 


ariſe from the uſe of ſuch puniſhments) ſovereigns, in general, are 


not fit perſons to inflict them, and on that account, have not au- 


thority to do it. None of them, therefore, can be blameable, if 


they do it not. It will be a ſufficient diſcharge of their duty, if 

they only uſe the proper means in their power, of inſtruction, ex- 
hortation, and their on good examples to prevent or ſuppreſs 
ſuch wicked errors and hereſies. If it cannot be done effectually 
by theſe means, the reſt muſt be- left to the providence of God; 
and the people: muſt bear the ill conſequences of their conduct in 


this reſpect. The caſe of the particular threatnings in the Scrip- 
tures, againſt the Jews for hs ARS. 11 Methal, &c. ſhalt b wave con- 


ſidered hereaſter. y 

Urox the whole, ſince we hows: ets that the fe of grievous 
puniſhments by civil ſovSei gns againſt thoſe perſons, whoſe errors, 
or ill practices in religion, are not detrimental ta the civil Nate; 
will, and muſt naturally have conſequences or effects, repugnant 


both to the honour of God, and to the ſpiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of mankind, and are not needful for any good purpoles ;' we 


may from thence, juſtly conclude even from the light of natural 


reaſon only, that God will not allow mY wo wn them, 3 in ſuch S 
by any ſoyereign whatſbever. 
Bur it may be ſaid, that tho rigorous pb may not be 


allowable, ant of their ill effects, yet the ſame arguments 
which prove again 2 wilt = be of 7a age a * 1 


1 klin cri by he, 2342 a mon, 
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# Tower nature, i. e. againſt ſtall mulcts in money; the loſs of 
ſome civil advantages C no great moment, ſlight marks of diſho- 
nout, and other things of 4 like kind. Tho' theſe, indeed; maß 
make men ſomevrhat uneafy, and willing to be freed from them, 
if they well cau; yet they never will have t enough to en- 
gage them, with this view, either to profeſs, or to act, contrary 
to their conſciences in matters of religion. And therefore, no great 
hurt will ever be done by penalties of ſuch'a nature. On the other 
hand, they may be ſometimes of real and great uſe to the true re- 
ligion, by putting men upon conſidering it with due attention. 
A want of ſuch attention, occaſioned by ſome prejudice, paſſion, 
or intereſt, is commonly the cauſe vy men do not ſee the trutu. 
If, therefore, they were laid under ſome inconveniences, from 
which they could at any time be freed, by duly. conſidering mats. © 
ters of religion, a regard to their on intereſt” and advantage | 
would outweigh and get the better of ſuch ordinary prejudices 
and paſſions; would diſpoſe them to give proper attention, and, 
by that means, would occaſion their ſeeing the truth. Or if ſome 
men ſhould ſtand out againſt ſuch moderate penalties, yet many 
others might be influenced by them; and if they ſhould be con- 
vinced and brought over to the truth, or ſhould only conform in 
out ward practice to it, their children and dependents, would be af- 
terwards brought up, and ſincerely rooted in it: And this would 
tend to produce an agreement in religion, with an uniformity of 
worſhip, among the — in the civil ſtate, which would be a 
yery great benefit to it, by preventing thoſe factions and diſturban- 
ces which differences in religion often produce. And therefore it 
may. juſtly be preſumed that God will allow ſuch penalties to be 
laid by any ſovereign, on the fide of true religion, but of that only, 
upon all, who refuſe-to conform to it. 
Bur, upon this reaſoning, we may obſerve, firſt, that the ab of 
ſuch moderate penalties againſt errors in religion, will hardly ever 
do any conſiderable good. For, inſtead of engaging men to conſi- 
der 5 impartially, in order to come at the truth; they will, on 
the contrary, almoſt always irritate them againſt the perſons by 
whom i is offered to them, accompanied by theſe penalties, m 
RR Re d, 
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ſo will; at once, produce a breach of charity, and even great ani- 


moſity between them, and ſtrongly indiſpoſe the ſufferers. to re- 


gard the arguments alledged for the truth ; which, therefore, they 
will not come to ſee. And very few. men, will be induced W 
to profeſs, or practice what they think is not right. 

Ir, indeed, there ſhould be any perſons pe een as 4 
religion, ſome of them may be gained over by a proſpect of avoiding; 
- theſe penalties : And tho' they hardly ever will. be ſincere, yet their 
children may, by education under it, be ſincerely fixed on the ſide 


of truth; which may be an advantage in ſome few caſes. But > 


this poſſible advantage, in ſome caſes, will not be a. ſufficient rea- 


ſon to juſtify theſe, penalties; | becauſe conſidered upon the whole, ; 


they will always do much more hurt than good. For if it be ſup- 
poſed that God, by the law of nature, allows them to be uſed by 


ſovereigns, they will, in courſe, be uſed by all ſovereigns. And as: 


there will always be many more ſovereigns on the ſide of error 
than of truth ; theſe will uſe them in ſupport of what they think 
to be truth, tho! it really be error. Now the inſſuence of theſe 
penalties, whatever it is, being ſo much oftner employed on the 
ſide of error, the ſum of chats influences on the hehalf of the lat- 
ter, will, in general, be much greater than on the ſide f true re- 
ligion. So that much more hurt will be done to the cauſe of truth, 
than there will be good, upon the whole. And there is. no real 
expedience, in any caſe, of ſuch. penalties. on the ſide of true reli- 
gion, which will do better if left wholly, to itſelf... It may, there- 
fore, juſtly be concluded, . that God, — foreſees all the conſe- 
quences of things, and has fixed the. duty. of mankind upon. ſuch 
a bottom, as will be moſt to their advantage upon the whole, will 
not allow this uſe even of moderate penal ties in any caſe, in order 
to convert men, to the true religion. The conſiderations that have 
been here offered on the ſide of liberty in religion, are thought, by 
the friends of it, to be anſwers ſufficient, to all things of moment, 
which, the Romaniſts, or others,. have alledg ed from. natural rea- 
ſon, to prove. the Ia fulneſs and . wah of uſing force or ci- 


. vII penalties, great or mall ee errors in . that do not: 
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nurt the civil ſtate. Let us now proceed to conſider the arguments 


which they draw to the fame purpoſe from divine revelation. 
- Tux intolerants argue from law of Moſes: Cod com- 


manded in that law, that whoever was guilty of the idolatrous wor- 
ſhip of be ſun or moon, or any of the hoſts of heaven [g], ſhould be 
ſtoned to death: And they ſuppoſe, that he ordained this puniſh- 
ment againſt it, becauſe, tho" it might, in ſome caſes, be founded 
on erroneous conceptions about the nature of the heavenly bodies, 
yet thoſe errors muſt have proceeded from a corruption in mens 
nnderftandings, that might have been avoided; and being greatly 
repugnant to the honour of God, and to the duty of men, they 
were, therefore, highly criminal, and juſtly to the puniſhed. From 
this precedent ' ſet by God, of puniſhing idolatry, by the magi- 
ſtrates in the Moſaic law, the intolerants think, they may juſtly 
_ infer, both that God intends this crime of idolatry ſhould be pu- 
niſhed by the civil magiſtrates, in all other nations likewiſe; and, 

by a parity of reaſon, that all other errors in religion, and evil prac- 
tices, proceeding from them that are owing to a like corruption of 
the underſtanding, ſhould, in like manner, be ge where puniſh- 
ed by the civil magiſtrate. 5 

Bur to this argument, I anſwer, chat there is no ſufficient 
ground to conclude from this precedent in the Moſaic law, that 
God intended that even idolatry itſelf ſhould, in other nations, be 
puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate : "Becauſe there was, in the caſe 


of the Iſraelites, a reaſon why idolatry, when committed by them, 


was fo be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate, which reaſon did not 
hold with regard to any other nations. For the Iſraelites were un- 
der a theocracy, that is, God hath taken upon himſelf the cha- 
racter and authority of their civil governor ; and, therefore, every 

act of idolatry being an act of high-treaſon againſt him, their po- 
Hity could not have ſubſiſted, unleſs this crime, (to which that na- 

tion was very prone) had been ſo puniſhed as to prevent its being 
often committed. Accordingly God ordered the puniſhment of 
it to be inflicted by his vioegerent, the civil magiſtrate. But ts | 


= Deut. xvii. 3, * | | 
4 parti- 
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particular form of government, called a theocracy, never had place 
in any other nation: And, therefore, we cannot, from this prece- 
dent of Iſrael, conclude, that idolatry is, in like manner, to be pu- 
niſhed in any other; eſpecially, ſince there was no declaration 
made, nor any direction given, in the Moſaic law, nor in any part 
of divine revelation, to that purpoſe. - The Edomites and Ani. 
nites, who were idolaters, when they were under the dominion of 
Iſrael in the reigns of David and Solomon, were not puniſhed, on 
that account ; which ſhews, that thoſe princes thought the Moſaic 
law did not require the civil puniſhment of aer! in other n r 
tions, as it did in that of Iſrae. 

Bor the intolerants ſay, that their argitttient from Job 8 not 
liable to the anſwer we here draw from the theocracy of Tfrael. 
Job did not live under that form of ment, yet he was di- 

vinely inſpited; and he expreſly ſays, that the worſhip of the 

| fun and moon was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge [4], #. e. 
by the civil magiſtrate ; and to be puniſhed, becauſe it was a de- 
nial of, or high diſrepecł to, God's perfections. No from hence, 
ſay the intolerants, we certainly may argue, that fince idolatry, as 
a criminal error in men's underſtanding, was then, even where 
there was no theocracy, to be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate; 
#1ere is reaſon to think, that God intends that both idolatry, and 
all other ſuch criminal errors in the underſtanding againſt true re- 
ligion, ſhould be, in like manner, puniſhed oy the vil bo. er 
in all other nations and times. we) 
In anfwer to which argument, the friends of liberty do admit, 


that Job did not live under a theocracy, and yet was divinely inſpir- 


ed; to thatthis text- is, indeed, of as much authority, as any other 


part of the holy Scripture. But they do not admit, that the' ſenſe, 
which the intolerants put upon it, is the true one. For cho, in- 
deed, the Engliſh verſion repreſents idolatry as what was to be pu- 
niſhed by the judge, or civil magiſtrate, yet there is not in the He- 


brew of this paſſage any word that ſignifies puniſhment ; that idea 


is deduced intirely from the word j in the original 
= Job xxxi. 26, 28. 


8.09 which does 


BREW | 
not neceſſarily 5 it: "au hat it i, in nul ** of. te 
Bible, uſed to Ggnify an eſtimator or judge of the yalue and n 
ture of a thing, without his being ye ſted with any civil eee 
Thus, chbeir rock is not as our root, aun our enemies t themſelnes, being 
el, Ang thou allo, (s the prophet, to the city of Jerur 
lem) that. bat judged thy Alert, lis. Sodom, and Samaria) hear 
thine - own ſbame for the fins that thau, bal cummitred, &a II. In 
both which texts the words derived. from. the fame root, with that 
of Job xxxi, 28, have not the ſenſe, of any ciyil judicial authority, 
| but only of judging, by way of eſtimation, and pronouncing: upon 
5 the compariſon. And in this ſenſe, the interlineary Latin tranſlation 
| | | of the Hebrew i in our Polyglott. i in the pafſage we are conſidering, 
| ſays, etiam hoc iniguitas ſudicata, 7 mentitus An Des deſuper, The 
[| verſion of the LXX is thus: Kai rr pa dn avouia. i uryioy oy ein, ore 
1 Hahl daiſia Kugje ri dis. The Latin yulgate is thus: Que of 
iniquitgs maxima, et negatia contra Deum alti imum. In the Targum, 5 
or Chaldee paraphraſe, it is thus: El etiam er . guar 
THE ziam negarem Deum dęſuper. ann 
Now. this ſenſe of the word 5 does not imply any ching 5 
puniſhment ; and that this was the real ſenſe of it, we have, muc 
more. reaſon, to conclude from the authors of theſe ancient yerſions,. 
than from. our modern tranſlation made in the time of king James I. 
when the lawfulneſs of puniſhments, even capital ones, for great 
errors in religion, was thought to be. indiſputable here in England. 
Now if we allow this ſenſe of the word there is no ground 
. at. all. for inferring from this text, the civil puniſhment. of idolatry 
a | Far; in other nations, any more than there, was from the, Moſaic 
N law. No if the civil puniſhment of idolatry itſelf, in other na- 
N N ö tions, beſides that of IGael, cannot be 2 from 3 or 
N | from the Moſaic law, much leſs can the puniſhment, of a 
other, errors in religion be proyed from ce. i 
IX intolerants haye yet. leſs, ground to argue as they Oo 2 the 
uſe of civil a againſt, blameable errors in d a0 om. 
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any thing, either ſaid or contri end vera: ee yur . as 


"7 + he 


— of GK rid 


related in the New Teſtament. | 
Fox, in the firſt place, dhe perſonal 

was quite repugnant to any thing of this kind. The ancient pro- 

pheſies ſpake of him, as one who ſhould not ſtrive ner cry, nor 


ſhould his woice be. heard in the reer In] ; a8 one who ſhould ner 


break eee. bar ſhould: be als 
ways meek-and lou in heart In. N of t 

Anp his conduct was anſwerable 40 theſe ae He 
ſpeaks of himſelf as of a ſhepherd, who, according to the general 


eaſtern cuſtom, would dad, not drive, his ſbrep [o]. When many of 


only with mildneſs to his apoſtles, Will ye aq go away? inti- 
mating, that e eee kae if they thought fit; without fears 
ing any p t from him in the preſent world. By his para- 


poſed or real, ought to hinder mercy or good offices from being 
done to men in ſuch errors. When his diſciples him to 
allow them to command fire to eee eee for the 


religion, and who, beſides, had affronted him in 
ſaid to his apoſtles, ye i. not what ſpirit ye are of Ir]. When|he 


but committed bimfelf to God, ubo judgeth righttoufly [al. 041 

Ix his parable of the cares in the field among the wheat [1]; he 
exp is deſire that offenders, by errors in religion, as well as 
in other reſpects, ſhould be left, as far as might be conſiſtent with 


of the world, and the judgment of God himſelf; eſpecially, when 


1 ot D 74 86-9 124. v7, Der Eh of bo „ 
601 Lan i. 71 61 Matt. xi. 29. [?] john X. 4. [#] John vi. ce. 
[2] Luke x. 30, 33. DL n $46 36. (JA W * 30. 
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his diſciples went back and walled nb more with bim ¶ pj he ſnid 


ble of the Samaritan, who Bad compaſſion [] on the wounded 
Jew, he taught, that no difference of religion, no errot in it, fup- 


deſtruction of men, whom he had declared to be of an erronedus 
perſon; our Lord 


was reviled, he reviled not again ; when be ſuffered; be threatered nut | 


the peace and ſafety of civil ſocieties, until the harveſt, or the entl- | 


there ſhould he any danger that, by puniſhing offenders here, many 
innen OO eee N and ſuf- | 


"Si % Ru { 
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fer undeſervedly ; which muſt often mi rs caſe of Invighle 


errors in religion. 
Ir is true, indeed, that our iber did. in one caſe. chaks 1 


of a ſmall degree of force, and inflit, what may be called, a 
fmall temporal puniſhment againſt the ſellers of amimals for ſa- 


crifices, ah the changers of money in the Femiple of Fernſalem LJ 


In doing which, his deſign was to ſhew, how great a defire he 
had to ſecure a proper reſpect, even to the outward worſhip of 
God. For which reaſon he acted, as by the law of his country, he 
was, in quality of prophet, in ſuch a caſe authorized to do againſt 
men; of whom ſome profaned the temple of God, by making it 
not only a houſe of merchandize, but even a den of thieves [x]; and 
others, who might be, in ſome reſpect, leſs criminal, yet were in 
a blameable error, at leaſt, and chargeable with undue diſreſpect 
to the worſhip of God. But this conduct in him, who was infal- 
lible, and a moſt perfect diſcerner of ſpirits, againſt men of this 
character, is no ſufficient precedent to warrant fallible perſons, 


even tho they be magiſtrates, to uſe force when the intereſt of the 


civil ſtate does not require it, againſt ſuppoſed errors in el 


with regard to which they may eaſily be miſtaken. 
Non can they be juſtified. in ſo doing by what our Saviour mid 
in one of his parables; about compelling men to come into his religion 
fy]. From this paſſage ſome intolerants have argued, that conſi- 
dering his religion, as it was to be in future times, ſupported by 
the civil magiſtrate, he meant, that they ſhould. ufe force to com— 
pel thoſe perſons to the profeſſion of the Goſpel, who would not 
be gained by gentle applications, or admonitions. But the whole 


turn of this parable, and the uſe of the word compel in many other 


places of the holy Seripture, ſhew, that this is a very wrong ſenſe 
put upon the word compel in this place. That word is frequently 
uſed by the ſacred writers to ſignify only, earneſt invitation, ſtrong 


argument and perſuaſion, from whence it is highly probable, that 


it was E to bear chat ſenſe 1 in the N we are confider- 


49 Jha. 1615+ [+] Luke an . IN Lake uit, 25. . 
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ing [z J. So that no juſt argument can be mie from this . for 
the uſe of force againſt errors in religion. 
Non can that conſequence be drawn d — W a 
nounced by our Saviour of temporal deſtruction. to the ſews for 
their 2 — his Goſpel. The. caſe of the Jews was different, 
in this; reſpect, from that of other nations. God had - threatened , 
them by his prophets, that they ſhould ſuffer temporal deſtructi- 
on, if they ſhould reject the Meſſiah; and, therefore, upon their 
doing it, there was à neceſſity that theſe propheſies ſhould. be 
fulfilled. But there are no ſuch threatenings againſt any other peo- 
ple, in caſe they ſhould. reject the Meſſiah, and, therefore, no ar- 
gument can be e from the e of ou a 40 that of any 
other nation. => 
Non does the pradlice of the apoſtles — our Aber afford. _ 
juſt precedent} of _ kind, For after they had been enlightened 
by the holy Spirit, they faid, that the! wrath of man worketh not 
the righteouſneſi of | God [a]; They direct that men ſhould be in- 
- ſtructed, with meekneſs, G SR will gype them repen- 
tance to the acknowledging of the truth [bl. They ſay, that che er 
want of the Lord muſt not firive, meaning, with any — 4 dei 
| pdxtan but be gentle towards all men, apt to trach and patient, and that 
the weapons of their warfare are not. carnal [cl. The wiſdom that is. 17907 
from above is firſt pure, then peaceable,. gentle, and eaſy to be intreat. 
ed, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without (y. 
pocrify,*- They. ſpeak, indeed, of contending. for the faith which was . 
ance Auer to the ſaints la]: But they mean either the ſuffering, 
for it, which ſenſe the word emrayanifecy may bear (ſee. biſhop Hoad-, 
ley's ſermon on this text) or, at leaſt, ſuch a contention as that of 
the patriarch Jacob with the angel, which was by weeping and  _ 
humble ſupplication, hᷣe had power over the _— and JO | 8 


he wept and made ſupplication. unta bim [el. 1 tet” 4- 
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On Lord, indeed, thought fit that, in ſome ſew particular 
caſes, temporal puniſhments ſhould be inflicted on ay perſons, 
who were heinous offenders againſt his religion, that they might 
be made examples to others, and raiſe a proper awe and reſpect to- 
wards the apoſtles, as governors of the church, and under the in- 
fluence of the holy Spirit. For this putpoſe (as has been obſerved 
above) immediate death was brought at the word of the apotle 
Peter upon Ananias, and Sapphira his wife, for their deliberate 
fraud and defigned ' impoſition upon the holy Ghoſt. Blindneſs 
fell upon Elymas, according to the threatening of St. Paul [/]. 
for wickedly endeavouring to hinder the converſion of Sergius, the 
pro-conſul, to the faith of the Goſpel. And, probably, ſome bodily 
diſtempers were inflicted by the ſame apoſtle, upon Hymenæus and 
Alexander, for blaſpheming. Tho the theocracy then no longer 
ſubſiſted, yet God thought fit that ſome particular offences com- 
mitted againſt religion only, ſhould be puniſhed with temporal 
puniſhments/ And this he hath no doubt a right in all r 
do, whenever he is pleaſed to give the perſons, whom he employs 
as his agents in this ways WH , . ect arr anda 
vine commiſſion. 

Bur — kove no juſt ground to argue Solution; 
Gt eiche Wie preſents cMorpy; or the civil have, with- 
out ſuch a e ebenen, ae to uſe col PRNBEINS. 

FRS r, becauſe chose puniſhments were chen, open Meal 
ing, inflicted by God himſelf, and not by the apoſtles, as St. Hie- 
rom obſerves. em my might dv nothing” we ane een 
them. | 
— if they had any aQive part in I thang ook 
they were inſpired and infallible” perſons; immediately commiſ- 
ſioned by God: And therefore they are not juſt precedents: 
to civil magiſtrates, or any other perſons who are not ſo divinely 
inſpired and conimiſligned, for uſing puniſinents of a en ny, 

in ſuch caſes. 155 * 
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to civil magiſtrates, to l with 
the ſword evil-deers [g]; and the argument from thence, that Se- 


As to the authority given 
refies (being reckoned by St. Paul [4] among other evil actions &c.) 


may, therefore, be juſtly. puniſhed with civil puniſhments ; it is, 


indeed, to be ad, that the Scriptures do ſpeak of hereſies, as 


being works of the leſh, &c. repreſenting them to be, for che 
= * part, not barely unavoidable, or innocent. : Errors in the un- 


derſtanding, but faults of the will, occaſioning the corruption in 
the undetſtanding. Indeed, at that time, no heteſy, or great er- 


rors in the underſtanding, about any of the chief articles of reli- 


gion, could well be innocent, becauſe they, who had embraced the 
Goſpel, muſt. have known [i] that the apoſtles, were divinely in- 
ſpired, and mig ht alſo cafily know what their doctrine was; and, 
therefore, if hep wilfully contradicted and oppoſed it, they muſt 


| have been influenced by ſame bad, immoral motives ſo to do. 


Diotrephes was plainly ſo influenced. Such men muſt, therefore, 
have Tow ſelf· condemned. 80 that the Seripture might- juſtly 
conſider hereſies of this kind as evil-works. But ii does not ſay, 
that thoſe hereſies, and, much leſs, that all hereſies in general, or 


all varianges from the doctrine of the church, are ſuch evil works. 


as are to be ꝓuniſhed by the civil magiſtrate. This inference can- 


not be juſtly made, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that all evil works, with - 
out exception, are to be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate. But this 


ſuppoſition would not be warrantable by reaſon, which, as have 
ſhewn, direRs the magiſtrate to puniſh thoſe evil orks only, that 
are hurtful to the civil ſtate, — the reſt to be puniſhed by 
God. And, therefore, i ſome hereſies be not hurtful to the civil 
ſtate, tho' they may be evil in themſelves, reaſon does not require 
them tõ be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate: And in caſes of this 
nature, reaſon; ought. 10 be conſulted for eee and Wen 
the general expreſſions of the holy Scripture. 


As to the general practice e arch. fomatio rims. 
of Conſtantine *. Great, of An civil e as nn : 


el Rom, xii. 4. 75) Galat. v. 20. [7] Row. vi. 17, 18. Mark them, 


who cauſe diviſions and offgnees_ cantrary to the datirine which yt have learned, and avoid: 


80 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY, part I. 
ment, or baniſhment, to thoſe of ſpiritual excommunication ; the 
friends of liberty readily own, that this latter puniſhment is fully 


founded, not only upon the command of our Saviour, but even upon 


the reaſon of things as being generally uſeful, and even ſometimes 
neceſſary to preſerve the purity, credit. order, and peace of ſuch a 
ſociety as the church of Chriſt. And, therefore, the governors of 
it, in every age, are authorized to exerciſe, in a proper way, this 
method of diſcipline. They may, if there be reaſon, ſuſpend and 
eject any irregular members, or thoſe who believe amiſs from the 
outward communion of the church. But they ought to be very 
cautious how they excommunicate men of characters, otherwiſe 
good ; becauſe they differ from themſelves in ſpeculative opinions, 
which are not either mentioned in the Scripture, or not repreſent- 
ed as fundamental. Chriſtians ſhould bear with. each other in a 
ſpirit of charity as to ſuch points. It does not, however, from 
hence follow, that excommunication may juſtly be inforced, with 
any Civil penalties added to it. It is plain, that our Saviour did 
not direct any thing of that kind to be done. He rather intimated 
the contrary, by ſaying, that his kingdom was not of this worli E. 
And his apoſtles ſeem to have diſclaimed the uſe of ſuch puniſh- 
ments, by ſaying, that the weapons . their ag att were not car- 
ue 
Av as to the practice in later times af the church? of Sores 
having added civil penalties to ſpiritual ones, at the requeſt of biſhops; 
the friends of liberty, who do not allow any infallible authority in the 
church, ſince the time of the apoſtles, cannot ſuffer themſelves*to 
be governed, or much ſwayed by the common practice either of 
biſhops, or of civil Sovereigns, in judging of the lawfulneſs of 
employing civil penalties againſt errors in religion. They think 
it ſufficiently plain, both from reaſon and the Seripture, that ſuch 
penalties ought not to be uſed; with a view to bring men off from 
any errors, that are not detrimental to the civil ſtate, or to puniſh 
them for holding them. Such errors are to be left to the judg- 
ment of God: And they : are of opinion with one of the Ty 


[4] John x xvii. 35. h 2 Cor. „ 
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Tract II. Of, F. n opt hh wor ſoiping God... 87 3 
ſtical hiſtorians, at it is a perſecution, to puniſh in this A 
manner thoſe that are quiet. D bi 2255 52 Ur e i Fos . 5 „ 

II vs I have ks, the 2 incipal argithents "that reiter | | | 1 
allowing. a  toleration, or 3 of 


and I have done it the moe largely, th lat you may be able to forte 
a right judgment of a queſtion; that hath been ſo much conteſted; 
and is ſo even at preſent: However, I beg leave to add, that, before : | 
you ſettle your judgment in this it may be adviſable for. — 
you to conſider how this matter ſtands in the laws of this realm, 58 3 
of which you are a. ſubject. Some account of theſe laws, of the e | 
times when, and the occaſions upon which they were made, will be 
given in the Vth Tract, which is the laſt that is concerning eccle-) 
fiaſtical affairs. If indeed, upon this repreſentation, you ſhould 
find that any parts of theſe laws are not poſſibly to be recon- 
ciled, with what you judge. t to be reaſon and truth, one cannot 
deſire that you ſhould entirely give up your jud ment, finally and 
abſolutely to their authority. For, very certain i 7; IS, that no laws, EET 
merely human, can pretend to be infallible, or extmpt from all 
error, They are, ſometimes, the effects of prejudices and palhi=" 
ons, that are general in ſome nations, at particular eee 9earag 
Vu r, as they are for the moſt part made, eſpecially i in free“ 
nations, by perſons of rank, and ſuppoſed to be endowed- with 
diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and experience in affairs, \ we ought to preſume; 
unleſs the contrary ſhould plainly appear, that they have been able, 
as well, as careful, to form the laws agreeably to truth, as well as to 
the real and permanent intereſt of the community, which ſhould be 
at all times founded in truth. Upon this preſumption. it will always . 
be right, and the duty of each private ſubject, to be very cautions. 
how he declares, , or even determines, with himſelf, againſt” the 
truth, or reaſonableneſs of any laws that are actually! in force in his 
country. He ought to conſider again and again, the truth of the 
principles upon which he goes, and the juſtneſs of the inferen- 
ces he makes in oppoſition to theſe laws, and ought to conſult, 
if he have opportunity, with An of known Na and , 
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well be, in caſes of this. nature, that thoſe, lay 4 pkg 
have very bad; conſequences while they continue, he, no doub 
ought to forbear. acting under them, and ought to "uſe bis en- | 
deavours, according to his ſtation, in 2 legal and quiet. pr 10 
(win their epi or th dim that ue 1 fla 
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o. 1. „urg ar.to mer Bok ical, when e gin's p pub: 
| lh Eftabliſhed, | 1 
＋ E wikh med in all civilized” nations 185 l that, 
in order to preſerve the public welfare and peace, 'a con- 
ſtant fear of God oug ht to be'kep t u up in the" hearts of the genera- 
lity of the, ſubjects; 15 57 that doch a. fear of God cannot be ſuf-- 
ficiently, preſerved, without a. public worthip of him, with ſome 
inſtruction accompanying, and ſuited to, it about matters of reli- 
gion. The chief queſtion is, by what means, or in what manner, 
this public worſhip ; and inftruRiic n ought to be provided for, and 
maintained. There are two different tnethods of doing theſe things.” 
Onxx is, that it ſhould be provided, by the civil ſovereign, 1 in 
concert with the governors and people of the church, when ſuck 
a. one there be duly qualified for that purpoſe, conſiſting of the 


rality of his fubjects, whom he Judges ptopet to be taken under 
L and protection, and that, in conſequence of his proviſion, he 


ſhould have ſome influence and authority in things eccleſiaſtical. 

The ground and extent of this authority will hereafter be conſi- 
dered. At preſent 3 it may 'be ſufficient to obſerve; that it ſhould be 
ſuch only 2s will be confiſteht with the liberty chat is necedary in 
matters of religion. Such an authoritative proviſion," 1 made by a 
ſovereign in the Ss peas aboveme ntioned, is called a public eſta- 
bliſhment of a religion. The other method of ſupporting a public _ 


'worſhip, is by the common, but | cy agreement and contributi- 
ä 1 3 


{ 


- 


Trac III. On Lb. lat tormutters Ecxlofuatical. 3 
ons of the. people.of- each.ſec inceligion.;; or, when there are ſeye- 
ral ſuch in a nation, of; each congregation: of them, to appoint for 
themſelves the places, the times, and other circumſtances of their 
public warſhip, and. to maintain the miniſters of it, withqut, any 
— or intervention of the ſovereign, farther than by.; his 4 
vil power to allow and, preſerve, this liberty to them. 
Wulck of theſe two methods is moſt! for the ile « civil | 
ſtate, and at the, ſamę time moſt; likely to ſecure and promote a 
conſtant and regular e of trus religion, we are to con- 
ſider. n Al Hi hid 53. 
Tur ef theſe methods bach ien 3 oradtifed. 3 in 
all ages, and, if it be well managed on the part of th ſovereign, 
may, no doubt, be effectual for the in view. This will 
appear by conſidering the things chiefly requiſite in order to a re- 
gular public worſhip. They are, proper places and times for it, 
a due attendance of the people at it, a form of ſervice plain and 
| ſolemn, a decent conduct of. the clergy: who officiate i in it, and 
a ſecurity. againſt all inſults and diſturbances from « other reli- 
|  gioniſts. Now as to all theſe, a proper application of the ſove- 
reign's authority may be of great ſervice. For, firſt, as to the 
places for public worſhip, . the ſovereign. being able,. at leaſt by 
- purchaſe or exchange, to obtain any places in his N may 
accordingly fix upon thoſe places in all the. ſeveral diſtricts that 
may be neareſt and moſt convenient for the generality of the peo- 
ple to reſort to, without much. fatigue, and 1 ſo, FRY diſpoſe hom 
to come thither more willingiy. ne . 
Hx may farther take care that the buildings i in thoſe places, 
may be faficiently large and fit for the reception of the 3 
and their due ee in their public worſhip. And if it be 


i + 7 


proper that any of thoſe buildings ſhould be of more grandeur | 
. than. ordinary fo the honour of 8 

_ beſt, bear the ex | f erecting 175 the J ewiſh ſtate, we 
3 find that God not 15 . 


od an of the nation, he can 


y. allowe ut. ordered A moſt, ſamptuous 
and magnificent tem ple to be built for the whole nation to refort 


0 and, from thence, t to form e Ne Wi 5 f 1 of 


2 
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S PIRITVUAL LIBERTY. Part, 
| and, at the fame time, to rem ind them 


that they had all the ſame ſpiritual relation to him, and to each 
D With the like view, all Chriſtian nations have thought it 


proper to have one great church in every 


dioceſe, as a ſymbol of 


k ſpiritual union of all the Chriſtians belonging to it, and of 
their obligation to meet all together, if it could be done with con- 
venience, for God's public worſhip; at leaſt, in the capital city of 
each nation, there may be a 12 lg any. for one magnificent 
ſacred building. For as the 
ſometimes to be celebrated in the preſence of the ſovereign and 


of the chief 


blic ſolemnities of religion are 


perſons of the nation, it may be requiſite, for the ho- 


nour of him and of it, that there be a building proper to receive 
him and them on ſuch occaſions, and buildings of this ſort can- 
not be well erected, but at the public expence. And in general 
the ſovereign's authority may be requiſite, that the edifices for 


public worſhip i in all 


parts of the realm, may be fit for that ſa- 


_ cred purpoſe, and kept in due order and condition for it. Becauſe 
if they be very meanly built, or ſuffered to go out of repair, or be 
not kept in a neat manner, as may ſometimes be the caſe; wien a 

" ſuperior authority does not interpoſe, theſe ill circumſtances will 
be apt to raiſe in the people who come into them, mean ideas bf 
the worſhip of God, which cannot but be followed with ill effects. 

Fux times for religious worſhip, when any are acknowledged 
to have been appointed by divine revelation, ought, no doubt, to 
be obſerved accordingly, both by" this ſovereign and by his people. 
But beſides theſe fixed and returning times, there may be, on ſome 

extraordinary occaſions, a neceſſity of national humiliation for their 
© Hips againſt God, or of their public re ntfs = eminent -mer- 
—_ received from him; and thefe may 'be yery rly fixed up- 


11 


on by the 1 „Wii will alway 85 
concerns the nec 


be Ws belt judge of what 


& of ee o the public. There may 


indeed be fotme of th ſutzecks Who may ſeruple, or profeſs to ſeru- 
13 either the appointment of any ſuch day 7s at all, or his right of 
pointing them; and, on thoſe accounts, may refuſe. to, conform 


* 0 


the 6bſervance'6f" them; And there 


may be ſome others, WhO 


tho not moved Key ſcruples, * may be ſo much attached to 


worldly 


=o_- 
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worldly buſineſs or diverſions; that they will not be inclined to attend At 
public worſhip-on thoſe: days ſo appointed. Now one muſt allow, 
that the ſovereign cannot juſtly or effectually uſe force or gompul- 
ſion againſt either & thoſe kinds of men. For as the former 
profeſs to think ſuch occaſional days of public worſhip unlawful. 
to be appointed by the ſovereign, he cannot, with reaſon, force. 
them to act againſt. their conſciences. "And-tho"- the latter, in- 
deed, may not at firſt profeſs, or have ſeruples, yet they might 
pretend ſuch, if che ſovereign was to attempt to compel them to 
public worſhip and as he could not know whether theſe ſeruples 
were feal or not, he muſt have a due regard to them. But upon 
this latter kind of men, the ſovereign may, in ſome degree, have 
influence by hindering all kinds of worldly buſineſs or work, all 
proceedings at law, and all kinds of public diverſions, from being 
carried on upon thoſe ſacred days. This the ſovereign may cer- 
tainly do, and with reaſdn, at any time, when it is really for the 
public ſervice, if this prohibition of them does not laſt too long. 
And when there are none of the things going bn, by which 
worldly minded or pleaſurable men would be kept from reſorting , 
to the public worſhip, they may be more eaſily diſpoſed to attend it. 
Bor the moſt effectual way the ſovereign can take to work up- 
don his ſubjects to this purpoſe, is by his own example, and thoſe 
of the chief perſons about him. The examples of ſovereigns have 
been, in all ages, found to be of very great influence, as to this 
point. Livy obſerves that Tullus Frofiliv n!] falling ſick grew ſu- 
perſtitious, and his ſubjects degenerated i into the lame,weaknels; the 
people hardly ever failing to imitate their princes in this way. Hehad 
indeed, before, obſerved a remarkable inſtance of it in Numa, who, . 
by his own perſonal character and- application in this reſpect, 
turned the whole Roman nation, to an extraordinary regard to 
matters of religion, and even had the like influence upon ſome of k 
their e (z]- In the ane of * Lops it is very ob- 
N OW 8. e ſervable 


[m] Tune adeo fracti ſimul cum corpore Giritus il. 3 ut. repentè omnibus 
magnis parvisque Seen obnoxius. degeret, religignibusque, etiam populum 
Amp pleret. Livy Hiſt, Lib, I. 23. 

] Quum Tok ſe homines in regis, velut unici exempli, mores. formarent, tum 
finitimi.“ 
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appearance in earneſt, when he gives them his own: example in 
attending the public worſhip of God, he will hardly ede to 


for 
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ſervable, that the great body of that people, Lebe 8s 
idolatrous-worſhip, or adhered: to the Rn ME = 
their ſeveral kings ſet them examples. 

Ap to come down to more modern Ane; ae 1e e 
our nation, in the ages before the Norman conqueſt. and after it, 
were in general the chief cauſes that religion or ſuperſtition, at- 
tachment or diſregard, to the ſee of Rome, prevailed generally 
among their people. If therefore a prince, who is in other re- 
ſpects eſteemed. and beloved by his ſubjects, is aſſiduous, and to all 


have a powerful influence to this purpoſe. 

Yer. farther, as he provides the een for choſe that 
preſide and officiate in matters of religion, and gives them the 
rank, dignity, and reſpect they have in the civil ſtate; he can in- 
fluence and oblige them to a right diſcharge of their ſacred duty. 
He may, in great meaſure, prevent errors from ſpreading among 
them. How far he may himſelf have a right t to nominate and ap- 
Point clergymen, ſhall hereafter be conſidered. But, no doubt, he 
may employ” his authority and countenance with great effect, 
promoting among thoſe who, at any time, are already in 
the church, the virtues ſuitable to their ſacred profeſſion... And 
by giving preferment and countenance to clergymen of can- 
Adour, peaceableneſs and moderation, he may aſe thoſe diſpo- 
ſitions to ' increaſe and grow common among them, as he may 
"likewiſe promote the growth of all kinds of other virtue and 
piety, of true knowledge and learning, On the other hand, if 
they offend in any point of morality or religion, he can, by his 
influence, ſuſpend them from the performance, or at leaſt from the 
benefit, of their offices, till they be reformed ; or, if that be not 
done, he 'may remove, or cauſe them to be removed from their 
offices. He muſt have the power to do this, from his aſſigning 
"their maintenance: And I will hereafter ſhew upon what foot he 
will alſo have a right to do it. 


finitimi Alen populi— in eam reeds. adducti funt, ut civi cn in 
cultum verſam Deorum, mn ducerent nefas. 1 Liyy Hiſt, 1985 
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FH cannot; indeed,” juſtly hinder- them From officiating as u- 
cited miniſters, to uny uneſtabliſtied eongregation that-will employ 
them in that character. But he cat eject and keep them always 
out of his <ſtabliſhment; and ſo may eentribute greatly r pfeferve 
peace, order, andToyalty in it, and eonſequently in the eivil ſtate. 
In the laſt place, the ſovereign can provide ſchools and a 


verſities for the education of the nativhdF-youth"*with prinei- 
tions a 


ples and agrecable to the nature of his eſtabliſhment, 

which will contribute greatly to the efficacy and the continuance 
of it. There can hardly be any inſenſible of the power and ef- 
ficacy of edübation, towards forming" and" ſertling laſting impreſ-- 
ſions in the minds of men. The principles and notions inſtilled 


into the minds of young perſons, are very apt to remain, and are 
exceedingly difficult to be altered Mer winds,” It is therefore very” 


defirable for a ſovereign who makes an eſtabliſhment of religion, 

to provide places of inſtruction, where the national youth may be 

early imbued with” principles and ways of thinking, ſuited to the 

eſtabliſhed religion.” Tit will Auen te 3 if the qo 1 
uict of it. | 

1 ONE cannot, indeed; fay, hp ile Fe We hath a right to or- 

der, that all che national youth ſhould be educated" thus under his 


public inſtructors: For ſome parents may be againft this method, 
as diſliking the eſtabliſhed: religion reel. And if this be the vt 


of their children from them, and transfer it to others: For God, 

in the natural ordef of his providence, ſeems to have defigned that 
the care of providing for the wants, &c. of their children, during 
their nonage, ſhould belong to their parents. And if they have a 
natural right, as well as concern of this work, it may ſeem very 
hard, if not unjuſt, for a ſovercigh to deprive them of it, and cauſe 
their children to be educated in a way which' . their natural 
guardians, think to be falſe and wrong. 

BuT the ſovereign may certainly (and it is greatly his intereſt, 
by founding and. ſupporting many places of liberal and learned 
education) draw, and engage as many of his ſubjects as he! 15 Ale 


to ſend their children thither for a regular education, c. 
14 
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.I am ſenſible. that objections may poſſibly be made, to ſome 
circumſtances of the conduct here ſuppoſed in the, ſovereign 3 
and theſe objectians ſhall hereaftet be conſidered. In the mean 
time, it is proper to give ſome account of the other method of 


private contributions, which is pps 69 cha. and is Da; to M6; 


compared with it. i z 
Tux friends of that 8 Ade — 4 from experience. or 


hiſtory, we find that it will always be ſufficient, without any cini 
eſtabliſhment, to keep up the public worſhip of God according 


to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. For this was done anciently 


among the primitive Chriſtians; and in later times by the Greek 


and Armenian churches, in the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions; 
and by the Papiſts and the ne a in our own 1 


other countries. 


Tux y alſo, contend that. this latter mnethad i is beſt i et to 
preſerve a full liberty. in religion. For the civil power, in this 
caſe, has no right to interpoſe, or at all break in upon them, ſup- 
poſing they neither profeſs nor do any thing detrimental to the ci- 
vil ſtate. And as every Chriſtian has a right to exerciſe. his pri- 
vate judgment in all matters of religion, and to act according to 
it; therefore nothing can be done in their churches or congrega- 
tions, but by the conſent and act of the majority, which is kip- 
poſed to include that of each. individual. They, in this way, can 
ſettle: the articles of faith that are to be held and taught among x 
them; they can appoint the times and places, and other circum- 
ſtances of their public worſhip, they can nominate and conſtitute. 
the miniſters who are-to officiate in it; and in caſe of any miſma- | 
nagement on their part, or diſlike on their own, they can remove 
them again, as they allo can cenſure; or, if there be need, can. eject 
any member of their congregation who is diſorderly or turbulent, 
without being forced to have recourſe to the dilatory and. expen- 
ſive, and oſten partial proceedings of public ſpiritual courts. As, 
therefore, this method is fully ſufficient for keeping up conſtantly 
the public worſhip of God, fo it is the moſt effectual way for 
keeping it up in it's purity, and in a manner moſt favourable to 


thod, 


nn liberty. No here it muſt be allowed that by this me- 
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thod, a public worlhip, and a ſenſe uf religion, nee 2 
among numbers of Chriſtians in all ages, — bile te) | 
bliſhment. But in the iuſtances that have been you of it, ths HE 
two circumſtances are to be 3 4.20 
FirsT, that the primitive bil to very PR con- 
victions of the truth of their religion, that — — ſuffered 
even martyrdom for it: And it therefore was no wonder if, in 
this diſpoſition, they did all that was to up a con- 
ſtant ſocial or public worſhip, r- agate on indifs 
penſabls: duty even in times of perſecution.  - - 
Taz ſecond circumſtance: is, that the Greeks, the Ana 
and all other Chriſtians in later times, tho probably they have not 
fo ſtrong a faith in their religion as the primitive Chriſtians, yet 
have been educated and long habituated to the profeſſion of it ; 
and beſides, . they all have lived under a public eſtabliſhment of ' 
ſome other religion different from their own, ' which hath given 
them an example of public worſhip, and an emulation with re- 
gard to it, which are motives of great force. The, true queſtion 
therefore is, whether, ſuppoſing there were to be no public 
« eſtabliſhment any where, and if at the ſame time all religioniſts 
„were to have every where an equal freedom to profeſs and prac- 
«< tiſe all their ſeveral religions not detrimental to the civil ſtate, 
would the public worſhip of God be in that caſe as well main- 
« tained, in all countries, by this way of only private aſſociations, 
« regulations, and contributions, as it hath been by civil eſtabliſh- + 
ments for that purpoſe ?” You will judge perhaps better about 
this queſtion, if you reflect that moſt, if not all, civilized nations 
have been, and will be, compoſed chiefly of two ſorts of men. 
Firſt of thoſe, who live diſperſed in country villages ;- and ſecond- 
1y. of thoſe, who dwell more collectedly in towns and cities. 
With regard to thoſe of the firſt ſort, can it juſtly. be ſuppoſed, 
that if Wh were no public. eſtabliſhment,” the generality. of the 
lower people, who, by their labour, can hardly earn a ſufficient 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their families, would be volunta- 
rily diſpoſed to part with any conſiderable portion of their gains 


to ſupport the public worſhip and the miniſters of religion? Theſe 
Cid | N men 
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be men would not be able to contribute ſufficiently ; eſpe 
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e 
they ſhould happen to differ, as they probably might, among them- 
ſelves, about their notions of religion; ſo that; in the fame civil 
diſtrict, there might be religioniſts of various ſects. The burthen 


- 
- 
5. 
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of ſupporting the rant worſhip 1 de too make #1 in ſucheaſcs 


for ſuch people. 

Asp would the antiwar: proprictors 55 PRE be Ayr wil 
tos to take it upon themſelves? would they be willing to take a 
ſhare of this burthen proportionable to their larger eſtates, When 
they ſhould be under no legal obligation to do it? would all, or 
the eee of tliefe gentlemen in the ſeveral villages of the na- 
tion be willing to give up a conſtant tenth, or even a leſs part, 
of the product of their lands to that purpoſe; eſpecially, when 
they might differ in their notions of religion, from the greater 
part of their tenants, and the other lower inhabitants, who might 


be wrought. upon by preachers to their own taſte ? And, what is 


more to be conſidered, would the gentlemen be willing to pay 
their gratuitous contributions in times and countries, where, by the 
prevalence of luxury and with bad oeconomy, their eſtates would 
often be ſo much incumbered, that they might not be able them 
ſelves to live according to their rank? would they ſtraiten them 
ſelves in ſecular matters to be able to contribute in eceloſiaſtical? 
more eſpecially, would they be diſpoſed to do it in times, when. 
irreligion, and an unconcern for things facred, ſhould prevail-gene- 


* among people of figure? 


I may not be eaſy to determine this matter from experience; 
Rae in almoſt al times and places there have been civil eſta- 
bliſhments- of religion. However, fome. facts there are, which 
may help us to judge about this point. In divers. parts of the 


American plantations belonging to Great Britain, there have been 
large tracts of inhabited lands, in which, for want of a public 


eſtabliſhment for divine worſhip, many of the people have been, 
for no ſmall time, without any adminiſtration of God's word and 
ſacraments, and ſeemed to be abandoned to Atheiſm and Infidelity 
(ſee Charter for Prop. Goſp.) 5 Some, ſays biſhop Drummond, in 


| * n before that — not had a miniſter within a 
9508 wmundred 
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hundred miles of tem. Men of fifty years of age deve never ſeen 
any, nor been at any place of religious worſhip.“ Cotten Mather, 
in his hiſtory of North England, Not one of the towns that 
are utterly broken up, had any miniſter in it for a long time. 
It is horrible to tell what ignorance of Chriſt they were thereby 
ſunk into. Some young men, twenty years old, had never ſo much 
as once heard the name of Chriſt. Whoto | is wiſe, and will obſerve 
theſe things, cannot but with that the folly of erecting plantati- 
ons, without the worſhip of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, may be no 
more committed amongſt us. The author of the Tour thro' Great 
Britain, vol. iv. p. 216, 273, ſays, „That in a large tract in the 
highlands: of Scotland, the pariſhes are of ſo great an extent, that 
—_ of the inhabitants being deſtitute of all means of religious 
knowledge and without any ſchools to educate their nen 
are intirely. ignorant of the principles of religion 

As ibid. p. 271. That in the illes of Lens, and Harkin! and 
| others belonging to them, there were formerly: 24 churches ; But 

in proceſs of time the | churches there are become, ruinous, 'and 
without any miniſters at all. And even here in England, when; 
in the time between 1645 and 1660, the public man of 
religion, tho! not quite ſubverted,'yet,” from the encouragement, by 
Cromwell and his party, to all Sectaries and Enthuſiaſts, was ren- 
dered almoſt ineffectual, we ſee what were the conſequences; from a 
petition. then preſented to parliament in Ruſhworth's collections. 

From theſe inſtances, and from what may be obſerved by our- 
ſelves of the general diſpoſition of mankind. ce may ſee how un- 
likely it is, that if the maintenance of the public -worſhip was: to 
depend only on the care and contributions of the farmers and 
their landlords in the country without any public eſtabliſhment 
that it ſhould: be properly kept up there, the people in the»couns 
try: villages: would; grow irreliglous, W ee 
length, almoſt ſavage. io doe bir nam 


I cities and towns, indeed, people are: more numerous and wa 


more wealthy; have better: education,:and/converſe more frequent- 


ly-together;} Ou whichiatcounts;! men, who agree in their notions 
of religion, would be more likely: to concert: meaſũtes together,” . 
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| and to raiſe contributions for iaineeining public worſhip,/in cons 


| 2 And theſe contributions and attendanoes on public 


generality of the people. ſhould have a great 


| Chriſtians wil 
wem. And then, indeed, public l e. s. 


wauld — —— 


r 


egations oß their own ſect; even if there was no public eſta- 


worſhip might bo generally continued ſome length of time, eſpe 
cially by thoſe, who before had been habituated to public worſhip 
under an eſtabliſhment. -. 
Bur, in proceſs of time, there would prodably be great . 
ence of judgments among theſe conttibutors, in regard to the con- 
ſtitution and management of the ſeveral churches, which would 
either at firſt be formed, in great meaſure, independent of each 
other, or in time would become ſo. For when the civil govern. 
ment ſhould. not interpoſe, there would be no ſufficient band or 
mean to preſerve. any laſting regular connexion or union among 
them. Diſcords and contentions would ſoon ariſe: and increaſe 3 
as to the doQtines to be taught; the forms of worſhip to be 
ifkd; the diſcipline to be exerciſed; and the miniſters of re- 
ligion who ſhould be appointed. Might not ' thoſe who ſhould: 
think that a ſufficient regard was not paid to their judgments, to. 
their dignity, their rank, or their wealth, in ſuch points, grow 
Tool and diſguſted? Might they not be apt to withdraw their con- 
tributions? Or might not even 8 increaſe of luxury, and 2 
decay in the ſpirit of teligion, make many of theſe perſons weary 
of contributing? Might not the public worſhip, on theſe and other 
accounts, come, in ſeveral . at length, to be r re ma 
in great rheafure to fail ? 1 


I vould, very probabl Nen iadeyphpes nates Gn 
ag : deal of faith and of zeal. 


for their ſeveral religions 3 ſuch as Bede informs us there was among 
our Saxon anceſtors; ſuch as there hath been: at ſome other times, 


and ſuch. as 22 be again among us. For indifference as 
to religion, and warmth. of zeal. for it, . at dune Wen 


| ſucceed to each other. 72 1s ol 


AN, in times of A has. of 
generally have a great. influence upon, each of 
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Bur this effect would probably be attended with 1 1 


quences very bad. "Such zeal would much heighten the diſcord, 


' animoſity, and oppoſition, that will naturally and almoſt always 
ſubſiſt between different ſes. of religion, ea the people of each 
are firmly attached to and zealous for their ſeveral ſects: And. 


from hence, different parties and factions would be formed. in the 
civil ſtate. There would be rivalſhips and flerce contentions for 


a ſuperiority of temporal power, wealth, and intereſt. Each of 


theſe parties would find proper perſons to head them; and, at fit 
conjunctures, thoſe diviſions would produce feuds, commotions, 


and civil wars. For nothing gives ſuch an acrimony to men's. 


ſpirits, as differences about religion, when they are on each ſide 
fully perſuaded of, and zealous for, the truth of them. Among 
the Heathens indeed, their differences as to their ſeveral religions 
and the worſhiꝑ of their different deities had ſeldom ſuch effects. 

For very few of the Heathens appeat to have had much concern 


about the truth of their religion, or any juſt notions of their 


Gods. They thought ee eee to worſhip W all: 
deities that came in their Way. | Ft 


Bu T Chriſtianity hath put things upon a different foot. It lays: 


a great ſtreſs upon true faith as neceſſary to eternal falvation ;/ and 
it requires men to contend earneſtly for: this: faith [o]. Now theſe: 
diſpoſitions, in minds not ſufficiently tempered: with. charity and: 
other right ſentiments, which: will generally be the caſe of a great 
part of mankind, will be apt to produce ſtrong contentions, diſ- 


cords, oppaſitions, & c. eſpecially,, when there is a proſpect of 


each party's forming, by the means, of its religion, an intereſt in 


the civil ſtate ſuperior to the other. and 75 r r of obtain | 


ing more wealth and power. 
THAT theſe are not mere 


6 anly, e may! alatnly: 


conteſts, factions, commotions, and even:i revolutions; attended 
With much diſorder and bleodſhed that were carried; on in the: 
eaſtern em pire, about the n of the e between the. 
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ſec, from the whole hiſtory: of the Chriſtian, worldii From the 
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followers of Athanaſius, and thoſe of Arius: between thoſe Who 
received the council of Chalcedon, and the Neſtorians and Euty- 
chians who oppoſed it: between thoſe ho were for, and thoſe 
who were againſt, the uſe of images in the Chriſtian worſhip. 
Upon each of theſe controverſies, there were very great diſtur- 

bances and commotions, and much blood was at many times ſhed, 
Not without revolutions, ſometimes, in the civil government. 

Ap the like diſcords, diſturbances, ſlaughters, and revolutions 4 
baye been produced in theſe weſtern parts of the world ſince the 
reformation of religion, by the controverſies between the Roma- 
niſts and Proteſtants: Particularly in Germany, in France, in the 
Netherlands, and in Ireland, there was much bloodſhed and 
devaſtation. In Sweden, and in Great Britain indeed; where the 
Proteſtants were moſt numerous and powerful, there was leſs 
blood ſpilt; for the Proteſtant religion, even when it has had the 
temporal power on its fide, has never been much diſpoſed to imi- 
tate the Romiſh cruelty. But even the Proteſtant religion has oc- 
caſioned the depoſitions of ſeveral Popiſh princes, who have choſen 

rather to abdicate their thrones, than their religion. e 

Is ſuch a manner have things gone between Papiſts and Pro- 

teſtants, when mixed together, and Weh of mein numerous e 5 
powerful in the ſame nations. 

Ax if between Proteſtants of dilfercat opinions, i in this” na 
country, there have not been quite ſo pernicious diſcords, yet 
they, ſometimes, have ariſen to very great heights, and perhaps, 
M it had not been for fear of the Papiſts, they had gone to great- 

er. In the United Provinces, about the beginning of the ſeven- 

| top century, the diſcords between the Gomariſts and Armini- 

ans in Holland, about the five controverted articles, were near 
| upon breaking out into a civil war [p]. And every one knows 
% | what exceedingly bad conſequences) there were of the differences 
1 between the Preſbyterians and Epiſcopalians in Scotland, and af- 
i | teryards in England 2315 thee e of Charles 1 Tr. and alter 
1 | | the revolution in 1688. FFF | 


[2] See Bunith's Batav. illuſt. " 100. Life of Grotius Bitighy; and the 
prey in Science of the States, in Grotius's fourth vol. of bis? works, 
. Tus 
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Tux like diſcofds, &c. and their ill conſequences upon the civil 
ſtate, were found about two eenturies ago in Ethiopia, between 
the Chriſtians of the Alexandrian party, and thoſe of the church 
of Rome, when the latter were introduced and ſupported there, 
by one or two kings of that country: (ſee Geddes, Baratti, &c.) 


Nor have there been leſs ili effects produced i in Perſia, betweetr 


the different ſects of Mohammedans; of hom one party are at- 
tached to Omar and Abubekir, ne the wy to Ali Te, Han- 
way's Travels. e nt 43: 


From. all this hiſtory of What 15 bees" we m Fairly kent 


what may be, that as human nature will be much the fame in alt 
ages and countries, diviſions about religion, eſpecially among Chri- 
ſtians, when great numbers of them are on each fide, will fre-- 
quently produce violent diviſions and diſturbances, 48 2 #2 Cw | 


wars, in the nations where they happen to be. 


Sou perſons have thought, that ' theſe diſturbances and oY 


ill effects were owing to the want of cate; and of good manage 
ment and temper, in the ſeveral princes and governments in thoſe 
countries. If an equal and impartial conduct had been held be- 
tween the ſeveral diſputing ſes, and none of them had been fa-- 


voured and ſupported in preference to the others, the broils and 5 
quarrels between them could never haye riſen to ſo great a height: | 
And conſequently the true and .moſt effectual way of preventing 


any ſuch ill effects to a civil ſtate" is, for ſovereigns to give no 


kind of encauragement or preference to any one ſect above ano- 


ther, but to protect and favour” all alike, whatever their t tenets. 
are, when none of them are detrimental to the civil ſtate. 

Bur this method is no better than a mere ſpeculation, which 
ſuppoſes that ſovereigns and their miniſters are; and will always be, 
different from other men, or that. they have no concern. for any 


ſort of religion. Whereas this never was, nor ever will be, at 
leaſt for the generality, the real fat: Sovereigns themſelves will 


often have their likings and attachments, with reaſon or without, 


to one ſect of religioniſts rather than another, and will give to 


thoſe they like, ſuperior favour and advantages. Or if they ſhould 
be e neutral, yet, in free countries, their miniſters or other 
x N 
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principal perſons may not. Theſe may, underhand, go Fe the 


maſter's e being or whatever. their own diſpoſitions may be, 


yet ambitious men, ſuch as the prince of Conde and duke of 
Guiſe, in France, and the carl of Leiceſter, &c. in England, will 
often make uſe of theſe religious differences and parties to ſupport 
them in attaining their ends, of arriving to honour, power, and 
wealth in the civil ſtate. Now whenever ſuch leading men in a 


ſtate ſupport and favour any party of religioniſts, that party will 


increaſe. And, in a free nation, civil oppoſite intereſts and parties 
will always endeavour to ayail themſelves of the different parties of 
religioniſts, and accordingly will endeayour to increaſe and confirm 
their ſtrength. 'This was the caſe with the Proteſtants in France, 
with the Gomariſts and Arminians in Holland, with the Preſby- 
terians in Scotland and New England, &c. with them; and . 

Independents here, between the year 1645 and 1660 [fl It ſeems 


therefore to be plain, that no nation, eſpecially no free one, where 


there are different ſects of religioniſts nearly equal to each other 
in numbers and ſtrength, can expect to be, for any long time, quiet 
upon this ſcheme. There will, * it, be a Er e 2h for 
factions and commotions. 

Tux moſt effectual way to prevent ſuch factions and commoti> 
ons from being produced by diviſions in religion, is to make, or 
keep up, in proper vigour, a civil eſtabliſhment of the true reli- 
gion: Becauſe, by that means, a much greater number of the peo- | 
ple will, in length of time, be generally, or always; gained over 
to it; provided the eſtabliſhment be well made and man aged. 
For the regularity, ſolemnity, and conſtancy of the ſacred mini- 
ſtrations, the numbers of the eſtabliſned clergy, with the union 
preſerved among them, the public proviſion made for their main- 


tenance, with the cane, ns; and. examples of the ſove= 


ry Cromwell, wt who was à man of great poſtal abilities, 4 hs a 


| large body of troops attached to his perſon, might, and did, balance the ſeveral reli- 
gious parties, and kept them tolerably quiet for ſome time, But even he would 


have found it impracticable to have done the fame much longer. And very ſoon 
after his death, the contentions between thoſe parties broke ont e with ſo much 
mmm, Reſtoration in 4000s. ® | 12 
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reign, and other principal perſons, will ſeldom fail of habla in 
ſome length of time this effect upon the people; who are gene- 
rally diſpoſed to follow the ſentiments, and conduct of perſons of 
2 eſpecially when well exerted in 9 of the truth i in reli 
ion. * 
5 Al». the people, by agreeing in their way of thinking con- 
cerning religion, and practiſing the fame; public worſhip, will 


come to have a mutual affection, attachment, and concern for the 
intereſts of each other. We ſee this effect produced i in ſome de- 
gree among all ſorts and profeſſions of men. 

On the ſame account the people will be more heartily attached 
to their ſovereign, whom, for his adherence to what they think 
the true religion, they will themſelves approve and reſpe&; and 
will alſo ſuppoſe him likely. to be favoured by heaven in his un- 
dertakings. This * and affection towards him, they will 
be continually. taught by the clergy, who, being 3 upon 
him, will, in general, endeavour to promote loyalty and affection 
towards him among his ſubjects [g]; and at the ſame time will pre- 
ſerve a due reſpect to the nobility and gentry, which | latter, indeed, 
is one great end of an eſtabliſhment) eſpecially in free and trad- 
ing countries; where it is otherwiſe apt to fink. by degrees, among 
thoſe, who, getting. their wealth by their own induſtry, are likely to 
aſſume a ſpirit of independence and diſregard to their ſuperiors: : 
So that the advantages. reſulting from an eſtabliſhed clergy, are, in 
all theſe caſes, of very great importance. In countries under ab- 
ſolute government, eecleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments may be ſomewhat 
leſs neceſſary for this purpoſe, and for that of preventing the 
growth and ill conſequences of parties and factions in religion. 
But in free governments it will be much more difficult for princes 
to hinder or put a ſtop, to ſuch diſorders ariſing from combinati- 
ons of religioniſts; ; and, therefore, in ſuch caſes, Ae of 
religion muſt be more expedient, or eyen neceſſar. 


Tg) The reaſon why this has been often otherwiſe in divers Chitian countries, | 
; hath been that the Oe were. then e e manns, 
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eſtabliſhed religion, tho' they may not be fatigfied with their oyyn 


the true religion, or it has not been well managed. The fovereign 
| Has ſometimes acted oppreſſively againſt the uneſtabliſhed religio- 


other ſuch ' circumſtances may, indeed, defeat in great "meaſure, 


made about religion, and in cauſing and preſerving an attachment 


the contrary, if there be only * aſſociations for * 2 


„ or —— rd. "Part L. 


Now when a large majority of the people is mus attached to 

their prince and his nobles, aud well affected to Each other, by fo 
strong a hand as that of che Hime religion, "there will be the Jets 
danger ef conteſts or commotians between them, and other reli- 
gioniſts, upon that ſubject: Becauſe thoſe who differ from the 


condition as to the civil tate, yet as being, themſelves, much in- 
ferior in power, they will not have any proſpect of prevailing 


againſt it, and, therefore, will acquieſce without making any < ur- 
bance, o or efforts towarth it. 

Ir is true, there have been frequent and great Ailturbances on 
account of religion, in ſome countries Where there have Been at 
the ſame time public eſtabliſhments of it. But theſe diſturbances 
Have happened, becauſe the eſtabliſhment has either not been of 


niſts. Sometimes, on the contraty, he has unduly encouraged and 
ſapported them againſt the eſtabliſhed clergy and people. At othe 
times, he has injudicioufly favoured the "eſtabliſhed clergy, an 
raiſed a ſpirit of bigotty, partiality, and petſecution a them: 
He has c6nnived at their neglect of duty, and en b men of bad. 
or contemptible Ats Sometimes the "nobility and gentry | 
Have, from a diſbelirf, or diſregard of religion at el hearts, ap- 
peared openly to and tiſcountenance the practice of it 
Have not attended at the 5 have thrown all the 
contempt they could on the eſtabliſhed minifters of it! "Theſe and. 


the good effects of an eſtabliſhed religion. But if there be a rea-- 
ſonable and prudent conduct in the ſovereign an his miniſtry, 
and, by their influence in the eſtabliſhed ergy, it is vilible from 
the nature and difpoſitions of mankind, that a public eſta- 
bliſhment of the true religion muſt always have a great chance 
for being ſucceſsful, in preventing civil diſturbances from being. 


of the people to their ſovereign, and to each other. Whereas on 
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Prat III. On Liberty | 
the public worſhip of God, theſe. will not, in many caſes, be ſuf+ 
kcient to do it effectually; and when they do, they will generally - 
tend to breed diſunion and animoſity, oppoſition and conteſts for 
ſuperiority among the different parties or ſects of the peaple; and 


. 
and maintaining 
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aking ſuch eſtahliſnments, 
falſe religions will always be eſtabliſhed in many mote countries, 
than the true one; becauſe every ſovereign will eſtabliſh that re- 
ligian which he judges to be the true gne: And there will always 
be many mare ſovereigns in error, than of the true religion, and, 
therefore, many more falſe religions will be eſtabliſhed than true 
{+]: And as the natural tendency of eſtabliſhments is to promote and 
they would otherwiſe be; this conſequence God cannot be ſuppoſ- 
ed to approve, and therefore canngt approve the making any eſta- 


Now in anſwering this objection, we muſt, indeed, acknow- 
ledge it to be probable, that, in the preſent ſtate af mankind, 
the much greater number of ſovereigus will always be, as, by 
their own fault, they have always been, erroneous as to religion. 
And that if they be allowed to make eſtabliſhments, each will 


[ See Bp. Hoadley's Anſw. to Convoc. p. 128, 146, and p. 150, 167, and 137, 
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make one of his o] religion, from hence the conſequenes 
will be, that eſtabliſhments of erroneous Au will be.1 muc 
the more numerous. 
Bu from hence it is no o juſt eee that God will not . 
| low any eſtabliſhment of the true religion to be made. For when 
=. uch a one is "duly made, and accompanied with a full toleration, 
or indulgence of all other religions, not detrimental to the civil 
| ſtate, ſuch an eſtabliſhment will naturally do a great deal of good; 1 
ul i and will not (except by the fault of ha perſons concerned) do 
| any hurt, or at leaſt ſuch a one will do much more good than 
hurt. It is therefore very ſuitable to the divine perfections, to al- 
fow eſtabliſhments, when thus made ; though i in other caſes, eſta- 
bliſhments of a different kind may do Burt by the fault of men. 
The abuſe whieh ſome or many men may make, by their own 
fault, of a thing, in itſelf lawful, expedient, and even, morally 
ſpeaking, neceflary for the public good, onght not to hinder other 
men from the benefit of it, who will uſe it aright. For inftance, 
4 tho' the liberty which all ſovereigns have of making war upon 
8 | juſt occaſions, is, by many of them frequently uſed very ill, yet 
=_. - | this abuſe on their part, does not hinder but that God may allow 
} | this liberty to thoſe who will and do uſe it-well. In like manner; 
=_— -  tho' many or moſt parents will, and do, in fact, inſtru their 
3 children very wrongly about matters of religion; yet we are not 
1 from thence to conclude, that God does not allow to every parent 
b a liberty of inſtructing them rightly: On the contrary, he makes 
F it their duty fo to do; becauſe their doing it is neceflary for the 
welfare of the children, who would otherwiſe be, in many c caſes, 
quite uninſtructed, to their own very great diſadvantage, and that 
of the public. In like manner, the making a civil eſtabliſhment 
of religion being naturally productive of very good effects to man- 
king; if rightly made, there is reaſon to think that God will ap- 
prove it, when ſo made, tho' not when otherwiſc. wy. 

Tun ſecond objection is, that even when the true religion is 
eftabliſhed, yet the annexing of civil advantages to the profeſſion 
of it, will nher y cauſe many perſons to profeſs it, merely, or 
N with a view to theſe civil n A Now ſuch a pro- 
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Fra& III. . On Liberty 10 matters Rechlin. „ 
feſſion is in no degree acceptable to God, but, on 10 contrary, F 
greatly diſpleaſing to him: And in particular, is contrary to the | 
genius, of the Chriſtian religion, the ſanctions of which were de- bf 
ſigned to, be not of this. world; therefore we cannot ſuppoſe that: --- | 
God approves any ſuch eſtabliſhment. Is . 

To this objection our anſwer is, that the 71 eee . Bees 

nexed to. the. profeſſion of the true religion, ought not to be de- 
ſigned, not are they by good ſovereigns deſigned, to tempt. or en- 
gage men to a profeſſion of it againſt their conſeiences, or even at 
all to leſſen their regard to God, to the reaſon of things, or to the 
ſpiritual [5] ſanctions of his laws. On the contrary, good 7foye= 
reigns will always deſign that men ſbould be no. further influenced | 
by the proſpect 45 thoſe civil advantages than they ought to be. 25 
The good ſovereign's deſign i is only, that men of all ſides ſhould. be. 
eaſy, and fully at liberty to profeſs and practice whatever religion. 
they judge to be true, provided. it be not detrimental to the civil 4 
ſtate; and at the ſame time to ſecure, as much as he well can,, 
the peace and welfare of it. He does not deſire that any man 
ſhould. be at all influenced by a view. to thoſe. civil blrantages : * | 
any be ſo, the fault is only in himſel. 

Fo will fay, perhaps, that men ought not to lay e 

or put flumbling-blocks- in the 1way. of their, brethren [t],. even th 
it be the fault of theſe latter only that they fall over them. (See. 1 
biſhop Hoadley's Rights of Subjects, p. 259, &c.) Now: this in- 
deed, is true, when there is no moral neceſſity or great advantage | | 
from doing the things, which, in event, prove to be frurubling 
blocks, or occaſions of falling to other men. For, in that caſe, a. 


HUI regard to others ought to prevent. us” from Tomy ſuck : 3 


f 

i 
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U In any country where there is 2 they toleration, ſo that every. man is "fd, 
to belieye and, practiſe what ever he judges. fit, in all matters of religion, there can 
be no ground to affirm that the legiſlative authority of Jeſus Chriſt is at all invad- 
ed, or the ſpiritual ſanctions of his laws impeached. If men, in ſuch a caſe, have 
not the regard to them they ought to have, the fault is only their own ; neither 


the public eſtabliſhment nor the * who makes It. are at all t to be blamed... 
"wr Rom. xiv. 23. 


* 
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OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. "Piet, 
things. But when the doing them is highly expedient or neceſ- 
ſary for the public ſerviet, or for that of [u] many other Chriſti. 
ans, er even for our on Juſt and important private advantage z 
and needs not, unleſs by their fault, be at all hurtful to any, it 
then, certainly, is juſtifiable to do ſuch things. ng this plainly 
is the caſe of civil eſtabliſhraents of religion. 

A TAD objettion againſt the Iawfolneſs of e u Suk 
lie eftabliſhment of religion, is raifed from the nature and primi- 
five conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, and of the ſpiritual li- 


| berty and privileges, with which our Saviour endowed it. Tho- 


he did not intend, ſky thele objectors, to deprive the governors of 
civil ſocieties, of any part of the authority to which they were 
intitled in virtue of that character, yet he plainly deſigned, that 


they ſhould not interpoſe in any merely ſpiritual affairs of his reli- 
gion. In theſe indeed, as far as they were not detrimental to' the 


civil ſtate, they had no right by the law of reaſon, to interpoſe; 


on the contrary, they were-obliged to tolerate all ſuch inoffenfive 
notions and practices, and to leave them to the conſciences of the 
parties concerned. Now the diſtinguiſhing inftitutions of the 
Chriſtian religion were all of this kind. Our Lord rightfully might 


oblige his diſciples to profeſs their faith in him, openly, as there 
ſhould be occafon: To meet together at certain times for his 


public worſhip, with the uſe of the two ſacraments of baptiſm, 
and the euchariſt. He might ſet apart certain perſons, who, con- 


ſiſtently with their obligations to the civil ſtate, might be to 


preach the Goſpel, to adminiſter the ſacraments, govern the 
church, aſter his deceaſe, and oommiſſien others, after them, to 


act for theſe ſame purpoſes.” 4 
2 R Lord, and his apoſtles inſpired by him, might further 


ge all his followers, to pay a due reſpect and obedience to theſe 
A governors, in things ſpiritual, * To provide a fit and con- 


- [«] The primitive Chriſtians made frequent contributions of money, for the oY | 


nefit of their poorer brethren ; which tempted and engaged ſome - bad men, as 


Peregrinus the philoſopher (ſee Lucian de ejus Morte) to profeſs and pretend to 
be Chriſtians, that they might partake of thoſe contributions. Did this circum- 
ſtance make it wrong in the Chriſtians to contribute for this purpoſe ? Certainly 


- — 
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ſelves, by voluntary contributions, in order to defray all the ex- 
pences incident to public and for works of charity. 
neceflary towards their poor brethren. All theſe things we ac» 
cordingly find him in the Scriptures to have actually done, with» 
out any regard to the ſovereign, or other civil governor under 
whom he lived; and in pu de of His example, inſtitution, and 
command, all theſe things 
three ages of the church; during moſt of which time the Roman 
who were its civil ſovereigns. harraſſed it with almoſt 


emperors, 
continual 
=ith an ee of apgoincing ent ai the aches ofthe: 
Chriſtian faith, or even of appointing. the times, the places. 
and modes of puhlic worthip, but eſpecially if they had been. 


veſted with an authority of chuſing the biſhops and other ſpiritual 

officers of the church; they wauld either have appointed none of 
theſe, or elſe ſuch perſons as ſhould have endeavoured to corrupt, 
ſuppreſs, and ꝓut an 2 this religion. And theſe ſame effects 
any other ſovereign, in any other age, muſt have it in his power 
to produce, if he, in virtue of his civil office, were intitled to all 

theſe authorities abovementioned in the Chriſtian church. Which 


conſideration ſhews, with what reaſon and wiſdom our Saviour, to- 


the end that his church might perpetually ſubſiſt, lodged all theſe 


branches-of- eccleſiaſtical authority in its ſpiritual governors and. 
clergy, or if not all in them ſolely, yet at leaſt conjointly with he 


laity of it. He did not, indeed, — es civil ſovereigns as ſuch, any 


more than any other men, from entering into his church, and con- 


tinuing members of it. On the oontrary he abliged them as well 
as all other men, who ſhould have opportunities to become, and 
remain always members af it, in order to their having the bene-- 
fit of that ſalvation, which his ſufferings and death had purchaſed 
for mankind.. But when civil ſovercigns-were to embrace this re- 

ligion, they were not, by ſo doing, in courſe, intitled to any eccle-- 
faſtical authority in it. For tho they 
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| fant maintenance for them, and 60 caiſe money aniong them». > 


coitinied is Wixlhas thas' hs that 


If hole (uercigns had then been veſted. 


retained all their civil au- 
thority, and, in reſpect to ĩt, the governors of the church were to- 
nnn * to n as * were. before; yet as: 


members: | 
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think he did not intend, that any civil eſtabliſhment of his religion 


ſhould ever be made. Becauſe, by theſe eſtabliſhments, ſovereigns 
would, of courſe, interpoſe more than would be right in the affairs 


out having been directed by, or conſultin g any civil ſovereign, de- 


ed the chief miniſters of it, and gave them authority to appoint 


exerciſed; and he declared, that his miniſters ought to be main- 
tained, and duly reſpected by his followers. | 


chat for the firſt three centuries, the church not only continued 
in ſpiritual matters, quite independent on any civil ſovereign, but 
was for moſt part of the time perſecuted by them; a- courſe which 
ſeems to have been taken for this reaſon, among others, That 
the eſſential difference and diſtinction between the Chriſtian 


members of this church, ſovercigns were to be conſidered: as void 
of any ſpiritual authority, and were fe obliged to ſubmit to the ſettled 
regulations and practices of the church, not hurtful to the civil 
ſtate, without interpoſing, in an authoritative way, to cenſure: or 
alter them, without the conſent expreſs, or ſuppoſed, of the 
church and its governors. As this, ſay the objectors, was the pri- 
mitive conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, for very wiſe reaſons 


made by our Saviour, and was in all appearance deſigned to be 
ally continued, there is, from thence, ground ſufficient to 


of the church, would have an undue influence in the ſettlement of 
articles of faith, would get into their hands the appointment of 
church-officers, would corrupt and hinder the exerciſe of its diſ- 
<ipline, and ſo would have it in their power to alter, and even put 
an end to its primitive and free conſtitution, and defeat the purpo- 
ſes for which it was deſigned. There is no room to ſuppoſe, that 
our Saviour would approve theſe conſequences; and therefore we 
-ought not to ſuppoſe, that he will approve or allow the W a 
civil eſtabliſhment of his religion. 
In replying to this objection, we muſt Ante that fad of the 
particulars alledged in it are true. Our Saviour himſelf did, with- 


clare all the chief articles of faith, and of practice, with the 
modes of worſhip in his religion. He himſelf choſe and appoint- 


others. He mentioned the diſcipline that he deſigned ſhould be 


 FarTHER; divine providence ordered things in ſuch a way, 


church 


Liberty, 6: eee 05 
church ad the civil Nate... be more DOT viſible, anda 
precedent might be gi given for t ſubſiſtence of the former, inde- 
pendently of the latter, whenever there ſhould. be a neceſſity for it. 
Bur from this courſe which was at firſt taken by our bleſſed 
Saviour, we cannot juſtly conclude. that he will never allow any 
civil eſtabliſhments to be made of his religion. On the contrary, _ 
even from the different conſtitutions and circumſtances of theſo 
two ſocieties, there is a great probability. that he deſigned civil 
eſtabliſhments ſhould be made of it. Becauſe, hen the Chriſtian 
religion ſhould be ſaffar propagated; in the world, that the whole, 
or far tlie greater part, of many civil {ſocieties would come to pro- 
fes this religion, it would be very difficult, without a public efta« 
bliſhment, to keep the eecleſiaſtical and civil governments of any 
nation in due harmony and peace with each other. This might, 
U pot far as the nature of the things is concerned, be very 
well done (ue, if che governors on each fide would always male 
a right uſe of their authority, and keep it in its proper bounds, 
without any uſurpation of the one upon the other; but, as the 
diſpoſitions of men will often be, this cannot be expected to be 
at all times done on either ee, other ſide vill often 
be for enterpriſing and;engroaching beyond its Juſt bounds; which, 
if it were to be done by the governors of the civil ſociety, they 
would ſometimes acquire an authority deſtructive, or at leaſt 
very .corruptive, of the; true religion in their dominions. On the 
other hand, if the governors of the religious ſociety were to en- 
croach and uſurp greatly upon the civil. their doing ſo would not 
only tend very much to diſturb and weaken the civil ſociety, but 
even to corrupt and greatly hurt the true intereſts of the Chri- 
ſtian religion itſelf. And, therefore, to prevent theſe ill conſe- 
quences, and. the broils and diſturbances that would almoſt perpe- 
tually pe happening between them, the beſt» courſe is, „ That 
the religious ſociety ſhould accept of, and ſubmit to, an eſtabliſh- 
ment made of it by the civil ſovereign, «who thereby wall be in- 
titled, as, hath, been Mey n, to the authority neceflary to keep 


J Ses Rights gf/theChviſtian Church, p. 34, 35. 
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things upon a right bottom, to preſerve the quiet, and a& for the 
real intereſt of both the ſocieties.” Thus we may argue, from the 
conſtitution and true intereſt of both the church and the fate, for 
the civil eſtabliſhment of the former by the latter. 
Non is there any argument to be drawn. from tlie holy. Scrip- 
tures, againſt ſuch a civil eſtabliſhment of the true religion. The 
ancient prophets of the Jewiſh difpenfation,” rather intimate that, 
lll in proceſs of time, king. Jhould become nurſing” fathers, t the future 
| | Chriſtian church, 2 queens its nurfing mothers [xI. 
Il AND in the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, or ty Paw er 
Ul | it, every thing may be rendered. conſiſtent with E eſtabliſh- 
18 ments. For tho indeed the Chriſtian religion was defigned to be 
li i chiefly ſubſervient to mens attainment of eternal happineſs, yet as 
ll far as it may conduce alſo to promote their temporal intereſt, 
i without any hindrance to the former, there is juſt ground to think 
ik that God intended it ſhould be ſo, and that all diſputes and con- 
bl: teſts between the ecclefiaſtical and civil ſocieties, which are apt to 
ariſe from the weakneſs, or malignity, or en of men, Wals 
be, as much as poſſible, avoidet. Fre 
Now to theſe ends it is very Aan as bach OY Rats 
ſhewn, „That civil ſovereigns, ict Chriſtians, and, as fach, Tike- 
ly to. be in reality concerned that this religion ſhould obtain its 
proper effect, ſhould take upon them to ſettle, maintain, and de- 
fend the church, which they judge to be the true one, in the pro- 
feſſion and practice of this religion, agreeably to right and good 
order, from any force that might be employed againſt it. And to 
ſecure a conſtant and fit maintenance for the officers and miniſters 
of it, this conduct muſt be much to its advantage upon the whole.” 
And, therefore, the governors and people of ſuch the true church 
may juſtly conſent to its taking place; and alſo to the ſovereign's 
having ſome ſuch concern and agency in matters eccleſiaſtical in con- 
ſequence of it, as will not really be hurtful to the real intereſt of 
religion. From this conſent of the church, the fovereign may de- 
rive an In and right to do ſeveral things, n to the polity 


( Iciah xlix. 23. See e in loc. 
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of the church, which right he would not have had merely bin 11 


his character of civil ſovereign, In particular, 

Fier, the church, may very juſtly.conſent, that he ſhall give. 
hb a ſanction to ſuch articles of faith, as ſhe, i. e. the gene- 
ho of her ny b: 0 to > be Wh 11 avi * jar 
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tire 5 Grid, wich . it was: For he 

clergy and people, are not, by this eſtabliſhment, forced or obliged 

to believe or profeſs theſe articles, any more than they were before; 

they are only intitled to ſome new civil advantages by ſo doing, 

which advantages they are at liberty, at any time; to give up, and 

: to declare their diſbelief of any of the ſaid articles, if they ſhould 
$ ſee reaſon ſo to do. This liberty they ought always to reſerve to 

| themſelves, and to their e and they um to de underſtood 

and ſuppoſed, ſo to do. 

Ow the other hand, the Ab FI after 2 Jani; eſtabliſhed. 

L any ſuch articles, he finds reaſon to think them | falſe; is equally: 
| at liberty, and obliged to diſcard ſuch articles out of his eſtabliſh-: 
ment, and to introduce into it ſuch other articles as he judges to 

be true and expedient, or neceſſary to be made parts of it. But a 
wiſe ſovereign will be very cautious, how he multiplies the num- 
ber of ſuch, articles of faith; becauſe, ſuch will alyays tend to 
raiſe and promote differences of opinion, diſcords and contentions 
among his ſubjects, which differences it is one great deſign of an 
eſtabliſhment to prevent. It will, therefore, be true wiſdom in a 
ſovereign, to eſtabliſh as few, articles! of faith as well: may be, to 1 

be ,publickly profeſſed; hy the people, or even by the clergy; and e 

thoſe eſſentially neceſſary, and evidently true ones. There may, in- | 8 

deed, be circumſtances of the church and the ſtate, that may oblige 

or induce a ſoyereign, to eſtabliſn conſiderable numbers of Anti 

of faith: For inſtance; when a fulſe and corrupt religion, that . | 

hath long obtained in; the nation, is to be aboliſhed ; in that caſe, ; .v 

a good number of negative declarations againſt ĩt may be requiſite, : k 

eſpecially on the part of the eſtabliſhed. clergy: But in general, 


when a ſovereign can well do it, the ; moſt prudent courſe is, to 
2 ** g 2 42 111 eſtabliſh - 4 
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eſtabliſh-only the and neceſfary articles of refigious faith, 

and to make the forms of public profeſſion and worthip; in eohfe. 
quence of them, be as general and eomprehenſtve as poſſible; and 


expreſſed, as nearly en be, — Gnas N wu er che bay 


Scriptures. 2 
WaHen this is doh if any profes ett e 1 to 


profeſs theſe articles, he may juſtly deprive them of the benefits of 
his eſtabliſhment ; I mean, that he hath a right ſo to do, with re- 
gard to men; for as far as they are concerned, he has a full right 
to judge for himſelf, of the truth of any articles of faith, and to 
give or refuſe an eſtabliſhment to them; they have no right to 
force or oblige him to eſtabliſh any, but What he judges to de 
true. But it is alſo to be obſerved, that if he judges wrongly, 
and gives an eſtabliſhment to a. falſe religion, he will be blameable 
for ſo doing in the fight of God. For the giving am eſtabliſi- 
ment to a falſe religion, tends to promote and ſpread it much 
more than it would otherwiſe be among the people, which is a 
thing evil in itſelf, and muſt certainly be diſpleaſing to God; and 
therefore no ſovereign can have a right, properly ſpeaking, to do 
it, even tho' his doing it may be an advantage to the civil ſtate: 
For St. Paul has declared, that we muſt not do evil, that: good may 
come [y]. A ſoveteign can only be' juſtified before God, when he 
eſtabliſhes the true religion. But with regard to men, his eſta- 
bliſhment, even when it is of a falſe religion, ought” fo far to take 
place, as that they can have no right to force or oblige him to al- 
ter it, or to eſtabliſi what' they think to be the true one, or even 


” * 
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what really is ſo; yet when there is an eſtabliſhment of what they 
judge to be a falſe religion, they ſtill have a full right to be allow- 


ed a liberty of profeſſing and acting according to that religion 
which they judge to be true, provided it be not detrimental to the 
civil ſtate: And they may even form ſeparate churches to this | 
purpoſe; the lawfulneſs of which conduct will depend upon their 
judging rightly as to che afticles of faith in queſtion, or upon 
their being ſitipete zn their error; "Thus much a as to the fovereighs 
eſtabliſhing articles af faith: | We 
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r he is, with regard to - theſe, intitled to ſfomewhdt more 


authority, and the people and clergy are ſome what leſs at liberty; 


ſome good 
be indifferent in their own nature. In that caſe, if he judges 


them to be uſeful, either to religion or to the civil Nate, he may 
reaſonably injoyn them, and the members of the church eſtabliſn- 


ed cannot reaſonably refuſe to comply with them; for in the re- 


tion of things when acknowledged by them to be indifferent, 


his judgment and authority ought to take place, to a proper de- 


gret, in matters as well religious as eivil. It would be wrong, in- 


deed, in him to multiply ceremonial practices too much; for this 


might tend to the undue amuſement or diſſipation of the thoughts 


ided, that the ceremonies and rites he injoyns, be either of 
tendency in religion, or, at leaſt, be of no ill one, i. e. 


— hs 16 mutevs Eechlufeal., . log 5 
„A e lis tape ceremonies, or modes and times of public 


gh 


* 


of the worſhipers; and would be unſuitable to the genius i — 


Chriſtian religion, which lays the chief ſtreſs upon worſn 
in ſpirit and in truth [x]. If the ceremonies be hurtfu —— 


decline joining in ſuch eſtabliſhed worſhip; But if the ceremo- 


nial practices injoined by the ſovereign, be but few, and not im- 


; in that caſe, as thete muſt be ſome regulation of ceremo- 
nial and indifferent matters, it is fit, under an eſtabliſhment, that 


they ſhould be determined by the ſovereign, at leaſt after conſulta- 


tion with the ecclefiaſtical governors. 

Ap when. they have been ſo ſettled, it becctnes de duty of all 
members of the church, whoſe conſcience will allow them, to 
conform to them. It will not in that caſe be a ſufficient excuſe for 
tions upon their Chriſtian liberty; for this liberty ought to give 
way, in ſuch caſes, to the judgment of the tee. with regard 
to the ſexpediency of ſuch regulations. If, indeed, any members 
of the church really judge that thoſe regulations are inexpedient 


in ſo high a degree, that they will be hurtful to true piety, they 
Cl 40s. they 10 ben to them; but it would. be e in | 
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the clergy and people, or any part of them, will have a right to 
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any perſon een to raiſe, and cheriſh ſoruples in bimſelk, or 
in others, on ſuch accounts; he ought on the contrary to endea- 
vour to quiet and ſatisfy them. For a reſpect to civil authority, 


and a charitable regard to the peace and ſpiritual welfare of other 


men, are of much more value in the ſight of God, than a ſcrupu- 
lous attention to guard againſt impoſitions upon religious liberty, 
when nothing unlawful, or inconſiſtent with true piety, is impoſed. 
Bur then it is alſo true, on the other hand, that it is better for 
a a ſovereign, to forbear making any ſuch impoſitions of ceremonies 
or ritual practices, as, much as he well can; for tho' his ſubjects 
ought to comply with them, as far as in conſcience they can, yet 
it may happen that great numbers may not be able to reconcile 
their conſciences to them; and they will be obliged on that ac- 
count to ſeparate from the public worſhip, which ſeparation may 
occaſion factions dangerous or inconvenient to the civil ſtate; and 
even only in a religious view, a wiſe and good ſovereign will be 
backward to impoſe ſuch unneceſſary things, where it is fully in 
his power to forbear doing it, or to let them drop that have been 
formerly impoſed. This latter, indeed, may not always be expedi- 
ent; becauſe, when ſuch ceremonial practices have been long uſed 
in a nation, and the generality of the people have, by cuſtom, been 
attached to them, many might be uneaſy. if they ſhould be laid 
aſide ; and, in that caſe, a wiſe ſovereign will continue things as 
they are: But if there ever be a juncture, hen ſuch things can 
be omitted without any ill conſequence, a wiſe ſovereign will al- 
ways endeavour to reduce the external worſhip of God to a pro- 
per noble ſimplicity, Which will be the way to avoid exceptions 
and diſcontents about theſe matters, wid: contribute | evans ty: to an 
union and harmony among his ſub; 7 
Tux ſovereign may, farther, receive «hoes: the church an au- 
thority and right of nominating: and appointing her ſpiritual go- 
vernors and others of the clergy. The ſovereign hath not this right 
merely in virtue of his temporal character. Grotius certainly 
was wrong in aſcribing, as he does (Imp. Sacr. 26 5. See Pref. de 
habitu, p. 133.) this authority to all ſovereigns, even Infidel ones. 


Our Saviout plainly did not allow it to the Roman fovereigns, in 
his 


— * 
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his own. time; nor ſeems to have deſigned that their ſucceflors, or 

any other ſovereigns, ſhould: have it merely in virtue of that cha- 
racter; for that circumſtance would have put it into their power, 
at any time, to have ſuppreſſed, or at leaſt very much to have hurt 
his religion. He, or his apoſtles in his name, preſeribed another 
method for the appointment and ordination of the eccleſiaſtical mi- 
niſtry ; viz. by the impoſition of the hands, firſt of the apoſtles, 
and afterwards by thoſe of the perſons ordained by them and their 
ſucceſſors, i. e. by the biſhops. for the time being, with the con- 
ſent and teſtimony. of the people in each church. This hath been 
the ſenſe and „ church all along; and in the primi- 
tive church, no biſhop or other clergyman — ſacred charac- 
ter was derived from the ſovereign only, would ever have been 
acknowledged by the church or people, to 8 been relied. with 
ſuch a ſpiritual authority and character. 

Bur tho the ſovereign cannot, merely as . haye this cight, 
either of nominating or appointing ſpiritual miniſters,” yet he may 
have it from the conſent of the Chriſtian church its gover- 
nors,.in the particular nation of which he is ſovereign, or of that 
part of the nation, at leaſt, which accepts and acts under his eſta- 

bliſhment; I mean, he may have it, not perpetually, abſdlutely, 
or irrevocably ; for then ſome ſovereigns might uſe it to the cor- 
ruption or deſtruction of that part of the church; but he may 
have it for as long a time as he uſes it well. No Chriſtians of any 
age can lawfully give this conſent, ſo as to bind their poſterity; 
even they themſelves muſt be at liberty to retra& it, on any juſt 
and preſſing occaſion. Now the ſovereigns having it upon theſe: 
terms may be for the real benefit of the church, as well as of 
the ſtate ; ch the ſovereign may nominate and appoint as 
proper clergymen as the church goyernors/ could do, and more 
proper, in all appearance. than the NE would do. It is, indeed, 
the ſovereign's intereſt ſo. to do; becauſe ſuch clergymen- would 
be moſt likely to act well for the ſervice both of the church and 
of the ſtate ; at the ſame time, that their obligation to the ſovereign 
will attach them as much as may be to his intereſt. Now this au- 
 thority in the ſovereign being really 2. both * ch 
74 | urch. 
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_abovementioned ; and it is juſtly 
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church and for the ſtate, therefore che governors: and people of 
the church may properly conſent” to it, upon the condition 
preſumable that it is not diſ- 
| to the ordinance of Chriſt. The conſent of the church 
and people may ſufficiently appear, either from expreſs laws, or 
other public tranſactions, or from a long uncontradicted cuſtom, 


and from the actual adherence of the majority to it. 


Tux ſovereign may alfo have, upon the ſame foot of the 
church's conſent, an authority to take care that the eſtabliſhed cler- 
gy perform their duty well, according to the rules of the holy Scrip- 
ture, and to the terms of his ' eſtabliſhment. He had, indeed, 
merely as civil ſovereign, without making any eftabliſhment of 
religion, a right to take care that no part of the conduct of any 
miniſters-of religion ſhould be injurious to the civil ſtate, while 


as to matters merely of their religion, he had no right of inter- 


poſing; but, as he is the head of the eſtabliſhment, he has a right 
to know whether the biſhops and clergy be, in his judgment, or- 
thodox in their doctrine, regular in their facred miniſtrations, and 
pious in their examples. Becauſe, if they be not ſo, they do not 
anſwer the defign of his eſtabliſhment ; and if they be notoriouſly 
faulty in any of theſe reſpects, he may have a right to deprive 
them, by the intervention of eccleſiaſtical authority, or even with- 
out-it, where. their maintenance depends 22 upon his eſta- 


bliſhment. This right in the ſovereign, as long as it is well uſed, 


muſt be ſuppoſed to have been e te * the ceclefiaſtiedl 
rene and people. 

Tux eſtabliſhed b amen vpe the! fame Print e have 
a right to appoint and licenſe all aſſemblies of the clergy, defi gned 
to make canons and eonſtitutions for the government of the 
church; indeed, merely as civil ſovereign he had a right to 
conſent to the aſſemblies of the clergy for this purpoſe; for tho, 


without his leave, any religioniſts, not detrimental to the civil 


ſtate, had a right to aſſemble for the public worſhip of God, it is 
not fo clear that they have a right to aſſemble in order to wake 
-canons, &c. becauſe the making them can ſeldom, if ever, de ne- 
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when he gives an eſtabliſhment ;,,and withall, has a right of judg- 


ing what canons may be confiſtent with, and uſeful in his eſta- 


bliſhment, and of rejecting thoſe which are not ſo; and giving 2 
civil ſanction to thoſe. only,. which he approves. Becauſe, other- 


wiſe, canons would, or might, be made, that would obſtruet or 
defeat the ends f his eſtabliſhment. 3 


He may, in like manner, be. authoriſed to have an Ae e 2 


and control upon the juriſdiction of the church, even that which 


reſults from, her conſtitution as a ſpiritual, ſociety ; for tho, this 


authority was given to the church by our Lord, it is not neceſ- 
fary that ſhe ſhould, nor is ſhe obliged, always to exert it : This 
% been allowed by St. Auſtin and others. She may, therefore, 


forbear to exerciſe it for reaſons, of convenience to herſelf and the 


public; when. ſhe does exerciſe it, ſhe ought always to do it with 
clear equity, and prudence, and impartiality. - And the fovereign, 
who makes the. eſtabliſhment, has a right to Judge whether ſhe 
goes ſo or not; to. redreſs any irregular proceedings; to prevent 
their cauſing any diſturbance to the ſtate; or oppreſſion, or unjuſt 


damage to the liberty, eſtates, or reputation of any members of - 


the eſtabliſhed church; for which end the ſovereign has a right to 


receive appeals, to reverſe their ſentences, if he Judges it needful, "WM 


and to be himſelf, exempt from their juriſdiction. For how abſurd 
would-it be for him who is the head of the ſociety, to be exclud- 
ed from being a member of it? The caſes of the emperor Theodo- 


ſius [a], ang of Ludovicus Pius, are not precedents ſufficient to the 


contrary. If a ſovereign behaves ſo plain againſt the welfare of the 
Chriſtian church and religion, that he ought no longer to be ſuf- 
fered to be at the head of it, then the members of the church muſt 
give up his eſtabliſhment ; and, in that caſe, they may excommu- 
nicate him, but not while they continue under his: eſtabliſhment. 

Such an ejection could never rightfully be made, while an appeal 
lies to him, in all caſes of the church's juriſdiction. It is therefore 


plain, that the. eſtabliſhing lovereign muſt have Aa right: to ——— 


ſa] See Stillingfl. Iregic. p. 0 
Q 


a to matters Beckfiafticale; (3 113 
Bur even ho 'A Seren as ſuch, had not a right to aſſent to 
aſlemblies, merely fot making canons, he has, certainly, that right 
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view and judge, upon appeal, of all acts of juriſdiction, woke 
by the eccleſiaſticat governors of the church and to reform, re- 
dreſs, and annul them as he finds it nene, and that he muſt 
himſelf be totally faperior to, and exempt from, their juriſcickion. 
Ir is true, that the ſovereign will not have any of theſe autho- 
rities oyer thoſe, who diffent from, and refuſe to ſubmit th; his 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment; for as they have not any benefit from 
it, of maintenance for their miniſters or the like, they are not 
ſubje& by their conſent to theſe eccleſiaſtical authorities, which 


the ſovereign derives only from the confent of the members of the 


church eſtabliſhed. He cannot, therefore, juſtly imterpoſe to judge 
of the cenſures of the diſſenting congregations, nor to reſtore the 
members excommunicated by them; they are upon a foot, in 72 
reſpect, independent of him. 

Bor then it is likewiſe evident, on the other hand, thi if the 
eſtabliſhment be of the true religion, and, as ſuch, be really for 
the benefit of the eſtabliſhed church, and alſo of the civil ſtate, it 
will then be the fault of all the ſubjects of the latter, wha do 


not conſent to this eftabliſhment, which, in reality, they ought te 


do; and therefore 'tho' they are not puniſhable by the ſovereign, 
who (as T have ſhewn)'is obliged to permit all his ſubjects to wor- 


ſhip God and practice religion according to their own judgment, 


—— . ͤ— R —̃ ̃ — — —ͤ— 4 er 3 


in 11 things not detrimental to the civil ſtate; yet, they will, at 
the ſame time, be blameable before God, and will be puniſhed by 
him hereafter, for acting againſt the welfare of the civil fate, 
except in one caſe, z. e. unleſs their error in judging wrongly 
about this eſtabliſhment, hath been invincible, that is, hath not 
proceeded from a vitious want of conſideration, ariſing from pre- 
judices, that might have been overcome, but from cauſes not in 
their power to alter; in this latter caſe, indeed, they will be ac- 


quitted. 


Bur ſtill they may, by the civil ſovereign, be juſtly ſubjected 
to thoſe taxes that are neceſſary for the maintenance of his eccleſia- 
ſtical eſtabliſhment; for as this is really for the benefit of the whole 
civil community, therefore all the members of that community 


may be Moy n to the taxes that are . for its ſupport ; 
| even 
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even thoſe members who are under an invincible error with regard | 
to it, becauſe, the ſovereign cannot, certainly, know that any parti- 
cular perſong, who diſſent, are under ſuch an invincible error; and i 
even if he did know it, yet their error ought not to exempt them 
from contributing to any public burthen expedient to the whole, 
and neceſſary to be laid on all the members of the community. 
LASTLY, if any of the diſſenters ate viſibly and plainly, or if 
there be juſt grounds to ſuſpect that they are, ſo extremely averſe 
to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment, and ſo fieree and reſolute in their 
diſpoſitions, that, if they had e We 24 would endeayour 
to ſubvert and deſtroy it [5]; in ſuch caſe, all perſons of theſe diſ- 
poſitions may be juſtly excluded from ſuch: civil offices of tru, 
profit, and power, as might give them. opportunity and means töß 
act, with a proſpect of ſucceſs againſt the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment. For whateyer right they may otherwiſe have to a capacity 
4 of ſuch civil offices, upon the foot of their 10% alty and affection to 
Y the civil ſtate, conſidered merely as ſuch, 52 as 1 diſaffected, 
and enemies to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, which ji ſis really, 1 
greatly, for the benefit of the civil ſtate; they are, on that ac- 
count, to be conſidered, as ſo far diſaffected to the civil ſtate itſelf; 
and therefore may juſtly be kept out of offices of power, truſt, 
and profit under it, by which offices they might be enabled to ſub- | 
vert and deſtroy the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and thereby . 
much hurt the civil ſtate itſelf : For all the rights and capacities 
of every member of the community, are ſubject to, and ought to 
be limited by, conſiderations of the public welfare. f 


[4]. Prynme, * * ſpeaking of the Aibopenddats; Anabaptiſts, ad other 
ſectaries in England, during the 1 part of the troubles after 1648, &c. ſays, 


They would have none diſſenting from them in opinion or party, either in the 
* parllament, army, or any place of public profit or truſt, were it in their power.“ 
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H E Proteſtant diſſenters from, the. church of. Eng gland 5 KY 
q lately made. very great complaints, of their E obliged 
to receive the facrament of the. Lord s-lupper once in this church, 
whenever they take an office in the ſtate. They have publickly 
affirmed, that the laws [c] by which this is required are unjuſt, 
repugnant to the end for which this ſacrament was ordained, and 
productive of much impiety. in thoſe by whom, in ſuch caſes, it 
is unworthily received. They have Keclärel their reſolutions of 
applying t6 the legiſlature for Viet; and in order to do it with the 
greateſt weight, have held ſeveral numerous aſſemblies of their 
friends, in which committees were appointed to a& on their be- 
half, towards procuring a repeal of the corporation and teſt- acts, 
and were ſent, i in form, to ſollicit the miniſters of ſtate on this 
account. And though, u pon the reports \ which theſe committees 


1 This piece, publiſhed in the year 17 36, under the title of 4 Plea for the Sacra 
mental Teft, as a juſt ſecurity to the church eftabliſped, and very conducive to the Welfare of 
the State,” being but in few hands, and having a cloſe connexion with the general | 
ſubject of theſe tracts, and of the third in particular, the editors baye thought 280 
pas to. ſubjoin it here. 

[o] By the 13th of Charles II. Stat. ad. chap. 1ſt. it is enacted, That no per- 
ſon ſhall be capable of being elected into the office of mayor of any city, town, 
c. or in any other office concerning the government of them, — that ſhall not have, 
within one year next before ſuch election, taken the ſacrament of the Net o ſup- 
per, according to the rites of the church of England. = 

And by the 25th of Charles II. chap. 2. it is enacted, That all and every perſon 
or perſons, that ſhall be admited into any office or offices, civil or military, ſhall re- 
ceive the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, according to the uſage of the church of 
| England, within three months after his or their admittance into or receiving their 

faid authority or employment, in ſome public church, upon ſome Lord's-day, com- 
monly called Sunday, immediately after divine ſervice and ſermon. | * 
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made in the years 1732, and 1733, that thoſe were not fit times 
for bringing the matter before the parliament, the diſſenters were 
prevailed upon to defer it; yet many of them did this with great 
reluctance, and not without — that they were determined, 

very ſoon to purſue this point With all poſſible vigour. According J] 
to which reſolutions, they have been ever ſince making ſuch e „ 
cations as they judge would be moſt ſerviceable to their cauſe. EIN , 

In this ſtate of things, it cannot but be right in any one whit wy 
approves the eſtabliſhment of the.church of England, to vindicate, 
as far as he can, thoſe laws which contribute very much: to its 
| ſupport, from the charges made upon them, and to ſhew that they 
are not only juſt, but expedient to be continued. This has in- 
deed been done, ſome time ago, by an excellent writer [4], who 
fixed upon the true principle for the defence of theſe laws, and 
ſaid as much as was then neceſſary to maintain it. But as, ſince 
that time, ſome objections have been made, and the general prin- c 
ciple has with great freedom been treated as falſe; it may be not 
improper to offer ſome farther thoughts upon this ſubject. I pur-—ꝝ 
poſe to do it in the following papers; with regard to which, ! 
have only to deſire, that they may be read, as I write them, with 
hearty. concern for the laſting ſafety and welfare of our country. 

In 5 to vindicate the laws which enjoin the ſacramental 
teſt, the firſt ſtep muſt be to clear them from the charge of injuſtice, . 
which the diſſenters make upon them, in very invidiouſly 'aggra- 
vating terms, 'They endeavour to make good this charge'by al- 
ledging, that as free-born ſubjects and well- affected to the civil 
government, they have a natural right to a capacity of ſerving their 
country in all public offices; which they might often do to its 
great advantage. But the laws that oblige them, as a neceſſary Wi 
condition of. their holding e offices, to communicate with the church- 
of England, do, without juſt reaſon, intrench upon, and, in tlie 
caſe of many of them, quite defeat this capacity of offices to which 
they have a right; and therefore thoſe laws are unjuſt.” . I 
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[4] Dr. Sherlock, lte lord biſhop of London, i in his Vindication of the corpora- + 
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think is the reaſoning of the diſſenters upon this ſubjoct, in its ut-- 
moſt force. In oppoſition to which, I humbly conveive, that the 
2 condition thus put upon their ca of offices is juſt; 
in regard that if all Proteſtant diſſenters were capable of holding 
pon offices, without the ſacramental teſt, or ſome other equiva- 
lent means of excluding thoſe who are fo averſe to the church of 
England, as to think that communion with her is unlawful ; the 
conſequence would be, that the eſtabliſhment of this church, which 
is of great advantage to the ſtate, would be endangered, and this 
danger would produce animoſities and conteſts among the people, 
which would be of very ill conſequences to the ſafety or the inter- 
eſt of the ſtate: And therefore the diſſenters capacity of offices is 
Nor reſtrained, on a principle generally acknowledged to be true; 
to wit, that the civil rights of ſubjects ought to be ſubmitted to, and 
may be diminiſhed, for the public good. I have given our whole 
reaſoning thus in ſhort, and without diſguiſe, that the reader may 
the better make a judgment of it; for in a matter of this conſe- 
quence to our country, or indeed in any queſtion debated in pub- 
lic, to raiſe clouds of duſt in order to cover a bad cauſe, is a pro- 
ceedure unworthy of a man of probity, with whom no motives 
ought to prevail above his regard for truth and right. But that 
the force of this argument may be duly apprehended, it will be 
neceſſary to make ſothe edlargiment ape the ſeveral particulars 
it contains. 5 
Fox which purpoſe, the firſt point to be conſidered is, Whether 
the admiſſion of the Proteſtant diſſenters to a capacity of offices, 
without ſome ſuch reſtraint as the ſacramental teſt, will not, in 
the natural courſe of things, endanger the preſent eſtabliſhment of 
the church of England? That the Preſpyterians, who of all the 
ſectaries come the neareſt to this church in doctrine and diſcipline, 
would yet deſire the ſubverſion of her eſtabliſhment, if they had 
power to effe& it, Mr. Rapin Thoyras, who knew them well, 
and was not e againſt * was entirely ſatisfied (1. 
And 
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| And it muſt indeed be evident, to any one who conſiders the ge- 
neral diſpofitions of the bulk of mankind, together with the 
hiſtory, of our own nation. Men are naturally defirous that their 
own way of thinking thauld prevail. They are wont to approve 
and favour perſons of the ſame opinion with themſelves, in pre- 
ference to others; eſpecially when they think, not only that their 
own opinions and practices are right, but that thoſe of their op- 
ponents are ſinful, and that therefore it will be for the honour of 
God to have the latter be ſuppreſſed, and their own be promoted. 
Inducements of this kind are generally ſufficient to put them up- 
on endeavouring to ſpread their own notions; but moſt of all, 
when any ſecular advantage may be gained by ſo doing; for then 
human paſſions, mixed and covered with religious pretences, and 
thereby appearing to be juſtified, * them frequently act with 
extraordinary vehemence, : 

Tuxsꝝ are ſo much the common workings of human nature, 
that the law-givers in all ſtates have thought themſelves obliged 
to guard in ſome degree againſt them, for fear of their producing 
ſuch enmities and conteſts among the ſubjects, of different religi- 
ons, as might in the end diſturb the public. Accordingly, as it 
has been a maxim, in all civilized ſtates, to eſtablith ſome religion ; 
fo, whenever there has been any other religion profeſſed by ſuch 
numbers of the ſubjects, as to be likely to riſe into competition 
with the eſtabliſhed one, the governors have always thought it fit 
that public offices of truſt and profit ſhould be confined, as far as 
the circumſtances of the ſtate would allow, to the profeſſors of the 
latter; in order to give it ſuch a ſuperiority as would be requiſite 
to preſerve the public peace. I need not giye inſtances of this 
conduct to thoſe who are competently {killed in hiſtory : They 
muſt know it has been generally uſed by the wiſeſt and beſt 89- 
verned nations in the world. 


ẽtat d'agir ſans oppoſition, ils ne * point contentes qu'ils n 'ayent ruins de fonds 
en comble la Hierarchie, et en general toute Vegliſe Anglicane. It is certain, 
that if ever the Preſbyterians are in a condition to act without being oppoſed, they 
will never be contented *till they have totally Oe" the FLerarchys: and in be. | 
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Son few'inſtances indeed may be given of countries, in which 
— have not been either any laws excluding all non- conformiſts 
to the eſtabliſhed religion from employments in the ſtate, or any 
religious teſts defi gned for that purpoſe ; but their governors have 
been at liberty to give offices to ſuch perſons when they ſhould 
think it proper, and have actually employed them upon ſome oc- 
caſions. The diſſenters alledged, that this is the caſe in the unit- 
f ed-provinces of the Netherlands, and in ſome parts of Germany. 
But in anſwer to theſe inſtances I muſt obſerve, that the political 
"conſtitutions of thoſe countries are ſo different from that of Eng- 
land, that no juſt argument can be drawn, from their practice on 
5 particular occaſions, to prove what ought to be done among 
In thoſe countries, no offices of truſt or profit, and much leſs 
2 ſeats in the legiſlature, can be obtained by applications to the 


people only, without the approbation of perſons in the govern- 
ment. For even in [/] Holland, the burghers at large of of the ſe- 
veral towns have no ſhare at all in the choice of deputics to the 
ſtates, nor of their own magiſtrates, ſenators, or other perſons in 
employments, civil or military. The right of chuſing all theſe, 
-and diſpoſing of all-poſts of truſt or profit, lies either in the ſenate 
of each town, or in the provincial or general ſtates. And a very 
great. majority of theſe being Calviniſts, they have it in their 
power effectually to hinder perſons of any other religion from com- 
ing in among them; ſo that they have no need of any poſitive 
law, or any religious: teſt to exclude them. And the like means 
of excluſion are equally needleſs in Pruſſia, and other parts of 
Germany ; in which the princes, being abſolute, have the magi- 
ſtracies and every thing elſe at their own. diſpoſal, if they think 
fit; and therefore they need not fear having more perſons than 
they deſire in public poſts, of a religion different from the eſta- 
bliſhed one. They want no ſtanding laws to keep them out. And 
| 3 et it is farther obſervable, that, even in thoſe countries, the non- 
conformiſts 5 — employed have generally been but few at a time; 


a | 
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. 1 7 ] 'See Sir William Temple $ Obſervations upon the Vnited Provices of the 
N etherlands, chap, ii, | 7 | | 135 wy 
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they appear to have been "taken rather out of necellity, or parti- 
cular convenience to the ſtate, than out of free choice, ünd t they 


have been made uſe of in-thoſs caſes'only, when there has belt 


no ground to apprehend that the religion of the ſtate would be 


ſne w, that thoſe nations, which at any time haye taken this courſe; 
have been as ſenſible as others of the natural diſpoſition men have 


to promote their own religion, and that therefore due care ought 


to be taken, not to truſt much power in the Haley of” verge ill 
affected to that religion which is eſtabliſhed. . 


Now, are the diſſenters from the N of! Englind to be | 


more ſafely truſted than any other men in any age or country of 
the world? Are they free from the common paſſions and deſires of 
mankind * Will they have no zeal for propagating their opinions 

in religion, nor any concern for advancing their ſecular intereſts ? 


Wil they never want to have a ſhare of thoſe. revenues and privi- 
leges which the church of England enjoys, excluſive of them? 


Will they- never be uneaſy at being forced to contribute to the 
maintenance of the clergy of that church, which they think io ex- 


ceptionable? Would they not, if they had powe 
vour to put themſelves and their religion upon à more advantage; 


ous foot? Perhaps ſome perſons among them, who know! what. 


their preſent intereſt requires, may {ſmoothly profeſs that they ſhall 
not aim at any thing more than an abolition of the teſt. But the 
bare profeſſions of intereſted. parties cannot juſtly expect to have 
credit given them, in a point of great importance to the public. 


There ought to be ſomewhat better *grounds; for making a jadg- 


ment of what may probably be expected from the diſſenters, in 
caſe they ſhould be truſted with ſo much power, as I ſhall here- 
after ſhew that the repeal of the corporation and teft=2&ts would 
let fall into their hands. And one of the beſt means to judge 
rightly what they would do for the future, is to conſider both 
what the temper and conduct of their predeceſſors in the ſepara- 


tion have all along been towards the church of England, and 


how far the preſent diſſenters appear to reſemble them: For the, 


like dif 1 7 and opportuni ties will be apt to aver the like 
-R | * 
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red or affected by them: All which circumſtances plainly Py 


er ſufficient, endea- 
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effects, in every age. Let us then take a ſhort and general view of 
the conduct and temper af the diſſenters, ſinee Ain alen 
tion from the church, till the preſent time. 

Tn firſt ohjections made by the Puritans ol the church, 
in the reign af queen Blizabeth, werte chiefſſy on acequnt of the 
habits that were enjoined. to be uſed by the clergy. and of the cg» 
remonies to be practiſed by them and the people in the public 
worſhip, Theſe habits and ceremonies were in great meaſure the 
fame that are at preſent uſed in our church: And were then re- 
tained by the Queen, nat out of any ſuperſtiious regard to them. 
(for ſhe expreſtl and publickly declared the contrary): but partly, 
in order to maintain a fit decency in the worſhip of God, and 
much more, out of a charitable deſire to keep as many as poſſible 
of the middle and lower ſort of people in the communion of the 

church. The Queen well knew that they were very much taken 

with outward: forms, and were averſe to have any great alterations 
made in that religion which they had been uſed to. While, there - 
| fare, ſhe laid aſide all thoſe things that were really unlawful, ſhe 

thought it would be expedient to let the miniſtring habits, and a 
few other ſuch, things, indifferent in their nature, continue to be 
uſed; becauſe theſe might contribute greatly to keep, many of 
thoſe, people in the church, and thereby get time for their being 
better inſtructed, and fixed in her communion, who, if they had 
ſeen all the forms of public worſhip at once entirely changed, 
would, probably, have been ſo much ſhocked and offended, that 
they would have gone over to the church of Rome. This deſign, 
and the ſucceſs of the Queen in her proceedings, were. plainly ac- 
knowledged even by Sanders, a Popiſh writer [g]. who ſays that 
* ſhe contributed. very much to the firmneſs and efabliſhment of 
her hereſy, by not leaving the affair (of the reformation) to the 
1 humourſome management of the new clergy, by whoſe 'Goſ- 


(el Nicol. Sanderi Hiſtoria Schiſmatis Anglicani. Colmie Aerippine, A. D. 
1628, pag. 283. Corte fecit plurimum ad ſtabilitatem firmitatemque hæreſeos, 
quod non permittebatur res iſtjus novi cleri libidini, quæ jamdudum hac libertate 
2 * in fumum, nf fuiſlet be daa pol & ſuſtentata & fre- 
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«« had, by this human F Icy, been kept in bounds and, ſupported.” 
As theſe were ſufficiently known. to be the motives of the Queen's 
conduct, and as the things. joined were really indifferent i in their 
own nature, it is wonderful that ſo much difficulty could, be made 
about them, However, as ſome of thoſe who at firſt had ſcruples, 
were men of otherwiſe valuable characters, and peaceably diſpoſ- 
ed, the Queen, was willing to connive at their non-conformity, in 
hopes that time would ſoften and diſſolve their groundleſs preju- 
dices. She not only. bore, for ſeveral; years, with their irregula - 
rities of this kind, but permitted many of them to continue poſ- 
ſeſſed of their benefices, and even dignities in the church. But 
this forbearance on her part was far from having it's deſired effect. 
The Puritans grew more attached to their principles, and more 
violent in their conduct. They openly declared againſt all impo- 
fitions in religion, though of things indifferent in their own na- 
ture, and enjoined by the higheſt authority in church and. ſtate. 
2 They reſolved not to be quiet, unleſs the public ment was 

| | altered, and their own favourite platform of church-government 
4 and diſcipline was ſettled in its room. They made no ſcruple to 
affirm publickly in formal admonitions to the parhament, that this 
ought to be done; and when they found that applications of this 
kind would not gain their point with the Queen, who, for reaſons 
that will hereafter be nientioned; was not inclined to favour them, 
they reſolyed'to'procegd'in other methods. They fell inte all the 
popular ways they could contrive;ito recommend their own ſcheme 
of worſbip and diſcipline, and make the liturgy and government 
of the church eſtahliſned, odious in the nation; Particularly, they 
treated tlie biſhops. and. clergy with groſlly [4] indecent. and op- 
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profeifory declared, „FThat in the” church 6f England there was no lawful ordi- 
< nary calling of miniſters, nor any miniſtry: That the election of miniſters and 
« biſdops at this day as nes and that archbiſhops, : biſhops, - deans, and 
+6; archdeacons; were but offices and! names of nnn, * Arch- 
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the church, they foon after put their own diſcip line into practice ſij | 
in thoſe parts of the 1 where their influence was the 
greateſt, and in fome of their writings gave out open menaces EI 
againſt the civil government itſelf, if it would not comply and 
eſtabliſh their ſcheme. Theſe factious proceedings were the true 
reaſons, as that wiſe and good ſtateſman [I] Sir. Francis Walling- 
ham obſerves, why Queen Elizabeth altered her conduct towards 
them, and uſed greater ſeverity than ſhe had done before. She 
faw that neither her legal prerogative,” nor the peace of the king- 
dom could be preſerved, unleſs their turbulent ſpirit was reſtrain- 
ed; and the was therefore obliged to practice ſome rigours, which 
at firſt were no part of her intention. N n # 
PIE 198. 0 PICRTRIO NG Taz 


6 SB biſhops, d 3 of the 8 are 3 popiſh, preſumptuous, pal- 
4% try, peſtilent, and pernicious Prelates; they are uſurpers, they are cogging and 
% cozening knaves; the biſhops will lye like dogs. They are limbs of antichriſt, 
monſtrous ungodly wretches, that, to maintain their own outrageous proceedings, 
« mingle heaven and earth together. Strypeꝰs Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, pag. 
298. More language of this * might be Produced, nn proper to trouble the 
reader with it. 

Li] Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, pag, 290, and 327. 4 

[4] Speaking of their own difcipline, which they call the cauſe of God, they ſay, 
«© that if it come in by that means which will make your hearts ake, blame your- 
« ſelves; for it muſt prevail, malgre' the malice- of all that ſtand: out againſt it, or 
« ſuch a judgment muſt overtake the land, as ſhall cauſe the ears that hear er 
6 to tingle.” Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, pag. 333, 334... 

One of them (Payne) in a letter written to his friend, ſays, ** It is more than 
ci time to regiſter the names of the fitteſt and hotteſt of the /brethren round about 
te their ſeveral dwellings, whereby to put Suecanus's good- counſel in execution, to 
„ wit, that if the magiſtrate will not, then to erect it themſelves.” 

Another braggeth of an hundred thouſand hands, and wiſheth the parliament 
to bring in this reformation, though it be by withſtanding the Queen's majeſty.” 

Others exhort their friends to buckle with the biſhops, and to maſſacre thoſe 
« malkin's miniſters. Let the devil and his deputies the biſhops do what they 
«© can; In the mean time, let us take our pennyworth of them, _ not die in 
* their debts.” Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, pag: 334- 55 

I In his letter to Mr. Critoy, in Burnet's Hiſt, Reform. vol. 1. p. 388, he as 
of the Puritans, - . That for a great while, when they inveighed againft ſuch abuſes 
« in the church as pluralities; non-refidence, and the like, their zeal was not con- 
« demned, only their violence was ſometimes cenſured. When they refuſed the 
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DP: reaſons determined king James the firſt, and king . 
Charles the firſt, to imitate her conduct. But the wrong meaſures 
of thoſe two princes, as to civil government, having given the Pu- 
ritans who oppoſed the court, the advantage of becoming popular, 
and appearing to contend for the liberties of the nation, their 
party encreaſed ſo much in that parliament. of 1641,. that at 
length, by a courſe of meaſures ſometimes very artful, and at other 
times tumultuous, they obtained, what they h had been ſo long en 
deavouring, the abolition. of the prelacy, worſhip, and. diſcipline 
of the church of England, and the exaltation of their own. Preſby- _ 
terian ſcheme in their room. And how did. they uſe: their power 
when they had. it? Did they ſuffer the clergy to retain their be- 
nefices and prefermen ts? or Ad they allow any congregations, or 
private perſons, a liberty to worſhip God according to the ſervice 
of the church of England? On the contrary, beſides the attempts 
they made, by methods of iniquity, to blaſt the reputation of 
many of the clergy, they required them [un] all to take that ſo- 
lemn ney and . with which 1 knew rer the faith- 

| | ir aber 


« connivance and esse: ves when they called in * the py of. 
4 biſhops, and pretended to a democracy in the church, their propoſitions were here 
conſidered, and by contrary writings debated and diſcuſſed. ut nom of late 
ears, when there iſſued from them thoſe that affirmed, the conſent of the magi- 
+ Ba was not to be attended; when under pretence of a confeſlion, to avoid ſlander 
and imputations, they combined themſelves by claſſes and ſubſcriptions; When 
. they deſcended into that vile and baſe means of defacing the government of the 
4 « church by ridiculous paſquils;. when. they began. to make many, ſubjects in doubt 
—_ ' * to take oaths, which is one of the fundamental parts of juſtice in this land, and 
« in all places ; when they began both to vaunt of their ſtrength and number of 
* their partizans and followers, and to uſe comminations that their cauſe would 
« prevail through uproar and-violence ;. then it appeared to be no more zeal, no 
« more conſcience, but mere faction and. diviſion. And. therefore, though the ſtate 
« wete compelled to hold ſomewhat a harder hand to reſtrain them than before, 
yet it was with as great moderation as the * the ſtate 8 
« permit.“ 

Ln] By a joint ordinance of the lords and commons, Feb. 2, 264% it was pro- 
vided, That the covenant ſhould be taken in all places throughout the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales, by all above the age of eighteen: And that the 
committees of parliament ſhould ſummon all the miniſters, and cauſe the covenant to + 
be tendered to them. ann ER? 106. 60 | 
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ful ſons of the church of England could not comply ;, and thoſe 
who refuſed it, they not only threw out of all their referments, 
but generally ſequeſtred their temporal eſtates, if they had any 
ſuch, and on every the leaſt pretence, 2 means, by the civil 
or military power, to harraſs and oppreſs them. In like manner 
the gentry, and others of the laity, beſides. the great hardfhips 
many of them ſuffered in their u] temporal concerns, were all 
prohibited to uſe, or cauſe to be uſed, even in private, the liturgy 
of the church of England [o]. In cafe they did fo, they forfeited 
for the firſt offence, five pounds; for the ſecond, ten pounds; and 
for the third, were to ſuffer a year's impriſonment, Such rigours 
of different kinds were continued, wy the body of the nation, 
unable to bear them any longer, moſt gladly reſtored king Charles 
the fecond; with whom the church of En land recovered her 
rights. N 
Ar this time, we may reaſonably ſappets that the ſpirits of the 

diflenters were much leſs violent than before; and we are there- 
fore nat to wonder, if they were ſomewhat inclined to an accom- 
modation with the church of England. And yet there was a re- 
markahle incident in the conference held for that purpoſe in the 
Savoy, which ſhews what a diſpoſition they ſtill were in, with re- 
gard to chis church. The ener on her part deſired 
them to propaſe what amendments they thought neceſſary to be 
made in the Book af Common- Prayer. "This ſervice had- been at 
firſt « in the reign of Edward the fixth, by the united 
Jabours' of a number of the moſt eminent divines, of whom ſome, 
in the following reign, were martyrs, and others were confeſſors in 
exile, for the ſake of their religion. After ſeveral reviews, it had 
been approved by the higheſt authority in the nation at home, 
and TY, Proteſtants of eminent e ed Ut However, in 
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10 1 the year 18 the Jords * commons made an 3 That none 
Mould bear office or truſt in their armies, or in the kingdom, but ſuch as had 
taken the covenant z nor even they themſelves, if they had formerly been impri- 
NL or ſequeſtred upon Kuſpicion, of 1 Echard' 25 Bs of Aan, 
vol. p. 4 458. 74 ; 43 3 1 

[4] ScodePs Coed. of Acts, c. chap.” 55. 1 eee 

i 7] The celebrated Grotius, in a letter to his brother dated 1 April 8, i645, ſays, 
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compliance with the ſcruples of the Preſbyterians, the commiſſi- 
ar were diſpoſed. to hear and examine. the alterations they ſhould 
offer: But inſtead of propoſing .any. particulars, they thought fit 
to throw aſide the whole: litur 46 at once, as hardly. poſſible to he 
corrected [9], or rendered uſeful, and gave in a new one, drawn 
entirely by Mr. Baxter. 'There needs no great penetration, to diſ- 
cover from what ſpirit ſuch a piece of behaviour flowed, and how 
it might probably exert itſelf at more favourable opportunities. 
And can we then wonder, that the church was ſomewhat afraid to 
lay herſelf open to men of that character, by taking them into her : 
-tablihment ? Indeed, the Preſbyterians were the leſs follicitous 
about being received, becauſe. they were encouraged. by, promiſes 
from the court,. that they. ſhould be taken care of, and haye favour 
1 them, if they continued in a body, and Tormed. an reno 


105 to them, was really; that by. keepin 
ple who were likely, to be tolerated, EY might gain at the +8 
time, a toleration for the Papiſts, about whom the king and the 
duke of York were heartily concerned. Whether the Preſbyteri- 


ans,in general ſuſpected this deſign, I will not poſitively affirm, . 


« That the Engliſh liturgy was alwiys accounted the” beſt by learned men.“ See 
Le Clerc's edition of Grotius on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; tranſlated by 
Dr. John Clarke, p. 331, where there are ſeveral proofs of the nous ine —_— 
Grotius had for the church of England. 

The learned Spanheim, writing to N Viher from Geneva, i in 1635, 
ſays, * I often call to mind that pleaſing face of things in your church; that re- 
c verence in the public worſhip of God, that attention and fervour of your cuun- 
* trymen. in the ſervice of 'God,—the like to which you wil indy bud plies? 
Epiſt. Ded. part 3. Dub. Evang. 

Mr. Gaches, whom Dr. Calamy, in his abridgment of Mr. Baxter's Life, p. 366 
ſtiles a famous preacher at Charenton, ſpeaking of the liturgy of the church of 
England, ſays, „I have read it a long time ago, and was wonderfully edified by it.” 
Durel of the Government and Worſhip of the Reformed Churches, Lond. 1662, 
p. 66. In which book are many other teſtimonies of foreign divines to the ſame purpoſe. 

{4] Mr. Pierce, in his Vindication of the Diſſenters, ad edition, Lond, 1 718, 
p. 225, ſays, That the very form of the Engliſh liturgy was dilliked by od mi- 
5 a and 8 1 thought it much en up a new one, than to mend the 
ac one.” | 
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hough ſome of them have not ſcrupled n it 10 But 
rr at leaſt, to think that their views of being ſup- 
ported, and continuing ſeparate from the church, were much more 
agreeable to the chiefs of the diſſenters, than the making any con- 
ſiderable advances on their part, in ordert to be taken 1 her 


communion. 
Tris appears. by their conduct, with 0 to the endievours 


uſed not long en by ſome perſons of eminence and diſtin- 
guiſhed moderation in our church, to bring them into it. In 1668, 
lord-keeper Bridgman, lord-chief-juſtice Hale, and two or three 
divines at their requeſt, had conferences for this purpoſe with ſome 
leading Preſbyterians; but found them ſo backward to make any 
reaſonable advances, or adhere to.thoſe that they ſeemed to make, 
that they grew weary of treating with them. Dr. Calamy in his 
letter to archdeacon Echard, p. 75, ſeems unwilling to believe 
the truth of an account given to this purpoſe in his hiſtory of 
England, vol. iii. p. 237, but he does not venture to contradict it, 
and his caution was juſt; for it might have been ſupported by a 


poſitive declaration made by Dr. Burton [5], who had been chap- 


lain to the lord-keeper, and was one of the perſons employed by 


him in this negotiation. And this may be thought very probable 
to have been the real diſpoſition of the Preſbyterians at that time, 
if we conſider the account which Dr. Cul himſelf has given 
of them, in his abridgment of the life of Baxter, p. 598, where 
he ſays, that about the year 1672, « fo ill a ſpirit was got. among 
«« ſome of them, who — juſt before were in a ſuffering condi- 
« tion, that many were much offended at Mr. Baxter's preaching 
for union, and againſt diviſion, or unneceſſary withdrawing from 


Ir M W in his Vindication of the Difſenters, 5 p. 228, aue, « That the 
def piſed Preſbyterians were not ſo ſtupid, as not plainly to perceive. at what king 
Charles was driving.” If this was true, is it not very ſtrange they ſhould cultivate 
an intereſt at court, ſo much as even Dr. Calamy allows they did? who in his let- 
ter to archdeacon Echard, Lond. 1718, p. 71, hath theſe words, That the 
« Preſbyterian miniſters, both then and afterwards, depended on a court-intercſt 

< more than they had any juſt ground for, I believe to be very true.” 

'  [s] See a Vindication of the Rights of NED Authority by William Sber- 


lock, D. D. Lond. 1685, p. 188. 
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each other, and unwarrantable narrowing of the a of. 


4 Plea for the SactammnTAL; Tar, fo, 129 


« Chriſt.” We ſee. that the diſſenters could hardly bear with. 
even thoſe among themſelves, who were for counſels of peace, and. 
endeavoured to make them leſs averſe to the church of. England: 
From whence we may conclude, that they were in no fit temper- 


for a treaty with hers «© Accordingly, in the year 1681, when a 


« Will of comprehenſion was offered by the Epiſcopal party in the 
« houſe of commons, by which the Preſbyterians would have 


«« been taken into the church,” we are told by a writer of thoſe 
times, * that, to the amazement of all people, 2 did not 
« ſeem concerned to promote it; on the contrary, they neglect- 
« edit. And that this increaſed the jealouſy, as if they hoped, 
« they were ſo near ing all er them, oak they deſpiſed a 
6 comprehenſion.” | PAY" NI Ie 
Tux truth is, the diflenters' were, * * this 5 much exalt- 
ed in their hopes, by obſerving what a change had happened in 
the temper of the nation, to the diſadvantage of the biſhops and 
the clergy. The biſhops had made themſelves very npopular, by 
adhering to the court, in ſome points of importance then in agi- 
tation; which though they might do with a good conſciencę, as 
thinking the meaſures of the other party were too violent and dan 
gerous, to be for the true intereſt of the nation, yet ſo great was 
the ferment which had been raiſed by the Popiſh plot, that many 
were highly offended with them, and with the clergy in general, 
for, acting as they did, and not falling into the warmeſt meaſures, 
of oppoſition to the court. Not a few, even of the church, were 
alienated from them in their affections on that account. And of 
this the diſſenters were ſo much diſpoſed to make an advantage, 
that, as we are informed by the hiſtorian laſt mentioned{z}, who, 
was never violent againſt them, : · They behaved themſelves very 
« indecently.:: For though, ſays he, many of the moſt; moderate 
* clergy were trying if advantage might be taken, from the il 
« ſtate we were in, to heal thoſe breaches that were among us, 


they, on their part, fell ſeverely upon the body of mn 


14 Burnet's Hiſt, of his own. Times, vol. i * f. 
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And preſently afterwards he adds, 4 That the preſs, being open, 
became very Heentious, both againſt the court and the clergy. 
And in this the non-conformiſt had fo great a hand, that the 
„ biſhops and clergy apprehending that a rebeffion, and with it 
e the pulling the church to pieces, was deſigned, ſet therwſelves, 
% on the other Hand; to write againſt the late times, and to draw 
<< a parallel between the preſent times and them.” He is ſo impr- 
tial, indeed, as to acknowledge that this parallel was not deeently 
enough managed, by thoſe who undertook the argument on the 
behalf of the clergy; he means, I ſuppoſe, that the writers on 
that ſide ri the diflenters too feverely, with their formet 
treatment of the crown and the church: But, as occaſion was gi- 
ven to theſe reproaches by freſh provocations of the ſame” kind, 
we cannot think it ſtrange, that they were made with ſome. ſeve- 
rity. But, however that might be, the reader will ive that 
this conduct, ott the part of the diſſenters, did not look like a de- 
ſign of ever coming into the church, but rather, of purſuing the 
ſame courſe they had taken before, to ruin Ber hag pear and 
raiſe one of their on in its ſtead - 

Ap to this, it is probable, they might be nor u linde — 
ed by what they ſaw done at that time in Scotland. About the 
year 1670, [u] biſhop Leighton, and others of moderate principles: 
in that church, wherein epiſcopaey wras then the eſtabliſhed: go- 

vernment, had been endeavouring earneſtly to promote an accom- 

modation between the church Ga: the Preſbyterian party. To 
which end, they were willing to deſiſt from ſome points of ſupe- 
riority and juriſdiction over the clergy, which had been always 

olaimed as the certain rights of the Epiſcopal order, and were 
really warranted by the practice of the church in it's: three firſt 
ages. Biſhop Leighton entreated the Preſbyterians, that conſider- 
ing the unhappy effects of ſchiſm, and the moderation. of the 
church in making ſuch advances, they would not be wanting on 
their part to accept theſe terms, which they might do with ho- 
nour, as well as Juſtice, and ſo reſtore an union een ne- 


11 Burnet's Hiſt, of hi own” _ vol. i. p. 290—-297- 
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ceſſary for the intereſt of religion. But they were quite unmoved 1.5 
by all that he. could ſay. They boped, that by keeping their own: | 
party united, they ſhould, at ſome time or other, oblige the civil 

government to come in with them. 80, inſtead of making any. 


ſteps on their fide. towards an agreement, they endeavoured to 
keep up the ſpirits of their people, in expectation that, at a proper 
juncture, they might work their way over the head of the church. 
And indeed, at the revolution in 1638, this happened as they ex- 
pected. By their falling in with it, while the Scotiſh./ biſnops 
and many of the clergy ſtood out againſt it, king William was in- 
duced to the abolition of E piſcopal government, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Preſbyterian in that kingdom. And when the gen- 
tlemen of this perſuaſion had once the power in their hands, they 
treated the poor Epiſcopal clergy in the like, and even a worſe 
manner, than they had before been uſed in England, when the 
| Preſbyterians p "evailed there. Biſhop Burnet tells us [l, that 
« in the weſt "of Scotland they generally broke in upon the Epiſ. h 
« copal clergy with great inſolence, and much arpelty ; They 
« carried them about the pariſhes in a mock proceſſion ; - They 
« tore their gowns, and drove them from their churches and 
« houſes: Nor did they treat thoſe of them who had appeared 
« very zealouſly againſt Popery, with any diſtinQion.” And 
Ea will read five tracts written at that time, concerning the 
fate of the Epiſcopal clergy, and an anſwer to them by Mr. Rule, 
may from them, and even from ſome conceſſions made by the 
latter, find reaſon to think that biſhop! NI did noe exceed * | 
truth in his account. 1 

In the other two. kingdoms, the * did not nity fo - 
great effects, to the advantage of the diſſenters. But as the ſuc- 
ceſs of their friends in Scotland, and the hopes they themſelves + 
entertained from king William, gave them high ſpirits, ſo where- 
ever they had any opportunity, they ſhewed ſufficiently hat the 
would be at, if they had power in their hands. In ſome parts of 
Ireland, the Preſbyterians, being very numerous, uſed their wealth 
and intereſt as far as they could, to bear hard upon their neigb- 


( Hiſt of his J. Times, vol. i, p. gos. 
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boufs of the eſtabliſhed church, in the way of trade, and i in other 
reſpe&ts, that ſo they might be obliged, for their own ſecurity, to | 
leave her communion. Of this the bithop' of Derry, in his ſe- 
cond NIN to the diſſenters of his dioceſe [x]; publickly 
complained: '*#* Some" of your teachers, ſays he, p. 120, ſeem to 
er be of as bees a ſpirit as the Papiſts, and have fo far in- 
« - fluenced the moſt zealous of their hearers, that they already 
«« petſecute, as far as they have power, thoſe that diſſent from 
«them ; inſomuch, Fong asT obferved before, ſome that are hear- 
«" tily defirous to come to church, dare not, for fear of being un- 
% done by their neighbours.” And that this account was not 
aggravated, but that theſe oppreſſions were continued, has ap- 
peared fince very plainly, by a repreſentation from the houſe of 
lords of Ireland to queen Ann, of which the ſubſtance was as fol- 
lows : That the diſſenters had oppoſed and perſecuted the confor- 
miſts, in thoſe parts where their power prevailed, had invaded 
their congregations, and propagated their ſchiſm in places where 
it had not the leaſt footing formerly; That they refuſed to 
_ take conforming apprentices, and confined trade among themſelyes, - 
excluſive of the conformiſts ; That in their illegal aſſemblies, they 
had proſecuted and cenſured their people for being married ac- 
cording to law; That they had thrown public and ſcandalous re- 
flections upon the Epiſcopal order, and upon out laws, particularly 
the ſacramental teſt; and had miſapplied the royal bounty of 
1200 J. per ann. in propagating the ſchiſm, and undermining the 
church; and had executed an illegal juriſdiction in their Preſpy- 
teries and Synods, &c. We ſee. here what a ſpirit they ſhewed, 
and what uſe they made of their power; as far as it would go. 
Tur had leſs encouragement to do any thing of this kind in 
England, becauſe the body of the nation was heartily diſpoſed to 
ſupport the church. But the diſſenters, preſuming, more perhaps 
than they had reaſon upon their intereſt in kin 8 William, and 
. hoping that the weight of the court might go far in their behalf, 
did ſoon make ſome public ſteps which ſhewed what their views 
were even in this kin gdom. Sir Humphry Edwin, Who was 


ls. Dated Mach 13, 1693, and aaa at London, 1696. 
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jord- mayor of London in 1698, thought fit to go, with the en- 
ſigns of his magiſtracy, to a diſſenting meeting. When this was 


complained of, by ſome writers on the ſide of the church, the dii- 


enters anſwered in ſuch a manner as ſhewed plainly. how far they 


carri ied their pretenſions. One who wrote on their behalf, ſome 


time after this affair, was Mr. James Pierce, whom I quote the 


rather, becauſe he declares in the preface of his book { y [9], that it 


had given good ſatisfaction univerſally to, his brethren, when it 


was publiſhed in Latin, and that it was the general opinion of his 


friends, that the puttipg it into Engliſh might be.of ſervice : So 
that this author may be. juſtly conſidered as one who may let 
us know. the general diſpoſition of the diſſenters. towards the 
church of England. Now he, ſpeaking of this action of Sir Hum- 


phry Edwin, p. 276, of the firſt part of his Vindication, has theſe 


words: 4 If the laws permit the lord-mayor to frequent our 


_« aſſemblies, why might not he carry thoſe enſigns (of his ma- 


7 giſtracy) with 4 .One would think. the church looks 
« upon thoſe. fine £0 as her property, or ſup Phot they have 
« been allowed by ſome biſhop, and ſo were profaned by 1 5 
« carried into any place of worſhip not firſt , by one 


4 of that order. This gentleman muſt have known, that the 


church of England does not look upon thoſe enſigns of magiſtracy . 
as hallowed, nor pretends any other elain t2-them,, than as ſhe 4 
the church eſtabliſhed by law ; Which may juſtly entitle ner cd 


ſome degrees of reſpect, not olaimatile by diſſenting congregations, 


which are only - tolerated, But this reaſon, it ſeems, was not 


thought of any weight by gur author; for p..278, he affirms, that 


« the religion of the diſſenters. is As; truly eſtabliſhed as that of 
« the church of En gland.” And again in the ſame. place, 4 I. 


891 If 


« acknowledge, lays he, that the orb of England was former-- 


« ly the only religion eſtabliſhed by law; but hen the old ſevere. 


laws againſt us were repealed; and a new one 'Was- enacted, that 


4 5 ft 


iy a 


left every one to his on judgment in the choice of his reli- 
"66 Sion; how an out religion be faid not o be: eſtabliſhed, 2 
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And he is not contented to have raiſed their ſect into an eſtabliſh. 


ment, and thereby into a competition with the church of Eng- 


land, but he goes on to infult thoſe of her communion, who might 
be uneaſy on that account. Oh men of Tſracl! fays he, come 
“ in from all quarters, and help the diſtreſſed, whoſe ſorrowful 
* caſe is, ſince the firſt ſtarting of the controverſy, become much 
% worſe; for, ever fince the two kingdoms were united, the Pre- 
«« ſbyterian has been an eſtabliſhed and national religion i in Great- 
* Britain, in the ſame ſenſe in which the Epiſcopal one is fo ; nay, 
« in ſome ſenſe it is more eſtabliſhed than the Epiſcopal, in as 
« much as the Epiſcopal may be altered by parliament, whereas 
« the Preſbyterian in Scotland cannot, according to the articles of 
«© the Union.” And not thinking it enough to ſay that our eſta- 
bliſhment may be altered, he in other places makes no ſcruple to 
declare that it ought to be altered. The generality of the Eng- 
<« liſh Preſbyterians, ſays he, p. 204, as far as I can judge, don't 
« differ much from them, (the Preſbyterians who took the cove- 
« nant in 1643. ) wiſhing the preſent very corrupt form of pre- 
. lacy were aboliſhed, and the true ancient epiſcopacy were re- 
« ſtored.” And unleſs this and ſome other things be done, he de- 
.clares againſt any union or accommodation with the church of 
England. Let all our brethren, ſays he, p- 28 5, through the 
% wWhelr vorid be judges, whether we haye not good reaſon ut- 
0 terly to forſake "4 tents of theſe men, and keep at the greateſt 
. « diſtance from their communion.” After which he adds in the 
ſame page, the following words: We have all along defired 
« peace, and will ſtil moſt cheerfully embrace it, as ſoon as the 
4 unrighteous conditions which now obſtruct it are removed. But 
4 if no alteration can be made in the terms, there i is an cad of all 


* hope of [2] peace and concord.” 


A ee de LS, raed by | 
the excellent Grotius, about Mr. Calvin the great founder of the Preſbyterian ſect: 
% Eum fi ſequimur, nulla pax erit niſi omnes in Genevenſium dogmata, ritus, & 
-66 rigorem tranſeant.” Rivet, Apol. Diſcuſſ. inter Grot. Oper. tom. iv. p. 739. 
If we follow Calvin, there will be no peace, unleſs all go over to the doQrines, the 
ahh wnata ohne: Jana ms | 


Mr. 


J 
— 
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Mu. Pierce here declares that the notions of the Preſbyterians 
now, are the ſame with thoſe of their predeceſſors in 1% And 
indeed, if we were not ſufficiently. informed of it, by one who, 
was ſo well acquainted with the general ſentiments of their party, 

we might have reaſon to think ſo, from obſerving.what | pains have 
been lately taken by ſ:veral of our chief diſſenters, to write the 
lives, and celebrate the memories of ſome of the noted men in thoſe 
times. Dr. Calamy has done this remarkably, in his abridgment 
of the life of Mr. Baxter, and in others of his works, in Winch 
he extols not only; Mr. Baxter, but many more of the non-con=. 
formiſts, as ſo yenerable for their piety 1 4 other good qualities, 
that they were men [a] of whom the w was not worthy.. The {/ e 
like encomiums have been made upon Dr. Manton, who preached. 3 
at Cromwell's inauguration, and [4] recommended his highneſs to 
the blefing: of God; upon Dr. Owen, who was a. particular fa- 
vourite of the: protector s; and upon divers other worthies: of that 
age. And lately Mr. Neal has publiſhed a work to vindicate and 
adorn the characters of thoſe more antient Puritang, who made 
the firſt. diſturhances in the church in the reign o Queen Eliza- 
beth, and of thoſe who tin them down from that time to 
the great rebellion [c}.. | 

Now. what can with. 3 be ccc el pK all theſe "A 
cecdings, but that the diſſenters of the preſent age have much the 
fame principles and diſpoſitions: towards the church, with thoſe - 
their b greatly admired predeceſſors; and would, in a proper con- 
juncture of affairs, be likely to take the ſame. meaſures againſt. her? ö 


[a] Calamy's Def.. of Mod. Non-conformity, part ii. Lana. 1704. Preface, 
pag. IT, 

[5] Whitlock's' dai: p. 66. ; 

le] In the zd vol. of this hiſtory, which. is e a to oh death of king 
Charles I. the author hath not ſcrupled to ſay that the royal army was little 8 p 
than a company of banditti or public robbers. Perhaps, for want of pay, which 
that unfortunate prince as not able to give them, his troops might be ſometimes put 
upon acts of violence, in order to ſubſiſt themſelves: But, even admitting this, ſurely - 1 
ſuch titles were not ſit to be given to an army commiſſioned by their king, and in 
which moſt of the chief families of England had ſome relations in ſerv ice. 
c nrubin. tilts - 1 7 
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The only material and avowed change of principles, that I can 
find to have been among them, ſeems to be with regard to the 
toleration of thoſe whom they think to be erroneous in religion : 
In that point, indeed, they no longer adhere to the rigid notions 
of the ancient ſectaries. They have made ſome public and full 
declarations for general liberty of judgment and profeſſion, for 
mutual forbearance and Chriſtian benevolence. But are theſe de- 
clarations to be underſtood as importing ſecurity to the church of 
England in her preſent ſtate, ſuppoſing that they had power ſuffi- 
cient to alter.it? Not at all. Mr. Pierce [4] in his anſwer to Dean 
Sherlock, no longer ago than the year 1718, very frankly ac- 
quaints us, if we think ſo, we are much miſtaken. The Dean, 
ſays he, aſkæs, Have any of the diſſenters declared that they are 
% for maintaining the church as by law eſtabliſhed? To which 
he anſwers, ** Tt would be very ſtrange if they ſhould. Can they 
6 diſlike ſo many things as they do in the church, and yet be 
inſt altering them?“ From whence it is plain, that before 
this gentleman, and thoſe of his mind, would be content that our 
eſtabliſhment ſhould be maintgned, WE] are many e to 1 | 
altered in it. 

Axp much to the like purpoſe, we an. yet more lately 85 
ſentiments of another writer on the ſame ſide [e}; who, after he 
has obſerved, in decent expreſſions, That the church of Eng- 
« land hath already devoured many a rich morſel; that ſurely it 
« muſt be an unconſcionable ſtomach that can be contented with 
te nothing leſs than the whole; and that this may occaſion a dan- 
10 gerous ſurfeit; proceeds to aſſure us,” That the diſſenters are 
% abſolutely content, till her arms are opened a little wider, to 
« leave her in poſſeſſion of every emolument belonging to her as 
mother church.“ It is certainly kind in the diſſenters to leave 
the church, for any time at all, in quiet poſſeſſion of what ſhe has. 
But how much wider. muſt her arms be opened; in order to receive 


Vindication of the corporation. and 


14 Some reflefions- upon Dean Sherlock's 

teſt- acts, by James Pierce, Lond. 1718. p. 29. 

Le] The Diſpute better adjuſted, about the pepper Time of * for a Repeal 

of the Corporation and Teſt-Acts. Lond, 1732. p. 17, 18. | oF 
em 
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he gives of this point, is in p. 30, where; having told us, that 


« the body of the diſſenters are friends to an eſtabliſhment, and 


them? The meaſure of latitude, neceflary to this end, is not quite 
proper to be mentioned at preſent.” The only farther explanation 


- 
. 


would be ſo even to our eſtabliſhment, provided our foundations 


. were a little larger, and ſome proper alterations were made,” 
he adds, for our comfort, that theſe alterations would not in 
« the leaſt leſſen the honour or revenues of the church, or render 


« the eſtabliſhment of it in the leaſt more precarious or feeble.” 
From whence we may collect, that the temporalities of the church 


being to remain as they are, her doctrine, or her polity, or both, 


are to be affected by theſe alterations. Probably her articles muſt 
be reformed, and her methods of ordination, inſtitution, and ju- 
riſdiction muſt be changed, to ſatisfy this author and his adherents. 


But has he the conſciences of the diſſenters at his diſpoſal ? does 


he know that all, or a majority, or any confi le part of them, 
will be ſatisfied with his ſcheme of alterations? - Have the depu- 
ties from their ſeveral meetings entirely agreed among themſelves 
what alterations they would have? I hardly believe they have 
gone ſo far yet, or will do it very ſoon. But ſuppoſe: this was 
done: Are the governors and members of the church of Eng- 


land to have no ſatisfaction given to them that theſe alterations 


are right to be made? Might not ſome of them be repugnant or 


diſparaging to doctrines which they eſteem very important truths? 
Might not others break in upon antient conſtitutions, which they 
think of apoſtolical, or divine authority, and therefore not to be 
given up to any demands? I believe there would be at leaſt as 
many in this church, and among them perſons of eminent cha- 
racter for piety and learning, who would take offence at ſuch al- 
terations, as there would be of the diſſenters well ſatisfied with 
them. And what then would the church, be really the better for 
opening her arms to receive theſe new friends? or how would 
their admiſſion conduce to the maintenance of harmony and 
among her members? One effect of it indeed would be, that a 
number of perſons of this author's principles might get into the 
eſtabliſhment, and partake of thoſe honours and revenues for 
\ | T RO f which 
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Part 1. 
which they expreſs ſo: kind a concern. But would the eſtabliſi - 
ment be ever the firmer, or ever the more uſefub to tlie ſtate on 
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this account? Let any one confider- what was the caſe of the 
church eſtabliſhed in 1641, when ſo many perſons diſaffected to 
her polity, were within her arms? Did they not make uſe of theit 
ſituation to diſtreſs! their equals, and pull down their ſuperiors? 
did they not preſume to diſturb and new-model the whole con- 
ſtitution of the church ? and did not their attempts and ſucceſs in 
this way produce a deplorable ſtate of confuſion? I ſhall hereaf-: 
ter have oceaſion to mention ſomewhat of this kind: In the 
mean time, I think, that, from what has been ſaid and the paſ- 
ſages cited from diſſenting writers of late, as well as of former, 
times e may juſtly conclude, that they are not diſpoſed to ſuf- 
fer theeſtabliſhment of our church to continue as it is; but would, 
if: they had power, and make a number of ſuch alterations 
as they think proper. Which is in effect, the ſame as to ſay, that 
indeed they deſite there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment. with honours 
and revenues; but that theſe ſhould be annexed to ſuch doctrines, 
and ſuch a polity only as they approve: And until this be done, 
they will never be quiet, es * _—_— be mu to _ 
it to paſs. Hino oi 10 
WW might indeed, as Lobſerved chow, nad Fe lead to 
conthade this, if we orily conſidered the general inclinations of man- 
Kind to prornote and propagate their own opinions in religion, and to 
obtain as great a ſhare as ihey can of ſecular advantages along with 
them: But when; to this ground of judgment, is added the expe- 
fience we habe Had, in ſuch à courſe of years; of the ſpirit and 
 teffiper'6f the diſſenters towards the church; and moreover, the 
figus they give even now, of the continuance of the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, by celebritifig the memories of their predeceſſors in the fc- 
tation, and av ing moſt of their tenets ; we Have, I think, in 
'cirtarnſtahces, as muth evidence as can well be expected in 
à matter of this" nature, and ſuck as may juſtify our Acting, as f 
there may 'be otcifion, upon it. This Js is the firſt thing I 


propofet to ow," to wit, That the body of the diſſenters would 
A wn | - deſire 
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: deſte ie ſubyerſion of iche praſent eſtoblkdhinent ß che church of 
England, if they dad power to 2efto@: it. 
Tas ſecond tbing I aduanco, is; That by a capdeiꝶ of pablic 
offices without any reſtraint, the diſſenters ina ſhort time would 
come to haye ſo much power as wauld obe ſuſficient at leaſt to en- 
danger this eſtabliſhment, if mot, in the end, 40f affect ãts ſuboer- 
ion. And this ill be likewiſe evident, if we rconſider the whole 
body of thoſe diſſenters, Who, if any of them have-arright2to a 
a capacity of offices without A rehgious teſt; muſt; all be allowed Xo 
have. the ſame. right. Thoſe who; have been the maſt forward of 
late to put in their claim to this right, ate the Pteſbgtprianb In- 
dependents; and Anabaptiſts: But there are many athers who 
may, with as much reaſon as theſe, expect 0650 me <4 
treated as good ſubjects of the: ſtate. 
In the firſt place, this may truly be bee afithe Quakers 
They have, for many years paſt, not only practiſed a quiet ſhb- 
miſſion to the civil government, but have pföfeſſed a true doyalty 
and affection to it. And there is the more reaſon to give credit to 
them in this point, becauſe; their intereſt its productive of theſe diſ- 
poſitions; and becauſe the genius and manners of their feet, | 
averſe to every thing of military practice, do, in ſume meaſure, 
diſable them to be dangerous, hy pen diſturbances to the public 
peace. This body of men, , therefore, has a right; as god u 
jects, to all, the ſame privileges as other Proteſtant aliſſenters 3 and 
particularly to a like unreſtrained capacity of offices. ĩm the ſtate. 
Axo HER, conſiderable ſet of - Proteſtants vho differ from the 
church of England, are the Arians, Socinians, and others, hy 
whatever name they bo called, vcho are heterodox with regand . to 
the ſacred Trinity. The number of theſe is not a little increaſed 
of late years. Men are pleaſed to have all points of religion 
broyght within the compals. of their reaſon, and cannot ecalily 
digeſt thoſe acknowledgments, which in the orthodox ſcheme are 
neceſſary to be made, of the weakneſs: and defectiveneſs of hu 
man underſtanding: On which account tis not very improbable, 
but theſe Anti- trinitarians may in length of time gain numerous 
converts; and when they have done ſo, may r reſume the deſign 
T 2 ; twp 
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they have formerly had, of holding ſeparate aſſemblies for divine 
worſhip ; that they may not be obliged to join in forms whieh 
they think diſhonourable to the one Nori God: But whatever 
the increaſe of their numbers may be, there is reaſon to think 
that they will be as quiet and well-affeted ſubjects to the civil 
government, as the other Proteſtant diſſenters are. For none of 
their tenets are of ſuch a nature as will incline them to diſpute 
- the rightfulneſs of the preſent civil ſettlement, or put them upon 
any attempts to diſturb it. A man who believes that the eternal Fa- 
ther of all things cannot have any equal, and that therefore the word 
God is applied to the Son in a lower fenſe, may, notwithſtanding 
this opinion, preſerve a due loyalty to the King, and affection to 
his country: He may have charity for his neighbours, and be diſ- 
poſed to live in peace with them; in a word, he may perform all 
the ſocial: duties, as well as another man who is right in his belief. 
Mr. Neal has declared himſelf as to this matter im very full terms. 
«© An heretick, ſays he, or a non-conformilt to the eſtabliſhed re- 
„ ligion, may be a moſt loyal and dutifut ſubject, and deſerve the 
' . «© higheſt preferment his prince ean beſtow [ f].” TI cannot go fo 
far as this author in his compliment to hereticks 5 hut I think it 
Indeed evident that they may be as peaceable and even loyal fub- 
jects to a civil government, as the Preſbyterians, or other Pro- 
- — 45 diſſenters: And therefore, upon the general principle 
vrhich theſe latter make the ground. of their claim, the Anti- tri- 
nitarians, even tho' they ſhould openly profeſs themſelves ſuch, 
and from the church, yet ought to have an equally free 
capacity of offices in the ſtate. The reader will ſee that what 
hath been ſaid concerning theſe, is to be applied to all forts of 
Chriſtians, however erroneous they are in religion, provided they 
be well- affected to the ſtate. And, perhaps, he may think that 
others, beſides Chriſtians, have alſo a right to be included in this 
application; in regard that it is both poſſible and likely that they 
24 be good ſubjects to the eivil | to oh Mr. Chandler . 
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declared [g © «| He does not apprehend that the profeſſion of 


«« any particular religion, as it tands contradiſtinguiſhed from, the 
% Jaw of nature, is, in the nature of things, neceſſary to the 

« ſafety and good order of government, which may be ſupport- 
ed by a due regard to the practice of the moral duties, and by 
« a proper care in the civil magiſtrate to enforce the obſervation 
« of them, in all who are ſubject to their authority and govern= _ 
« ment; which will be ſufficiently ſupported: by. ſuch: a regard to 
« moral duties notwithſtanding the greateſt diverſity of opinions in 

« other things, even though the community ſhould conſiſt of ſome 
«. Deiſts,. ſome Mahometans, and ſome Chriſtians.” In this paſ- 
fage, if IL underſtand it rightly, the author's meaning ſeems to be, 
that as perſons of the religions here mentioned acknowledge the 
being and. providence of God, with the moral obligations from 
thence incumbent upon mankind, they may, by the influence of 
theſe principles. upon them, be loyal ſubjects under any govern . 
ment that is rightly adminiſtred. Now if ilis be true, then, in 
purſuance of the general. principle laid down by the diſſenters, in 
behalf of all ſubjects well affected to the civil government, it muſt 
follow, that free- born Engliſhmen; although they ſhonld openly 
profeſs themſelves Deiſts, yet ought not to have their civil rights 

at all abridged on that account, by any teſt, or other means, but 
ought to be allowed to be as freely capable as Chriſtian ſubjects, 
of offices in the ſtate. Which doctrine, if it be good; will proba- 
bly. encourage a number of perſons to offer their ſervice to the | 
public, who cannot conſcientiouſly do it at preſent. 1 7 

Bur ſuppoſing this capacity of offices ſhould be reſtrained to 

Chriſtians only, yet, if we conſider how numerous all the ſectaries : 

or. hereticks profeſſing this religion, are at preſent, or may be 

hereafter,. they will appear to be a body juſtly formidable to the 

church of England. For though they differ among themſelves in 
many reſpects, and might be ill enough inclined to each other, in 

caſe they were; competitors for any. advantage, yet, while there is | 


nothing of that ſort to ſet them at variance, they will probably 
te] Reflections on the Conduct of Modern Deiſts, Rc. Lond. 1727 Pref. 8 
agree 
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Agree; in being enemies to: the eftabliſhment of the church, and in 
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to weaken and ſubvert it: Becauſe in its ſubverſion, 
they may all hope to find their ſeveral advantages, in one way or 
another. If they cannot all expect to gain ſuch an eſtabliſhment for 
themſelves as the church has at preſent, yet they may. all hope to 
have ſome allow ances ſrom the ſtate for their ſeveral teachers, ac- 
ordiog to a ſcheme that is ſaid to be formed by ſome of their 
friends: Or, if this point ſhould prove too hard to be gained, they 
may, at leaſt, hope to be relieved from that unjuſt burthen, as the 
Quakers and many others account it, of paying to an eſtabliſhed 

miniſtry, and may reaſonably expect to increaſe very much their 
ſeveral ſects, When there ſhall not be a regular body to oppoſe 
them. Theſe, and other motives of the like nature, did, in fact, 
engage the different ſectaries in 1041, to act in cloſe concert and 
union together for demoliſhing the church of England. Not only 
the Preſbytefians, who hoped to be eſtabliſhed in the room of the 
church, hut the 3 and the Anabaptiſts, the Enthuſiaſts 

who were for the fifth monarchy, and others of that turn, who 
knew not what they were for, yet all heartily agreed “ in declar- 
ing, before God, with up- lifted hands, that they would extir- 
pate the government by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 
„ chapters, and all the officers dependent upon them; 

which accordingly, by their joint afliſtance, was brought to paſs. 


Tux indeed, after a little time, theſe ſects began to quarrel 
among themſelves; and the Preſbytetians, who came neareſt to 
4 an eſtabliſhment, moſt bitterly reproached the Indepen- 
dents, the Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, with their ſchiſm, 
their ill principles, and their hypocriſy, as what produced inſup- 
portable diſorders, Mr. Edwards, an eminent Preſbyterian, made 
and publiſhed a collection of examples to this purpoſe, and added 
his own cenfure of the perſons concerned, in the following terms: 
There never was a more hypocritical, falſe, diſſembling, cun- 
«« ning, generation in England, than many of the grandees of our 
t ſectaries. They encourage, protect, and cry up for ſaints, 
* ſons of 1 b and the vileſt of men,” Edwards's Gangrzna, 

part 
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part p p. iii. 240 [5]. And again, p. 87. Yea, ſays he, When for 
« their ſeditious, tumultuous, libellons, ſcoffing, wicked, lying, 
te ſcandalous reports, books, and practices, they have been queſti- 
««,oned, there 1s nothing i in their mouths but perſecution.” Mr. 
Neal has thought fit in his third vol. of the. Hiſtory of Puritans, , 
p- 370, to ſpeak llightly of this author, „and of our church- 
« writers, for reporting the ſtate of religion in thoſe times from 
« his writings.” Let us then have recourſe to the noted Mr. Baxter, 
whom Mr. Neal often quotes, and with great approbation. Did 
« we ever think, ſays Mr. Baxter [i], when we were reproaclied 
„by the enemies, as having our party compoſed-of Anabaptiſts, . 
« and Separatiſts, that ſo many of them would have proved ſo much 
« vorſe? Is it this that our eyes muſt behold inflead of our ſo 
% much deſired and hoped for reformation? Oh what heart is ſo 
« hard in any true Chriſtian's breaſt, that doth not rend and re- 
« lent to think of the doleful caſe of England! How many thou 
« fand profeſſors of religion are quite ruined in their ſouls, and 
« turned into monſters, rather than ſaints And in the ſame 
book, p. 147. What ſhall I. tell you, ſays lie, of all thoſe hide- 
« ous. pamphlets againſt ordinances, and for the mortality of the 
« ſoul, and that the ſoul is God himſelfi and: againſt the truth of 
* the Soripture, and downright familiſin, and libertiniſm, and 
« paganiſm I cannot but think how: men cried out againſt 
« Mr. Edwards his Gangræna, at firſt, as if he had ſpoken no- 
« thing but lyes, and now they have juſtifiedꝭ it with a fear ful over 
« plus,” Such was the language: of the re concern 
ing the ſectaries of thoſe times 
Ox the other hand, they were not wanting: to coproath. the 
Preſpyterians with equal bitterneſs. The Independents ſay, „The 
national covenant is a double: faced couenant, che grrateſt make 
«© bate and ſnare, tliat ever the devil, and the clergy his agents, 
caſt in among honeſt men in our age! Ddxharde's Gangr. part 
iii pag. 220. „The Preſbyterian e is anti-ehriſtian, 
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"6 a bondage under taſk-maſters, as the Iſraelites in Egypt.” ” Gangr. 


ſuch an intereſt in the corporate and other burghs, which ſend 
members to.the 


the loweſt calculation much above 700,000, and their wealth 
% in land, &c. amounts to near fifteen millions.” I fancy this 


But whatever it be, it is undoubtedly : a Circumſtance of great ad- 
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« tyrannical, lordly, cruel, a worſe bondage 


part iii. p. 221. The affembly is Anti-chriſtian, Romith, 
« bloody, the plagues and peſts of the kingdom.” Gangr. part 
14, p. 230. After ſo much diſcord, one would have hardly thought 
it poſſible for them to have united any more : But, upon. the re- 
ſtoration, all theſe differences were ſoon forgotten, and they acted 
amicably in concert again, to carry on their work of oppoſing the = 
church of England: They do ſo at preſent, and while they have 
ſuch an adverſary before them, it is probable they 5 0 s. will. 
| AnD theſe their united efforts againſt the church will be likely 
to have the greater ſucceſs, in regard that the diſſenters may gain. 


parliament, as may give them a weight in the le- 
giſlature, much more than in ſtrict proportion to their numbers 
and their wealth. Both theſe indeed, according to their own ac- 
counts, are very conſiderable. A late writer Ii] on their fide ſays, 
The number of the Proteſtant diſſenters, (by whom he ſeems 
to mean only the diſſenters of the three denominations) “ is at 


perſon uſod multi plyin 8 glaſſes in his computation of cheir ſtrength: 


vantage, towards the exerting” it with effect, which another of 
their writers has obſerved, and, I believe, with truth, to wit [J. 
That the diflenters being for the moſt part engaged in the 
„trade of the kingdom, both as merchants and ers, 
„ muſt neceſſarily create a'great dependence upon them.” The 
ſame quantity of wealth engaged in trade, is, without all queſtion, 
much more powerful than when veſted in land; both becauſe of 
the more frequent returns of it into the hands of the proprietors, 
and of the many opportunities it affords of ſetting people to work, 
aſſiſting lower tradeſmen with goods upon credit, and 0G off 


11 Anſwer to the Diſpute adjuſted, p. 19. Lond. 1732. ; 
£4] Inquiry into the Propriety of applying to Parliament, p. 7. Lond. 1738 


their 
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their i On theſe accounts the diſſenters ons cer- 


tainly a great advantage towards forming an intereſt in the bur- 


roughs, of which many conſiſt chiefly of men in buſineſs, who 
may be eaſily laid under obligations by fo means I have mention- 


ed. To trade moſtly with them, as the diſſenters are known to 
do one with another, and to give them credit a good while in 
their dealings, may ſometimes be equivalent to no- mall ſum of 


ready money, and yet may be done with eaſe by thoſe who have 


large ſums always paſſing through their hands. They may there- 
fore gain a number of perſons in the magiſtracy or government of 
corporations, and by degrees may introduce their own friends into 


thoſe poſts.” And it is well known, that by being in the govern- 


ment of corporations, by having the diſpoſal of their revenues, 


which in ſome of them are very conſiderable, by conferring their 


offices of truſt and profit, with their other franchiſes and privile- 
ges, a very great intereſt may be formed towards getting members 
into parliament. This intereſt may be of no ſmall weight, even 
in elections for ſome of the counties; but itt many boroughs, it 


is ſo powerful, that hardly any other natural intereſt of country 4 


gentlemen can pretend to equal it. 

INDEED, it is well known how much the intereſt which the 
_ gentry had in the boroughs has been diminiſhed within forty 
years paſt. By their having been under the conſtant burden of a 
heavy land-tax all the laſt war, their eſtates are greatly impaired 


and encumbered ; ſo that they have not been able to ſpend fo 
much money as has been neceflary for elections againſt thoſe, who, 


paying little or nothing to the public, and getting vaſt eſtates by 


the funds, or by trade, have been in a condition to bear what ex- 
pences they pleaſed, in order to be in parliament. But the caſe 


will be ſtill worſe, if the diſſenters ſhall be able to bring them- 


ſelves into the government of corporations, and thereby turn al! 
the power they derive from thence likewiſe againſt the gentry. In 
that caſe, how difficult will it be for the latter to procure them 
ſelves ſeats in the houſe of commons? And unleſs they do this, 


how hard will it be for them to ſucceed in their pretenſions to 


any places of honour and profit? I believe, indeed, that the crown, 
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OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. - Part l. 
and thoſe of it's miniſters who underſtand it's true intereſt, will 
always be diſpoſed, if other things are equal, to favour the gen- 
tlemen of ancient families, whoſe brave anceſtors have 
the conſtitution. It is very hard they ſhould, as in a courſe of 
years too many of them probably will, ſink down into the duſt, 
by the continual diſadvantages under which they labour. To ſuf- 
fer this, as far as it can be hindered, would be wrong in policy, 
becauſe the heads and other branches of ancient families, will 
have ſpirits agreeable to their generous blood, and if they be under 
perpetual An the public at length muſt be very much in- 
commoded by it. Whereas, if they be put into offices of truſt 
and profit, they ia from thence not only be made eaſier i in their 
fortunes, but may moſt effectually ſerve. the government, by the 
credit which an ancient and noble family reflects upon the poſt it 
fills. And they are in number much more than enow to afford a 
very copious choice of perſons to ſerve, the public in thoſe poſts 
that are fit for them. As on the other hand, for thoſe places that 
are moſt proper for perſons in the way of trade and bulineſs, there 
are alſo great numbers of reputable merchants, and others, of the 
church of England, entirely well- affected to the preſent ſettle- 
ment, out of whom the crown may be abundantly ſupplied with 
proper officers.. I believe the miniſters of ſtate, by the nume 
rous applications made to them on ſuch accounts, know this to be 
true: Which, by the way, proyes that there is no want of the 
diſſenters, nor any expediency of employing them on that account. 
Bur whether it be expedient to employ them, or not, will any 
one who knows the preſent ſtate of things, imagine that they will 
not get into places, if by the means abovementioned they can get 
themſelves into parliament? Let us only ſuppoſe a good number 
of them in the houſe of commons, and that they prove active, 
conſtantly attendant, well united, able ſpeakers, and not uneaſy in 
their private fortunes. What will they not think they have a right 
to claim? what may they not combine to gain ? what may they 
not ſucceed in? Some perſons who have been for the aboli- 
tion of the teſt, have profeſſed to think that it could have no 
other effect than to occaſion the admiſſion of the diſſenters in- 


to offices of the inferior kind. I ſuppoſe they meant ſuch 
| | 5 | offices 
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offices as a writer for the diſſenters L ſpeciſies, in faying that 
40 They are as willing and able as any to ſerve in the commiſſions. 
« of taxes, peace, and lieutenancy, in the bench of aldermen and 
46 aſſiſtants. But this ſame writer is by no means contented with 
poſts of this kind. He puts in his claim to a ſhare of all, even 
the higheſt in the kingdom: For he adds [n]. That they are 
«« as willing to ſerve in the judicature, and offices of ſtate, or in 
« commands at ſea or land.” And ſoon after, he intimates that 
ce jt would not be to the diſhonour of the government, to have a 
«« diſſenting general, or 4 difſenting ſtateſman; As to which, I 
doubt not but moſt of his friends are of his opinion. And will it 
be impoſſible they ſhould gain ſuch poſts? Have we not had 
examples- in our hiſtory, of men. of intereſt in parliament, who 
have raiſed themſelves into offices of that kind, without any real 
favour from the crown? Was not this the caſe of [x] Mr. St. 
John, of lord Say, and of others in the reign of Charles the Firſt ? 
was it not the caſe of the ſo] earl of Shafteſbury in the reign of 
Charles the Second ? and has it not been the caſe of many others 
ſince thoſe times? And whenever the diſſenters ſhould obtain any 
of the chief poſts, would not the intereſt and ſtrength of their 
party be proportionably increaſed ? would: not they be preferred 
to all the under-places of truſt, profit, or influence, in the diſpo- 
ſal of their principals? would they not act with ſo much more 
dignity and weight? would not the members, and eſpecially the 
miniſters, of the eſtabliſhed church, be proportionably diſcoun- 
tenanced and diſcouraged? and muſt not theſe circumſtances un- 
dermine and cut away the ground of our church-eftabliſhment? |. 
IT has been repreſented as abſurd, to apprehend that the eſta- 
bliſhment of the church of England, ſhould ever come to be ſub- 
verted by the diſſenters; becauſe this muſt ſuppoſe them to gain 
the whole legiſlature, the king, and the lords, as well as the com- 
mons. But the reader will hardly fail to reflect, that the very 


[1 An Eſay upon the Intereſt.of England, in reſpe&t to Proteſtants diſſeating 
from the eſtabliſhed church. Lond. 1701, p. 19. * P. 21, 
[s] Clarendon's Hiſtory, vol. i, Syo. p. 211. 
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148 -OF SPIRITUAL-LIBER TY. Part 1. 
fame thing which is now talked of, as fo impracticable, has been 
actually done in this kingdom; not a hundred years ago; and done 
by the power of thoſe diflenters, who, a ſhort time before, had as lit- 
- tle appearance of being able to prevail upon the whole legiſlature, | 
as their ſucceſſors have at preſent.” The circumſtances now in fa- 
vour of the latter, are not indeed quite the fame as they were 
then; but they are of great weight: And I believe it will be al- 
lowed that the houſe of commons at preſent, is not of leſs mo- 
ment in the balance of 'the conſtitution, than it was at-that time; 

nor are critical conjunctures in our national affairs leſs likely to 
happen, when there is a pretender to the throne of theſe king- 
doms ; when France is much more formidable to us than it was | 
at that time; and when, if but two lives ſhould chance to- fall, that 
crown would arrive to a degree of power, which hardly any thing 
in Europe would be capable of reſiſting. But even without tak- 
ing this laſt caſe into our view, let any man of judgment but 
think on the poſture” our affairs may poſſibly be in, beth abroad 
and at home, in the courſe of events for thirty or forty years to 
come. Let him ſuppoſe, that, upon the repeal of the corporation 
and teſt- acts, the diſſenters ſhould gain either a majority, or even 
party of conſiderable weight in the houſe of commons ; and 
-when we conſider the gentlemen of North-Britain, this will not 
appear to be very unlikely: Let him ſuppoſe that the concurrence 
of this party may be neceſſary to grant ſupplies, when they are 
more than ordinarily wanted, in times of any public hazard or 
diſtreſs ; that divers of. thoſe members who are for the church of 
England, may be unattentive or diſunited, while the diſſentin g party 
is vigilant, active, and reſolute in puſhing any points to the diſad- 
vantage of the church. 'Fheſe were really the circumſtances in 
1641 [p]; they may poſſibly, and even not improbably, upon the 
repeal of the corporation and: teſt-acts, be the fame again: And 
| fppoſing they ſhould be; will any one ſay that We church eſta- 


. PT In king Charles the Firſt's time, lord Falkland was wont to fay, „ That 
« they who Hated the biſhops,” hated them worſe than the devilz and that they 
« who loved them, did not love them fo. well as their Ganer.” Clarend. Hiſt. 


hoak ili. p. 276. 2 | 
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iſhed ſhould be in no danger ? I will leave this. point, without 
farther enlargement, to the impartial reader, who, I doubt not, muſt 
clearly ſee, that in ſuch circumſtances, the eſtabliſhment of the 
church would be made to ſhake to it's very foundations ; and with- 


out ſuch extraordinary aid and ſupport, from the crown, or the 


houſe of peers, as perhaps it will be difficult for either of them 
to give, muſt be borne upon, fink, and at length be overthrown. 


Now would ſuch a ſtate of things be for the true intereſt of 
the nation.? would it be deſirable either to have no eſtabliſhment,. 
or one of a Preſbyterian or Independent form? A late writer [e] 
who ſtiled himſelf a member of the houſe of commons, has let us 
know it is his opinion, that from nature, or the reaſon of things, Bi 


it is difficult to ſhew that the clergy have any right to be main- 


tained by the laity; or at leaſt, he thinks it wrong [7] that any 
one ſhould be obliged to ſupport a parochial paſtor, whom hs 


never reſorts to; which opinion viſibly allows noi right. in the ma» 


giſtrate to provide, at the general charge of his ſubjects, for their 
general inſtruction, by perſons whom. he appoints; or in other 
words, . repreſents it as unjuſt to make a. public eſtabliſhment. of 
any religion. But this gentleman: has the: misfortune to differ 


from the wiſeſt and beſt men in every age and country of the 
world, of whoſe ſentiments and practice we have any account. 


By ſeriouſly conſidering the general ſtate and diſpoſitions of 


mankind, they found a neceſſity of having a competent num- 


ber of perſons, in. every nation, peculiarly. appointed for the ſtudy” 
and adminiſtrations of religion; that fo. they might be fit to in- 
culcate it on athers, and preſerve. an influence on the minds of the ; 
people, that might. anſwer the ends of civil government. One 
might eaſily ſhew with what: care and regard ſuch inſtitutions 


were made, and Kept; up, in all the moſt ene nations of an- 


tiquity; and. ho- much they contributed to the public welfare. 


But I will not ſpend time in doing this; becauſe the expediency, 


and even neeeſſity of ſuch eſtabliſhments of religion, is a thing ſo- 


[4] Animadverſions on a res Prelate's Rednarks on ey ' Tyhe-Bil Lond. 
1731, Pr. 12, 13, 147 [I Page 14. n 565 
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evident in itſelf, - to thoſe who know mankind, that it Sis been 


.confeſſed by ſeveral politicians, who were certainly. not prejudiced 
in favour of the clergy of our on, or of any other country. Mr. 
Harrington L, Mr. Nevil [r], and even Oliver Cromwell [4], de- 


clared their opinions, that there ought to be in every ſtate, a na- 


tional church, or a public leading in religion. 

AnD if there muſt be ſome eſtabliſhment of religion, it is as 
certain that one in the epiſcopal way is both more agreeable to 
the practice of the primitive Chriſtian church, and more ſuitable 
to the civil conſtitution of __e realm, than any Preſbyterian mo- 
del could be. 

Or the Sumer of theſe points one may be eaſily ſatisfied, by 
conſulting the writings of the fathers, and others, in the three firſt 
centuries after.our Saviour. In ſome of theſe, written ſoon after 


the beginning of the ſecond age, and in others that followed them 


all along downwards, there are paſſages very expreſs to ſhew that 
they believed the order of biſhops, as ſuperior to that of preſpy- 
ters, to have been inſtituted by the apoſtles themſelves, and that 

accordingly, they laid a great ſtreſs upon it. The epiſtles of st. 
Ignatius, in particular, have been often quoted to this purpoſe, and 
proved to be genuine, with a force of evidence which our dif- 


ſenters are unwilling to admit, but unable to conteſt with any 


ſhew of reaſon. Theſe gentlemen indeed have affected to light 
the authority of the fathers, in this point and others. One of their 
chiefs [ui, not very long ago, went ſo far as to ſay, that We 
« are properly the fathers, who ſtand on their ſhoulders, and 
4% have the advantage of ſeeing farther in ſeveral reſpects than 

4 they did.” But men of judgment and impartiality, will hardly 
allow that Dr. Manton, and his friends the diſſenting divines, do 
quite ſo well deſerve the title of fathers, as thoſe venerable perſons 
in antiquity, of whom, ſome were acquainted with the apoſtles 


[5] See a Letter on Enthuſiaſm. Characteriſticks, vol, i. p. 17. 
[e] Plato Redivivus, &c. Lond. 1681, p. 184. 


Le] Burnet's Hiſt, of his own Times, vol. i. p. 64. 
; l 3 of Dr. Manton, by William Harris. Lond. 1725. p. 68. 
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themſelves, others lived in the age immediately following; all 
paſſed their lives in great dangers. or hardſhips for the fake of 
their religion, and Ne 9 — it's truth with their blood. It 


is not conceivable that in a matter of fact, ſo plain and public in 
it's nature, and which ſo many perſons might be intereſted to exa- 
mine, as that of church- government, the immediate, or very 
near ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, ſhould be fo deceived, as not to 


know whether epiſcopacy was of apoſtolical inſtitution, and of 


great importance to be retained in the church, or not. And if they 
could not but be. ſufficiently informed in this point, it is yet leſs 
conceivable that thoſe, who laid down their lives for the Chri- 1 


ſtian cauſe, ſhould be willing to impoſe upon poſterity in a mat 


ter ſo important, in which if they did not ſay the truth, fo many 


perſons living when their works were publiſhed, muſt have been 


able to contradict them. Had we no other. grounds but theſe, for 


our adherence to epiſcopacy as of  apoftotical: inſtitution, they 


would be ſufficient. 114 
Bur even from the holy bene themſclves,. there are no- 


ſmall proofs to be drawn for this fame point. In the epiſtles of St. 
Paul to Timothy and Titus, directions are given them with re- 


ference to their ordaining perſons for the ſervice of the church, 


and correcting them by admonition or. other cenſures, as. occaſions 
might require. From the nature of which powers we may plainly- 


ſee, that the perſons who were inveſted with them, were not up- 


on the foot of common preſbyters, and much leſs upon that of 
our charch-wardens and ane the author of the [a] In. 


[] Numb.. 1. od ii. p 426. | * In the epiſtle to Titus, who it ſeems was. 6 
another biſhop, he is direQted to ſet in order the things that were wandng 3 * | 


** buſineſs among us, of church-wardens and veſtry-men.”) - 


After ſhewing this contempt of a perſon ordained to the higheſt ſtanding office--. 


in the church by the apoſtles themſelves, it is no wonder that the ſame author / 
gives ſuch uſage as he does to the modern clergy. 


But in another place, indeed, he makes no ſcruple of treating the generality of £4 
mankind with as much diſreſpe& as he does the clergy. Vol. 1. p. 155, he ſays, 


* that by converſing with mankind, he had found that they generally conſiſt of two 


( forts, learned parrots, and unlearned parrots; to the firſt whereof, abſurdity is 
' the peculiar piiyilege ; and to be latter. ignorance;”” Suck a mixture of hum 


4 


”f and ma not eaſily to be matehed. 
| dependent 


— 


we grant that That word was then uſed in a larger ſenſe than it is 


perſons to whom that word was applied, muſt needs have been 


that Timothy, Titus, and others, were church-officers of an ex- 


church: For of this, no proof can be drawn from the holy 


thoſe who ſucceeded them in the ſame ſees; and they were evi- 


152 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part I. 
dependent Whig has, with ſcorn, repreſented Titus to have been; 
but that they were of an order, to which thoſe who were under 
their juriſdiction could not then pretend to be, though otherwiſe 
they were commiſſioned to the general adminiſtrations of the 
Goſpel. The diſſenters alledge, that the title of biſhop is applied in 
the Scripture to ſuch perſons as we call mere Preſbyters now: And 


at preſent. But ought any one to conclude that therefore all thoſe 


equal in every reſpect ? The ſame word Baron is now applied to 
burgeſſes of the cinque-ports, to judges. in the exchequer, and to 
peers of the realm; and muſt we therefore conclude that theſe 
ace all equal in rank and dignity ? If not, why ſhould we think 
that all perſons to whom the word Biſhop is applied in Scripture, 
muſt have been ſo equal? And yet this is the main argument al- 
ledged by the diſſenters for it; when on the other hand there are 
viſible marks of a ſuperiority of order and power, both in Timo- 
thy, and Titus, and the angels of the churches in the W 
over all the members of their reſpective churches. 

Ir is a vain evaſion which is uſed by the diſſenters, in ſaying 


traordinary kind, which was not deſigned to be continued in the 


Seriptures; and on the contrary, we find that the ancient writers 
ſpeak of them as of biſhops of the like order and power with 


dently of the ſame kind with the Key 4 in the other parts of 
the church, who were then univerſally allowed to be ſuperior to 


en F ang 91 be in that quality, 2 Grotius [z], we 
4 have 


˖ 3] Rev. chap. ii, and m. | 

z] De Imperio Summarum Poteſtatum circa Sacra. Oe tom, iy. p. 272. 
4 A&#rii ſane hic error ab omni ecclefia damnatus eſt, quod diceret Preſbyterum ab 
cc Epiſcopo nulla differentia diſcerni debere, - Ipſe Hieronymus ei qui ſcripſerat, ni- 
4 hil intereſt inter Epiſcopum & Preſbyterum, reſpondit, Hoc ſatis imperite; in 
4 portu, ut dicitur, naufragium . Tertium hoc fit, Epiſcopatum initium habuiſſe 


6s ern * Teſtantur hoc * epiſcoporum, apud Irenæum, 


ſebium, 


a * 
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6 have catalogues i in Irenzus, Euſebius, Socrates, Theodoret, and 
« others. Now not to give credit” to ſuch grea t authors, in a 
„ matter of hiſtory, one muſt have an irreverent and obſtinate 
4e mind.” Accordingly, that very excellent perſon, whoſe can- 
dour and judgment were equal to his learning, would have per- 
ſuaded the remonſtrants in Holland, about the year 1645 fa}, 
ce to appoint ſome biſhops among them, and that theſe ſhould 
« receive the laying on of hands from the Iriſh archbiſhop, | 
«« who was there at that time, and that when they were ſo ordain- 
ed they ſhould afterwards ordain other paſtors,” From whence 
it appears, what the ſentiments [4] of Grotius were, about the 
expediency at leaſt, of having in that church 4 regular Hacoeflive 
ordination, through the hands of biſhops. nor That 
Tur like or greater concern about it, we find in thoſe pious 
confeſſors of Chriſt, the Proteſtants of Bohemia [c]; who were 
apprehetifive that ordinations in which Preſbyters, and not a. biſhop, 
ſhould create another Preſbyter, would not be lawful, and were in 
doubt hom they ſhould be able aac maintain doch an ordination, 


dro 


c 1 NES NT Theodoretum, ti alios; qui omnes Pats . 
licã ætate. Tantis autem auQoribus fidem derogare, i in x, Miner, non eſt niſi 
£6 irreyerentis & pertinacis animi,” | | | 
[9] Sce the teſtimonies concerning Huge Grotids in Le Clerc's edition of Gis- 
tius on the Chriſtian Religion, — * by Dr. John Clarke, p. 33. 
[+] Mr. Samuel Chandler, in his ſecond reg. A . of the Church, 
p. 38. has been pleaſed to affirm, that the miſfion of biſhops and prelates is in 
« itſelf a trifling | circumſtance of little or no importance.” But one might ſhew 
that the ancient writers of the church, - whoſe judgment in this point may ſurely 
weigh againſt Mr. Chandler's; expreſs] themſelves very differently about it. I beg 
leave to recommend to this gentleman's conſideration the following paſſage of St. 
Cyprian, whoſe abilities no one ever queſtioned, and whoſe integrity was approved | 
by his laying down his life for the ſake of the Goſpel.—Having obſerved in his. 
33d epiſtle, (edit. Oxon.) that our bleſſed Saviour in making the ſettlement of his 
church, ſaid to Peter Upon this rock I will build my church, &c. he goes on 
thus, Inde per temporum & ſucceſſionum vices, epiſcoporum ordinatio & eceleſiæ 
ratio decurrit $ ut.coclefia ſuper e epiſcopos conftituatur, & omnis actus eccleſiz | 
* eoſdem præpoſitos gubernetur. Cum hoc itaqde Divina Lege fundatum it, 
miror quoſdam, audaci temeritate, fic mihi ſcribere voluiſſe.— | 
le] Commenius in Fratr. Bohem. Hiſtor. ſect. 591 in Duret of the Government 
of the Reformed Churches, Ke. p. 12, 1 
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either — —1 e oppoſed, 2 to their own people 
they: queſtioned. it; an th Er * th ey ſent deputies to the - 
mains of the ancient Walden: es, upon the confines of Moravia 
and Auſtria, by. whoſe. biſhops theſe deputies were " conſecrated | to | 
the epiſcopal, office, which, they haye ever nee tranſmitted to 
their ſucceſſors. 4 trig erect Ops. eg ic 77 0 2 25 
Ap if. ſame; other foreign churches, * not 80 ſa "rs As this, 
155 are willing to defend the validity of their own Preſbyterian 
.ordinations, they, however; in doing it, lay no ſmall ſtreſs upon the 
-peceſlity thay were under of taking thig courſe, when. they, firſt 
made the reformation, . I.think, fays Mr, Du Boſe [4], an — 
nent Proteſtant divine in France, in the; year 4660, <* That not 
„ any of my brethren will condemn me, if I fa Ay, that well-or- 
en ered epiſcopacy hath, moſt important and conſidera ble utilj- 
1 ties, Which cannot be Hund in the F rethyterian, dikipline,. 1 
e haue followed the laft, it is not for .apy_ayerſion we have 
. © againſt the ſormer: But fit is becauſe, necęſſity bath oblig- 
* ed us to itz becauſe reformation having been begun in this 
| kingdom by the people, and by the inferior church men, the 
ee places of "biſhops remained filled with men of a contrary reli- 
gion, ſo that we were conſtrained. to content ourſelves, with 
4 — and elders as well: 25 Wen culd f biſhops had 
e emhraced the reformation at firſt, I make no doubt but that 
4. their order had been maintained in the eccleſiaſtical Polity. 1 
Mr, Le. Moyne le], another, Proteſtant, diving. in F a bays, 
40 Truly, I believe not, that it is poſſible to keep either peace or 
< brder in your church, (of England) without preſerving the epiſ- 
« copal dignity. And I confeſs, that I conceive not by what ſpi- 
kit they are led, that ppoſs that government, and. cry it. down. 
with ſuch violence. This ſame perſon having obſeeved/{ uf J 
that che bithops had been concerned in the reformation. in ace 
hand, and that. in our churches there. were, Kae 4000 Ptailes 


44] This pine e. — | "cory the Fi a original, by . 1 8 * 
* and is to he ſeen in DureFs Government of F orsign Churches, p. 122+. 1 0 
L Durel of the Government of the Reformed — p. 127. ; 


41] Durel, p. 127. 
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3 Phe | for. t ACRAMENTAL Then, Ge. 155. 
« of the pure truth, ad ſs, that this oug t to oblige all oo 
te Au der to ſeparate from T, tote *tpot?'the ET of 
% England as æ Very orthedox* church: Thus all che Proteſtants 
« 0 Prarice*tb's 'thofe-ut Geneva; thoſe" of Ywit Fit zerland, and Ger- 

« Hany „ WH thoſe of Holland too; for they did themſelves 4 
"very: "great Hope, „in Hartig me Eivirids ef England in their 
10 ſynod of Dött, and ſhewedt plainly chat they Had a profound 
« yeneration tor the chiirch of England. And from whence does 
« it tllen come, that ſome Engliſhmen themſelves, have fo ill an 
opinion of her at Prefent- and divide raſhly from her, as they 
do? Is hot this to divide from all the ancient churches, from 
all the chürches bf the caſt, from all the Proteſtant churches, | 
« which have always had a great reſpect for the purity. of the 
„church of England [g]?” And to the fame effect, Mr. de 
I Angle, another Proteſtant divine of note in France; "Has declared 
his ſentitnehts ISI. “ Since the church of England, fays he, is x 
« true church of our Lord; fince her worſhip and doctrines are pure, 
« and Have hothing in them contrary to 8 word of God; and ſincè 
rs that When the reformation was there received, it was received to- 
«gether with epiſcopacy, and with the eſtabliſhment of the liturgy 
« and ceremonies Which are thete in uſe to "this day ; "it j Js with- 
< out doubt the duty of all the reformed of your realm, to keep 
% themſelves inſeparably united to the 1 And thoſe that 
«do not do this, upon pretence that they ſhould defire more ſim- 
« plicity in the ceremonies, and leſs of inequality among the 
1 miniſters, do certainly commit a very great ſin; For ſchiſm i 18 
« the moſt formidable evil that can befall the church,” The au- 
_ thorities that have been here alledged will, I hope, be of weight 
he towards ſupporting my aſſertion, 0 the government of a church 
in the epiſcopal way, is agreeable to the practice of the primitiye 
_ Chriſtians,” and tô the inſtitution, 'of the A; poſtles themſelves, 8 
whereas one in the Preſbyterian way would not 55 ſo: And there» f 
fore an eſtabliſhment i in the former way ought to be Preferred, 


1 21 4 [+] _ 


[e] Tn biſhop Stillingfleer' 8. Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, pe (oh. 2 
12 In the fame race, p. 44. Ao l- d 0 LY mond 1 336 1 
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BuT thij 3s noe the only ad 


Part I. 
tage that our preſent eſtabliſh· 


ment has. It is, farther, the moſt ſuitable to the nature of our 


civil conſtitution. In this point we have the Judgments of ſome of 


the ableſt ſtateſmen that we. have ever had in England. For 
«« the government of. biſhops, fays the famous lord Bacon [i]. for 
« my part, not prejudging the. rk of other churches, I 
% do hold it to be warranted by the word of God, and by the 
«« practice of the ancient church in better times, and much - more 
% convenient for kingdoms, than a parity of miniſters, and go- 
again in the ſame tract, It is 
«« not poſſible, ſays he, in reſpe& of the great ſympathy between 


1 the ſtate civil and the ſtate eccleſiaſtical, to make ſo much al- 


4 teration in the church, but that it would have a perilous ope- 
«« ration on the kingdom.” This great man does not clearly ex- 
preſs the reaſons why he thought a Preſbyterian government in 
the church leſs convenient and ſuitable to the civil ſtate than an 
epiſcopal one. But Sir Francis Walſingham ſpeaks more plainly 

in his noted letter to Mr, Critoy. He obſerves, that the Puri- 
«« tans, in their conſiſtory and preſbytery, opened to the people 
« ſuch a way to the government, as was no leſs prejudicial to 


the liberty of private * than to the ſovereignty of the 


% prince. 


AND this was indeed more fully declared' as the ſenſe of 3 


Elizabeth, by Sir John Puckering, who was afterwards lord-keeper 
of the great-ſeal, in a ſpeech, by him made, in the. houſe of peers, 
in the Aach year of her reign, of which the following paſſage is 
a part [4]. © You are eſpecially, commanded. by her majeſty, ſays 
% he, that no ear be given, or time afforded, to the weariſome 
_& follicitations of thoſe that be called Puritans, wherewith all 
the late parliaments have been exceedingly importuned: Which 
; «« ſort of perſons, while that in the giddineſs of their ſpirits they 


labour and ſtrive to advance a new elderſhip, they do but hurt 


Li] Conſiderations towards the better Pacification and Edification of the Church 
of England, in the 4th vol. of his works, folio, edit. Lond. 1730, p. 436. 
[4] See a Short View of the late Troubles in England, in che reign of King 


Charles I. Oxford, 168 . Folio. p. 13. 
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the repoſe of the church and commonwealth, which is as well 
grounded for the body of religion itſelf, and as well guided for 
« the diſcipline, as any realm that confeſſeth the truth. And 15 
« ſame thing is made good to the world by many of the writ- 
4 ings of godly and learned men, neither anſwered nor anſwer- 
able by theſe new- fangled refiners. Theſe men do both teach 
% and publiſh in their printed books, and teach in their conven- 
« ticles ſundry opinions, not only dangerous to a well-ſettled 
s eſtate, and the policy of the realm, by putting a pike between 
the clergy and the laity, but alſo much derogatory to her ſacred 
+ majeſty and her crown; as-well by the diminution of her an- 
e cient and lawful revenues, as by denying, her highneſs's prero- 
gative and ſupremacy, and by offering. peril to her majeſty's 
« fafety in her own kingdoms.” We ſee here what were the ſen- 
timents of that wiſe Queen and her counſel, who will be allow- 
ed, I think, to have undexſtood. at leaſt the "civil intereſts of this 
kingdom. „ | 3th 

AnD much. to the fame purpoſe we haye the judgm xents of 
ſeveral foreigners, of eminent character, eſpecially for their {kill in- 
political affairs. I will lay no great ſtreſs upon Mr. de Montmo- 
rency, conſtable of — [/], who ſaid, 15 7 if the Calviniſts 
« in that kingdom ſhould at length obtain the liberty they pre» 
« tended to, the monarchy would degenerate into a democracy.” 
For as this miniſter was a papiſt, his ſentiments may on that ac- 
count have the leſs weight. But the fame objection does not lie 
againſt Philip de Mornay: That learned nobleman was not only 
a Calviniſt, but a principal ſupport of their party in France. And 
yet he could not but acknowledge [n], that though the Preſby- 
& terian government might do well enough, in popular ſtates, 
* ſuch as Geneva and Switzerland, yet, im kingdoms or monar- 
„ chies, epiſcopal government was rather to be choſen.” And the. 
fame opinion in. much ſtronger terms, and with a particular view 


151 Varillas Hiſtoire de Charles IX. p. 41. Si les Calviniſtes advices en 60 la 
„ u'ils pretendoient, la monarchie degeneroit du moins en democratie. 
wo! ee Dr. Du Moulin's preface to his father's, book en the novelty of 


popery. 
a _ © to 
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to England, was profeſſed by another foreigner, who ehe 
politicks as well as moſt men of His time, and was both a good 
Proteſtant, and had great candour in matters of religion; I mean 
the celebrated Pufendorf, who expreſſes himſelf in the following 
words [a]: „ In this reſpect likewiſe not a little blemiſh is 
« thoiight to lie upon many of che Calviniſts, as being too much 
ce inclined to affect democracies, and bein ng on. the contrary averſe 


« to monarchies, and forward to f ubvert them. The cauſe of 
„% 'which is well underſtood by men of ſkill; For thoſe perſons 


a in France, in Switzerland, and in the United Provinces, who, 
« in difcarding popery, did at the ſame time throw off the au- 
40 1 of the Popith biſhops, when they ſettled a new form of 


government in their church, agreed upon one of a democratical 
« kind, in which all the miniſters were upon an equal foot, and 
« for the management of their church affairs, had elders and 
deacons joined with them from amongſt the people. Now 
1% when they were once admitted to a vote in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
«« the next ſtep was for them to have a notion that it was unjuſt 
« that a whole ſtate ſhould be governed at the will of one angle 
60 perſon. Men of prudence judge that thoſe troubles, with which 
« England was ſome years ago moſt miſerably afflicted, were not 
« a little fomented by the Geneva doctrines, which the Eng- 


« liſh youth that ſtudied in that place, either learned ay or 


u] Diſſert. Academ; Lond. "” Qs 1675. p. 580. * Its 
Hae; quoque parte non parum labis adhærere multis Calvinjanorum judicatur, 


dum in democratiam nimio amore propendent, & contra, monarchias averſantur ad 


eaſque convellendas ſunt proclives. Ejus rei cauſa quidem peritis non obſcura eſt : 


Qui enim per Galliam, Helvetiam, atque Belgium, ſimul cum pontificia religione, 


autoritatem pontificiorum epiſcoporum ejurayerant, cum noyam eccleſiz adminiſfra- 


- tionem inſtituerant, in democraticam regiminis formam conſenſerunt ; in qua & 


miniſtri omnes inter ſe eſſent æquales, & ad conventus eccleſiaſticos ſeniores quoque 
& diaconi ꝭ plebe adſciſcerentur. Cum autem ſemel in rebus ſacris plebs ad ſuf- 


fragium admitteretur, proximum fuit ut erederent iniquum eſſe totam civitatem 


Unius Hominis voluntate regi. Judicant prudentes ad turbas iſtas, quæ ſupe- 
rioribus annis Angliam miſerrimè exercuerunt, non parum contuliſſe dogmata Gene- 
venſia, quæ juventus Anglicana ibidem ſtudiis N ant ex e wh. hauſerat 
- & in patriam ſuam 2 e. 
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« out. of the writings that came from chence, and pete thoſe 


19 notions into their aum: country.” — 
Ix this laſt quotation, when Pufendorf fays that the Calvigiſts 


are too much inclined to democracies, he is not to be -underſtood 
as if he repreſented. all of that ſect as being at all times thus diſ- 
poſed; For no doubt, while the Lingnanden whom they live en- 
courage and favour them, they may ſo long be well enough 
pleaſed with their government, and willing to ſupport it. The 
baron's meaning I take to have been, that the popular forms of 
their church- government, have a natural tendency to raiſe diſpo * 
tions, which, when either they are ſoured by e treat- 
ment, or not enough ſweeten d by perſonal intereſt under monar- 
chies, are apt to lean much towards popular ſchemes. And pf 
this tendency, indeed, Among | the independents, and othes ſeQaries, 
the Preſbyterians themſelyes in 164 5, appear to have been ſenſible: 
For the London clergy, in a letter witten by them in that year 
from sion - College, to the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, 145 
It is much to be doubted, leſt the power of the magiſtrate 
« ſhould not only be weakened, but utterly overthrown, conſider- 


ing the principles. and practices of the independents together 
66 with. their compliance with other ſects, ſufficientiy non. 
be anti-magiſtratical. But might nat, the ane ee haye 
. retotted this charge upon the Preſbyterians, not on Ly. by: Nut ; 8. 
them in mind of the part they had actedagainſt the crown. for. 
veral years paſt, but alſo by quoting the declared ſentim 6 5450 £ 
their great leader Mr..Cartwzights wha.ſays (ol. « that the ga 
* is now deceived, that thinketh,, that. the church. mult be framgd: T 
according to the commonwealth, and the chureh-goyganment: 


according itqithe, civil government; which is as: much. as, to ay. 
. a man ſpmald. faſhion: his houſe, according to his, hangings: 
* Whereas indeed it is clean contrary, that as the hangings. dare: 

. 5 made: Hit for the: houſe, -o the commonʒvealthmuſt he. madę to 
. agree with thẽ church, and the government thereof with, her 
bs, government-——Qtherwile. God. is made to give ls to/ men. 


le Deſence of the- Admonition, p. 181. i 
519 | Mr.. 
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Mr. Neal acknowledges [þ]; that the Puritans did not allow 
the church to be monarchical. If therefore the government of 
the ſtate muſt (by divine right, as it ſeems) be ſuited to that of 
the church, the concluſion is evident, that the government of the 
"Nate ought not to be monarchical. From this, and other conſi- 
1 which the paſſages that I have produced may ſuggeſt, 
e reader, I truſt, will be apprized that an eſtabliſhment of a 
Pfeſbytetian form would but ill agree with our civil conſtituti- 
vl on: And from thence he will be farther led to ſee, that in views 
0 "of policy, it would not be expedient that the vehement part of 
Al dur difſenters ſhould be admitted to a full capacity of offices, 
Il "even ſuppoſing their admiſſion could, at firſt, be gained with tran- 
Wil 'Huillity and ſafety: Becauſe their principles and diſpoſitions would 
(i be thereby encouraged and ſpread ; though not quite ſo much in- 
ö | . deed as by an eſtabliſhment, yet certainly more than would be 
[ll deſireable i in the preſent circumſtances of our nation. 
70 * Bur I muſt farther obſerve, as the point upon which this . 
1 tion chiefly turns, that ſuch an admiſſion of all diſſenters to a free 
4 capacity of offices, by an abolition of the teſt, will not be likely, 
9 in the preſent ſtate of things, to be made, or at leaſt not long fol · 
lowed, with ſuch tranquillity as ſome perſons may imagine: On 
—_ ' _ ”the contrary, it will be naturally productive of ſuch animoſities, 
Ui = conteſts, and diſorders, as will be very dangerous to the welfare of 
; "the nation. How much ſoever the diſſenting intereſt may increaſe 
by the means abovementioned, yet it will not eaſily come to be 
! equal to that of the church. The members of the latter will, for 
ian years, be as they are at preſent, much above the ſectaries in 
number, as well as in quality, and eſtates. It is true, indeed, that 
all theſe nominal church-men are not to be relied upon for the 
ſuß pot of the eſtabliſhment : Becauſe Infidelity has for ſome 
© years paſt exceedingly increaſed, and, in.cenſequence of it, a regard 
for the inftituted parts of religion, and for the hierarchy in par- 
ticular, is very much leſſened in the minds of many: The nu- 
merous libels un of late, have had, in ſome W the 


, fp} Hift; Pur r. vol. i. p. 133. e 


effect 


4 Pla the W Tee; "oy Te e 
1 FOR was deſigned, of making men ill church men, by mak - | " 2 


ing them regardleſs of ſeveral doctrines of importance in reli gion. 
A late writer [q] on the fide of the diſſenters, takes notice of this 
ſtate of things, and does it in a very remarkable way. The 
«« prevailing. opinion of England, ſays he, is Latitudinarian ; 3 
« and. moſt men in the kingdom are ſo far improved in their 
T judgments, as to believe that heaven is not entailed upon any , 
« particular opinions in religion, fo as to ſacrifice their liberties in 
« defence of them.” And another writer, on the ſame ſide J. 
« after letting us know, . that the friends of the diſſenters are 
« ſeldom found among miniſters of ſtate, adds, that. they are to 
« be found among ſuch gentlemen, as have unto good parts and 


« knowledge, joined a freedom of thought and free enquiry into 
« matters of religion.” We are very ſenſible how: far ſuch free 


dom and latitude of thought are often. carried in the preſent age: 
And can give ſome reaſons why ſeyeral of the great proficients in 
that way either are, or would ſeem to be, friends to the diſſenters; 
but ſtill we-truſt that a diſregard to the principles. of religion has 
neither yet made, nor will ever make, fo great a progreſs as ſome _ 
perſons think. We doubt not but much the, greater part of the 
people of England will continue to believe in Jeſus Chriſt; And 
that moſt of them, from a well-grounded perſuaſion that epiſco- 
pacy was of apoſtolical inſtitution, will preſerve a ſuitable venera- 
tion for it: So that though they may be prejudiced againſt ſome 
particular prelates amongſt us, yet they will not bear to fee the or- 
der itſelf ſet at nought, and thrown out, to make way for the 
ſchemes of innovating ſpirits in modern times. They will rather 
think that the ſame order which at firſt propagated and ſettled 
Chriſtianity in the world, will be the beſt bulwark againſt Infide- 
lity and Popery at preſent. . 

Ax D even if this point ſhould not * . ſo much as it 
ought, to be in views of religion, yet moſt of the conſiderable fami- 


lies in England will, in all e be for jupporting our 
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church-eſtabliſhment, as the moſt agreeable to our civil Pry 
tion. Their own intereſt, join'd with that of the public, will in- 


- duce them to it. Whatever diſpoſitions there may have been for- 


merly, in ſome of our noble. and ancient families to ſupport and 
encourage the diſſenting party; there are few, I believe, at Preſent, 
who are not ſenſible that the ſtate of things is ſo much altered, as 
to require a ſuitable alteration in their conduct. For they ſee that 


the diſſenters, very far from being under ſuch hardſhips as they 


were in ſome parts of the reign of Charles II. have now all the 
liberty that can be defired in reſpect to promoting their ſpiritual 
welfare. Their profeſſion and exerciſe of their religion are free 
and ſecure: They educate their children as they think fit; their 


teachers ſettle themſelves where they will; and aſſemble together as 


often as they pleaſe, with all the proper ae forms to conſult 
and act as they find expedient. So that their caſe is no longer a 
matter of compaſſion. Their views at preſent are turned to the 
obtaining of power and influence, and the making themſelves 'of 
weight in the ſtate. But this increaſe of their ſecular intereſt has: 
much leſs appearance of being for the ſervice of the civil conſti- 


tution, than it had for ſome years after the reſtoration ; For then. 


the humour of a great part of the nation ran ſtrongly to exalt the. 
prerogative of the crown, perhaps more than was really for the 
intereſt of the public. On which account ſome patriots of that 
time thought it right to promote the diſſenting intereſt, as what 


would be a proper check and ballance againſt the immoderate 


growth of the prerogative. But at preſent thoſe gentlemen, who 
know. the true ſtate and intereſt of their country, are ſenſible that 
there is no occaſion for this method. There are other circum- 
ſtances in the nation, ſufficient and more than ſufficient to weigh. 


againſt the crown. In particular, they ſee that the royal preroga- 


tive is circumſcribed and fixed by law, ſo that none. of thoſe 
ſtretches, that were formerly made of it on ſome occaſions, can 


now have any place: That the ſupplies which are requiſite for 


the maintenance of the forces by ſea. and land, depend upon: 
annual grants by the parliament : And that even the revenues for 
the civil liſt expire, upon each demiſe of the crown: So that it, 

* : | | at. 


| A Pha Jeb the Sacrament Tier, Ge. „ 
at any time when they are to be regranted, the commons ſhould 
be diſpoſed, as they were for ſome time after the revolution [s], or 
ſhould be wrought up to be yet more jealous of their Iiberties, and 
willing to increaſe them, thoſe revenues might, in that-caſe, be 
clogg'd with ſuch conditions, as would make the power of the 
crown precarious : While, on the other hand, that of the people 
ſtands on a ſure bottom, and muſt conſtantly increaſe; becauſe 
the [e] property, the ſource of power, is vaſtly on their fide againſt _ 
the crown, even though the nobility be added to it; and ' muſt 
come to be more ſo in length of time. All gentlemen of ſenſe 
muſt be aware of the conſequences which ſuch a ſtate of things 
will naturally produce: And, as one of it's effects already 
wrought, they ſee that the ſpirit of liberty runs with ſo ſtrong # 
courſe through the maſs of the people, that unleſs ſome very wiſe 
meaſures be taken, and conſtantly purſued to keep it in bounds, it 
muſt egrees undermine and impair both the ariſtocratical and 
regal pfrts of our conſtitution. They know that theſe two parts, 
including in the former the landed gentry, have a natural connexion 
of intereſt with each other: That the clergy in ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment as ours, will be always, in ſome degree, dependent upon 
them: And both from that dependence, and from the manner of 
their education, will be diſpoſed, as far as they are able, to act for 
their ſupport, and for preſerving the true ballance of our conſti- 
tution: So that any advantages poſſeſſed by the clergy, that are 
not of diſſervice to their ſpiritual function, or the public good, are 
1 ſo much ſtrength to the gentry, the — and Gs crown 


_ [5] See Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Fiines, vol. it, p. 42, 43 | 
[t] Mr. Moyle, in his eſſay on the Roman Government, vol. i. p. 73. ſays, 
6 That land is the true centre of power: And tkat the ballance of dominion chan- 
& ges with the ballance of property. This, adds he, is an eternal truth, confirmed 
6 TY the experience of all ages and governments, and ſo fully demonſtrated by the 
great Harrington in his Oceana, that it is as difficult to find out new arguments 
6 for it it, as it is to reſiſt the cogency of the old.” 
Mr, - Nevil, in Plato Ridivivus, P- 141. affirms, „ that the natural part of 
& our government, which is power, is by the means of property in the hands of the 
people: Which circumſtance he ſaid before, p. 37» bas made this r 


6 ſcarce * by : a monarchy.” 1 11 70. | 
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_ itſelf, And therefore if theſe . ſhould, make any unneceſſary 


breaches on the clergy, they would in effect, cut 3 a ru 
which the wiſdom of their anceſtors has raiſed for their * 
againſt that weight of the people, which the ee eee to 
the many waters. 

Drop theſe motives, therefore, of in tereſt, or. of nien or 
of both together, there is not much doubt but that the far great- 
er part of the conſiderable families will be for ſupporting the 
eſtabliſhment of the church. And great numbers of the middle and 
lower people have ſo inbred a veneration for that church in which 


they have been baptized, and brought up, and for that regal go- 


vernment under which this nation has ſo long flouriſhed, and is at 


preſent ſo happy; that they will not eaſily be wrought off from 
their adherence to them. So that if, on the one hand, the ſeve- 
ral ſects of the diſſenters joined with the men of Latitude, and 
freedom of thought, and with thoſe who are averſe, or very in- 
different to a regal government, do make an appearance of great 
force againſt the church of England ; there will not be wanting, 
on the other ſide, a body of friends, united by principles of con- 
ſcience, and by a regard to the true intereſt of their country, join- 
ed with their own, to act together as Gpenbont: may uin, foe 


the ſupport of this eſtabliſhment, 


Now in theſe diſpoſitions of the nation, I think, they ins 
know mankind, will hardly avoid foreſeeing, that, in caſe the teſt- 
act be repealed, there muſt great animoſities and conteſts. enſue ; 


For the diſſenters will, in all appearance, preſently apply them- 
telves to gain an intereſt in the corporate boroughs, and other 


towns, to be choſen into the government of them, to be put into 


the commiſſions of peace, and lieutenaney, and all- other poſts of 
truſt, profit, or influence, that may be within their reach: And 
probably, by ſupporting one another in their applications for theſe 
places, or enforcing it by the joint weight of their whole body, 
when tis neceſſary, they muſt often ſuceced in their pretenſions. 
For we may judge what their manner of applying will be, from 
what has been already, aid, by one who writes with an air of im- 


Rig among them, and hath "_— fit to give- the world the 
2131 7 | | hiſtory 


hiſtory of their conſultations and proceedings, in order to procure 
the abolition of the teſt Ia]. This gentleman having intimated 
that the application of the diſenters in Ireland for the repeal of 
the teſt-· act there, ought to have been enforced with the whole 
weight of the diſſenters in England; and having complained that 
that pf which had been promiſed. by a very. great man, as an 
earneſt af future favours: to the diſſenters in England, had ſhame- 
fully miſcarried ; expreſſes his reſentment in the following terms: 
« Are the: diſſenters, * he, to be thus treated. in the ee of an 


« clection? 5 1 | SE Abe 
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The reader will eaſily ditderftand who i is hat accuſed of bree | 


of faith, and who are reckoned inſidious enemies to the diſſenters: 
He will perceiye, by the favours ſaid to be promifed in the plural 
number, that the bare repeal of theſe acts in queſtion will hard- 


ly content them; and he will obſerve what- their manner of ap- 


plication will be, to gain any advantages they think themſelves 
entitled to: Whenever their affiſtance is wanted by the F, 
they will expect to be proportionably conſidered. K 


Axp wilt difpoſitions or attempts of this kind, on the part of 


the diſſenters, to enlarge their intereſt and power, raiſe no con 
cern at all in the members of the church of England ? will theſe 
be in no degree ſollicitous to maintain their ground wilt the 
members of the boroughs and other corporations, be contented 
that diffenting miniſters [zo] at London, ſhould direct them in the 
choice of the members of their bodies, and their repreſentatives i in 

parliament ? wil the anctent gentry, whoſe families have always: 


1 10 


Tu] An Empartial Aas of the! hate Tranſaftions of Pt Dillzaters. Lond: 


1734, p. 25, 20. 
[w]), There is a miniſter in London, te whem. the town of Berwick: has, upon: 
" 2 new choice, applied for his direction or aſfiſtance, above one and twenty 
* years, and without whoſe influence, the preſent members had never been ſo muck: 
as named amongſt them.“ Remarks upon a ONT entitled a Letter to Proteſtant: 
1 Lond. 3732, P. 17. 
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had a natural intereſt in the boroughs, be eaſy in ſeeing it under. 
mined, lth i ray of beg nend to little or nothing ? will they 
negligently ſaffer a new ft of people to come in upon them, 
and croſs their pretenſions to every poſt of truſt and profit? will 
they be eaſy in ſeeing that church which their anceſtors have en- 
.dowed and bend which all the foreign churches fo greatly 
reſpect, and which the arguments of the diſſenters have been unable 
to hurt, borne down by the growth of their ſecular intereſt ? will 
they not endeavour to form oppoſite intereſts [x], and take pro- 
per methods to prevent theſe inroads? and muſt not theſe mea- 
ſures produce animoſities, violent enmities, and their dire effects? 
may they not give opportunities, which perſons, diſaffected to the 
government, will improve to its diſadvantage ? may no foreign ene- 
mies find their acconnt in them ? I think, any one who knows 
mankind, and the preſent ſtate of our parties. and diſpoſitions in 
England, muſt ſee - 46 theſe conſequences would be likely to fol- 
low upon a repeal of the teſt- act. Clouds, much leſs than theſe ap- 
pear to be in proſpect, have ſometimes bred ſtorms which have 
torn up 'governments by the roots. 

Now if theſe be the natural effects of ſuch an alteration ; if 
there be juſt reaſon to believe that it will produce confuſion, and 
danger, or great diſadvantage to the ſtate ; then the vehement diſ- 
ſenters, from whom this danger is likely to ariſe, may juſtly be ex- 
cluded by any fit means, from having offices that will give them 
too much power and influence in the ſtate: For whatever rights 
or advantages any one may be entitled to as a good ſubject of the 
civil government, they muſt all be ſubmitted to conſiderations of 
the public welfare. Whenever this requires it ſhould be done, they 
may juſtly be abridged, in any degree which is neceſlary to it. 
For unleſs ſuch a courſe was taken, it would be impoſſible in 
many caſes for civil ſocieties to ſubſiſt: And therefore nt. 


Cx c Can any one think that the bigotted and ſelf-intereſted clergy, who, ke 
40 harpies, are watching all opportunities, will not ſeize the occaſion to trumpet 
their ſeditious alarms, and endeavour again to ſpread falſe notions of the church's 
danger? RefleQions- oh the W and er oy * 732 P. 523˙1 
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cence in this point is always a condition, upon which men are 
members of ſuch ſocieties. Upon this ground was made that act 
of parliament 8 Henry VI. chap. 7. which appointed the qualiſi- 
cations of thoſe who ſhould have a right to vote in the elections of 
knights of the ſhires. By this act that right is allowed only to ſuch: 
perſons as are poſſeſſed of 405. a year of freehold lands or tene- 
ments; whereas before that time [y], all the freemen of the coun- 
ty had a right to vote in that caſe. But becauſe, as the preamble 
to the act expreſſes it, <* the late elections had been made by very 
great, outragious, and exceſſive numbers of people dwelling: 
« within the ſame counties of the realm of England,, of the 
« which moſt part was of people of fmall ſubſtance, and uf no 
value, whereof every of them pretended a voice equivalent, as: 
to ſuch elections to be made, with the moſt "worthy Knights: 
« and eſquires dwelling within the | ſame: counties; whereby 
% man-ſlaughters, riots, batteries, and: diviſions among gentle= 
men, and others of the ſaid counties, ſhall and may likely riſe 
and be, unleſs convenient remedy be had and provided in that 
« behalf:” Therefore the ſaid qualification is fixed: That i is to 
ſay, in order to guard againſt a mere probability of ſome 
to come, the right of voting was at once taken 2 from the fan 
greater part of the people of England... 

Som writers have been willing to account for the Juſtios of 
this act, from the conſideration; that men under 40's; per um. 
having as it were no property in land, ought not therefore/to have: 
any vote for one to appear: in parliament: on their behalf. But 
this circumſtance is plainly inſufficient to account for the equity 
of this procedure. For ſuch perſons may ſometimes have a very. 
large property in copyhold and leaſehold lands, in monies; in 
ſtocks of goods, and % like. At leaſt they had the liberties of 
their perſons, and other rights, as free-horn Engliſhmen; which 
are certainly things of value, and may be affected by what is done 
in the parliament: And. therefore in regard to theſe, they might. 


[5] * Hitherto. any man of Engliſh. blood 8 had a right to-give or 
receive a vote. Nat. Bacon's Hiſtorical and Political Diſcourſe of the h 


9 1 England.” Continuation, p. 77. 
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juſtly claim u vote inthe choide'of their repreſentatives. No other 
principle will account for their being deprived of this right, but 
only the above-mentioned conſideration of the public danger by 
their having it. Upon a foundation of the ſame nature was made 

1 another law in the reign of Queen Anne [], which limited the 
| capacity of fitting in parliament, as repreſentatives for the counties, 

| | to thoſe perſons who have an eſtate, freehold or copyhold, for their 

Ul own lives at leaſt, of the annual value of 6001. and the right of 

1 fitting as burgeſſes, to thoſe who have an eſtate” of the like kind, 
j} of the annual value of zool. each of which eſtates muſt be above 

reprizes. This was done in order to prevent needy men, who 

might be likely. to be corrupted, from 'having a ſhare'in the legi- 
ſlature, and to veſt; that great truſt in thoſe who have competent 
eſtates, The act is ſtill in force; and is allowed to be reaſonable, 
though probably it affects a number of perſons of very good cha- 
racters, and ancient families, who might, otherwiſe, be both will- 
ling and able to ſerve their country in this way. Theſe gentlemen, 
however, do not clamour at their being made incapable of that 
honourable truſt, nor do thoſe great numbers of the people of Eng- 
land who are deprived of their right of voting for the knights of 

4 the ſhires, expreſs any uneaſineſs on that account. Now 5 ſuch 

14 abridgments may be made of civil rights, in order to guard againſt 

probable dangers, in theſe caſes, why may not the ſame courſe 

8 be taken on the like account, in the ' caſe of vehement diſſenters 
5 from the church of England? The danger of miſchief to the 


1 | ſtate, from their being admitted to a free capacity of all public 
N offices, would; be at leaſt as great, as from the capacity of men of 
$ leſs than 600 2 year to be Wet of the ſhires; or from the 
admiſſion of men 'of leſs than 40s. a year freehold to vote in 
elections. There have been inſtances in the world, When men of 
{mall private fortunes have made good ſenators. 


| 4 L 90 iu DINE, ew; L if , io 563 5 
"1 « Privatus 72 cenſus. erat brevis, ch bun : ait 
i « Commune magnum. 
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* Horace [a], of ſome of the Roman: ſenators in the heſt times 
of that republic. There have been many inſtances when great 
numbers of people have met very quietly at elections. But I do 
not remember any caſe, in which one part of a nation being of a 
different religion from the other, and having a fair proſpect of 
making their religion the ſuperior. one, were not diſpoſed · to en- 
deavour its nor can I think there will ever be ſuch an inſtance, 
while the general diſpoſitions. of mankind continue to be as they 
are. For though our diſſenters have a turn of mind, in ſome re- 
ſpects peeuliar to themſelves, yet in this ꝓoint they would be like 
other men: 8o that the lawys, which guard againſt ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions on their part towards the eſtabliſhed church, are, at leaſt, 
as juſtly founded as thoſe other laws, of which no man complains. 
If, therefore, the corporation and teſt- acts be unjuſt; and, as ſuch, 
ought- to be repealed, then the other two acts muſt, upon the 
ſame principle, be repealed likewiſe; and all the free- men of 
En gland, without any diſtinction, muſt be reſtored to their origi- 
nal right of voting, and of being capable to be choſen, for knights 
of ths ſhires. But if, without admitting this, the juſtice of our 
preſent laws relating to elections can be maintained; .then-it muſt; 
by a parity of reaſon, be acknowledged, that the diſſenters, as be- 
ing ill- affected to the church, and from thence likely to occaſion 
diſturbance and danger to the ſtate, may have their capacity of 
public offices n int by AN en. that A gk the. ſa- 
cramentalibcf}::: fon 22 hed carr 23 4 

To a general 3 of the kind ww 0 Toe! 10 ns 
have objected, that by the ſame way of arguing, theſe two things 
may be proved: Firſt, that the greateſt violences and barbarities 
poſſible may in ſeveral caſes be juſtly practiſed againſt men on ac- 
count of their religion. And, Secondly, that ſuch: violences may, 
with full as much reaſon, be acted by men of a falſe religion, 
againſt thoſe of a true one, by heathens, for inſtance, againſt Chri- 
ſtians, as by the latter againſt the former. Both 18 me 


* (4) Curm, Lib. l Ode, V, 4 11312315, 
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ves are abſurd: And therefore the doctrine, from which they ure 
juſtly deduced, moft he falle. 
By r to the former of theſe objections I beg leave to anfiver; 


That, upem our principle, ao violence at all can be juſtly praftiſcd 
againſt any man, on account of this religion, merely as ſuch ; but 


only as this religion, either actually does, or, in all appearance, 


will incite him to uſe violence on his part, in order to deptive his 
fellow ſubjects of rights annexed to their religion by the laws of 
thelr country. If, therefore, the objectors mean to repreſent us as 
maintaining that ſuch violent courſes as have been mentioned, 
may lawfully be taken diſſenters from an eſtabliſhed 
church, without ſuppoſing that theſe diſſenters actually uſe, or 

defipn to uſe, proportionable violences on their part againſt thße 
eſtabliſhment; they then draw a falſe conſequence from our prin- 
eiple; which will warrant only ſuch a ſelf- defence as is neceſlary, 


with 1. to the diſpoſitions and powers of the opponents. If 


re ꝓeaoeably diſpoſed, or not much likely to make diftur- 
— by forcibly attacking the eſtabliſhed religion, then. againſt 
them, violent methods will not be neceſſary, and therefore will not 
be juſtifiable. But if the objectors will make the ſuppoſition, that 
the enemies of an eſtabliſhed religion break out into rage, and 
tumult, and open force; or even give unqueſtionable evidence that 
they'defign to do o: Then, I make no difficulty of avowing that 
thoſe rough methods, which they themſelves make neceſſary, may 
de juſtly uſed againſt them. For the rights which the ſubjects 
of un xſtabliſhed religion have, in virtue of this eſtabliſnment, are 
upon the ſame foot as any others of their civil rights, and may 
juſtly be defended by the very ſame methods. This no one can 
deny, unleſs he holds it to be wrong in the civil magiſtrate, to 
grant ſuch temporal advantages, to the profeſſors of any particular 
religion, as are implied in the notion of an eſtabliſhment : For in- 
ſtance, to provide them places of worthip.; to maintain, at the public 
charge, the perſons who officiate in their religion; and the like. 
If any one conceives that every thing of this kind is unlawful, he 
muſt then indeed diſlike our putting the rights which thus accrue 


to any religion, upon the ſame bottom with other rights of a civil 
4 nature. 
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aattzres But as few perſons, I believe, will openly avow this to 
be their opinion; as, on the contrary; it will be generally granted. 
and is evident in itſelf, that the magiſtrate may lawfully give ſuch: 
advantages to a religion: It muſt from hence plainly: follow; that 
as long as his laws to this purpoſe are' in force, the rights, which 
the profefiors of a religion ſo favoured derive from thoſe laws, 
may, and-ought to be confidered as ſtanding on the ſame: ground 
with other civil rights, and therefore may juſtly be defended by 
the ſame 3 Thus when the Andbaptilis at [o] Munſter, 
from a mixture of enthuſiaſm and villany, attacked the eſtabliſned 
religion and government with open violence, it was undoubtedly 
lawful to uſe force againſt them: And it was as lawful to do the 
fame againſt Venner, and tlie other fifth- monarchiſts in England, 
notwithſtanding they declared that they were led by Go to-whas 
they didſe}. | 

Nor that I would n underſtood; as if I juſtißed the-uſs 
of ſuch tortures, in any eaſe of this kind, as arg employed by the 
Romith inquiſition, againſt hereticks and others accounted enemies 
of their eſtabliſhed church. For though ſome perſons have been 
pleaſe to affirm, that this is a neceſſary conſequence of our prin- 
ciple, and have thereupon made ſad lamentations, to move the 
tender-hearted part of mankind ; yet, in reality, theſe terrors are 
only the products of their own imaginations, and have no juſt con- 
nexion with what we maintain. Our doctrine, as I have ſaid, will 
juſtify: only thoſe meaſures of force that are needful for a reaſon- 
able ſelf-defence ; But ſuch tortures cannot ever be needful for 
that purpoſe; and therefore they cannot juſtly: be employed. _ 

To make this appear, I would aſk: the objectors, what courſe 
they think might juſtly have been taken, if the Engliſh Papiſts in 
the reign of king James the Second had riſen in arms, and declar- 
ed that they had no intentions to hurt the civil government, which 
they greatly approved, but only to ſubyert the undue. ere | 


[4]. Se Sur 3 Kit. of the Reformation, tranſlated by E. Bebus, 0 Lond, 
1659. book x. p. 190. 
14 Echard's 's Hiſtory of England, vol. lit. p. 43 
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172 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part]. 
of the Proteſtant religion? I believe the objectors will allow that 
all-needful degrees of force might have been juſtly employed, in 
order to ſubdue them: That if they had made reſiſtance, they 
might have been killed; and if they had been taken priſoners, 
they might have been „either with death, or with exile, 
or impriſonment, as would have been moſt expedient for the pub- 
lic welfare. But the queſtion that I would aſk, is, whether they 
might, in this caſe, have been juſtly tortured, after the manner 
practiſed by the Popiſh inquiſition ? I preſume our objectors will 
anſwer in the negative: And their reaſon will be, that ſuch tor- 
tures could not have been needful, either to the ſafety of the pub- 
Kc, or to that of private perſons; and therefore they could not 
have been juſtly uſed. Now this very thing we can full as well ſay 
with regard to any other opponents of our eſtabliſhment, to what- 
ever extremities they proceed. For our principle will have no far- 
ther conſequences againſt ſuch opponents, than the principle held 
by the objectors will have againſt the Papiſts; in any caſe like 
that which has- been mentioned. So that we are, in reality, no 
more chargeable with the cruelty of ſuch conſequences, than the 
objectors are themſelyes: Which I humbly deſire ſome gentle- 
men to me nen 1 think, ak decluming next _ this 

- In Ade to the 3 objection chovviadationes; I wilt riot) be 
low that all eſtabliſhments are equally rightful in themſelves; * For 
in truth, and with reſpect to God, no perſon or ſtate can have a 
right to protect or encourage falſchood, or uſe any influencing me- 
thod againſt the truth. A prince who maintains the teachers of 


 Mahomedifin, or Popery, is-unjuſtifiable in ſo doing; and will be 


accountable for his conduct to "God, the great ſearcher of hearts, 
hereafter. But I-do allow, that when a-falſe religion is actually 
eſtabliſhed, it is upon the ſame foot as if it was true, with regard 
to men: Fhat is to fay, the profeſiors- of a true religion have no 
right to uſe any forcible or illegal methods to overthrow the falſe 
dne. For the truth of a religion does not give it's profeſſors any 
right to a civil eſtabliſhment : Becauſe, though it be the duty of all 
men to promote the true religion 8 all proper methods in their 
power; 
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power ; ; and conſequently the magiſtrate, in every ſociety, is oblig- 
ed to provide. for the ſervice of God, and the inſtruction of his 
people in a right way, that is, to eſtabliſh the true religion; yet 
God has left it to the private judgment of the magiſtrate, as well 
as to that of every other perſon, to determine for himſelf which is 
the true religion: No other. man hath a right to make the magi-- 
ſtrate ſubmit to his judgment in this point: And therefore, ſup- 
poſing the. magiſtrate errs, and eſtabliſhes a falſe religion, he will 
indeed be accountable to God for that wrong judgment, but he is 
not accountable to men; nor can they have a right to demand that 
he ſhould make a civil eſtabliſhment in favour of that religion 
which he diſapproves.. For civil emoluments, are, by the conſti- 
tution of all ſocieties, entruſted to the diſpoſal of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, who has a right to judge upon. what. perſons they may, 
moſt fitly, be beſtowed: And his judgment, though. it ſhould be 
wrong, yet ought to be ſubmitted to by all private -members of. 
the ſociety, ſo far, as that they ought not uſe. any illegal or 
violent. methods to oppoſe it : Which if- Chriſtians. ſhould do,, 
they may be as juſtly puniſhed by an heathen or Mahomedan ma- 
giſtrate, as private ſubjects of theſe latter perſuaſions might be 
puniſhed for the like proceedings, in a country where the Chri- 
ſtian religion 1s eſtabliſhed. In this reſpect, I, grant that all eſta- 
1570 religions, whether they be true or falſe, are upon an equal, 
foot: And this conceſſion I not take to be at. all abſurd, or of 
any 1 againſt our reaſoning, but to be founded upon the viſi- 
ble neceſſity there is for. civil government, in order to the. welfare. 
of mankind. . | 
Tris government could not long ſubſiſt, if. any 1 ko 
pretence that- their religion, as being the true one, ought to be. 
eſtabliſhed, had a right to oppoſe, and endeavour by forcible me- 
| thods to ſubyert the eſtabliſhment, already made by the public. 
authority. This muſt be. a ſource of perpetual confuffons; which 
God cannot be ſuppoſed. to allow. And. therefore the ſupreme - 
magiſtrate, in order to the maintenance of peace. in the ſociety, 


muſt have a right to oblige all * to acquieſce under his eſta- 
1. 1 bliſhment,, 
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bliſhment, and be contented with a fafe profeſſion and exerciſe of 
their own religion, though without any civit emoluments annexed. 


matters of religion, and to practiſe accordingly. That right, if it 


would be willing, to hurt that eſtabliſhment of the church, which 


Sven profeſſion and exerciſe, indeed, ought to be allowed to 
all perſons who are of a religion, that will be conſiſtent with the 
welfare of the civil ſtate; or will not put them upon diſturbing - 
it. Becauſe every man hath a natural right to judge for himſelf in 


were always duly and peaceably exerted, could never hurt any civil 
ſtate: And therefore it ought not to be taken away, or in any wiſe 
abridged, ſuppoſing it is probable that it will be fo exerted. But 
whenever it is in fact, or in all appearance will be, uſed in ſuch a 
way as to diſturb the civil government, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the welfare of mankind, and therefore muſt in all events 
be ſupported ; then, even that right of profeſſing and exerciſing 
ſuch a religion is ſo far forfeited, and may be reſtrained, by all the 
methods that are neceſſary to this purpoſe. 
Uyon this ground our laws againſt the Papiſts are made, and 
may very well be juſtified. Their religion is inconſiſtent with the 
welfare of our civil government ; and therefore ſome penalties are 
laid upon the exerciſe of it, and much greater, on thoſe who are 
perverted to it [d]. 
Tur caſe of Proteſtant diſſenters from our church is indeed 
very different. They are well affected to the civil ſtate, conſidered 
by itſelf : And may practiſe their religion, without any diſadvan- 
tage to it. They ought therefore to be, as they are, allowed a free 
profeſſion and exerciſe of it. But as their affection to the civil ſtate, 
is joined with a ſettled ill-will to the church ; as there is a very 
2 probability that if they were admitted, withaut t any reſtraint, 
to public offices of truſt and profit, they would be as able, as they 


is very conducive to the intereſt of the ſtate; and as their at- 
tempts, or known diſpoſitions of this kind, would occaſion animo- 
fities, conteſts, and diſturbances among the people: From all theſe 
premiſes, the conſequence is plain, that, out of a due regard and 


[d] 23 Eliz, 1 Par. 25 37 4. 
concern 
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Concern for the public welfare, the vehement diſſenters may juſtly 
be reſtrained by any fit means, from taking offices in the Rate. 
This is the fant of the general N that I Propoſed to make 
appear. | 
Pr other point with which I am concerned, is to ſhew, that 
the preſent method, in which this reſtraint is laid upon diſſenters, 
by obliging all men who take offices, to receive the Sacrament of 
the Lord's-Supper, according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 
land, is alſo lawful. The objections againſt this method are, 
That it perverts the deſign of this facred inſtitution, and occaſions: 
much wickedneſs in unworthy receivers. In anſwer to which, I 
firſt obſerve, that our laws apparently mean to require that this 
Sacrament ſhould be at all times received in commemoration of 
Chriſt's death, and with ſentiments of heart becoming that re- 
membrance. For they require it ſhould be received as our church 
enjoins; whoſe declaration to this purpoſe in her liturgy, is, with 
all the other parts of that ſervice, confirmed by the act of Unifor- 
mity Le]. This act, which is now in force, was ſo likewiſe at the 
time when the teſt- act paſſed. And as ſubſequent laws muſt be 
deſigned to agree, in their meaning and intent, with all thoſe pre- 
cedent ones that are unrepealed; the teſt- act therefore in requiring 
that all perſons: who take public offices, ſhould receive the com- 
munion according to the uſage of the church of England, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to require that they ſhould do it with ſuch diſpoſiti- 
ons of heart as the church expects from them. Now the miniſter 
who notifies the time of a communion, is directed to acquaint the 
congregation, © that he purpoſes to adminiſter to all ſuch as ſhall 
* be religiouſly and devoutly diſpoſed,. the moſt comfortable ſa- 
* crament. of the body and blood of Chriſt, to be by them re- 
* ceived in remembrance. of his ,meritorious croſs and paſſion, 
« whereby alone we obtain remiſſion of our fins, and are made 
* partakers of the kingdom of heaven. He is to exhort them 
*in the mean ſeaſon, to conſider the dignity of this holy myſtery, 
* and the peril of unworthy receiving thereof: And fo to ſearch 


10 13, 14 Charles II. chap. iv. 


and 


* 
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«. and examine their own conſciences, and that not lightly, and 

« after the manner of diſſemblers with God, but ſo that they y may 
« come holy and clean to ſuch an heavenly feaſt. Therefore, fays 
« he, if any of you be a blaſphemer of God, an hinderer or flan- 
«« derer of his word, an adulterer, or be in malice or envy, or in 
any other grievous crime; repent you of your ſins, or elſe come 
% not to that holy table.” —Theſe paſſages ſhew how unjuſtly 
Mr. Chandler [/] has reproached our church with encourag- 
« ing infidels, hereticks, and libertines into her communion” And 
as the meaning of the teſt-a& ought to be conſidered as agreeing 
in this point, with' that of the church ; it is plain that this law 
cannot juſtly be charged with intending to require any thing con- | 
trary to the nature or the end of the Sacrament. _© 

Nox can it be, with truth, objected, that the act of receiving 
it on occaſion of a civil or military office, does neceſſarily raiſe any 
contrary diſpoſitions of mind. For it is evidently poſſible in the 
nature of the thing, that a man who communicates on ſuch an 
account, may, notwithſtanding this, piouſly remember the ſuffer- 
ings and death of our bleſſed Saviour on our behalf; may haye 
ſuitable movements of gratitude for them; may form reſolutions 
of obedience to his laws; and may, in particular, from thence be 
diſpoſed to real affection for all mankidd: Which diſpoſitions our 
Lord deſigned ſhould be excited or preſerved, by this ſolemn act 
in remembrance of his death. 

Ir the objectors will not allow this to be poſſible, they muſt 
then maintain, that no man ever did receive the Sacrament wor- 
thily, when he did it on occaſion of a public office. But this 
they will hardly preſume to affirm. For if they reflect on the 
number, the quality, and characters of the perſons who have re- 
ceived it on ſuch occaſions, they will, I believe, find reaſon to 
grant that ſome in this number have done it worthily. And ſup- 
poſing this granted, in the caſe of ſome perſons, it follows that 
the legal obligation which men may be under to communicate at 


[/] Vindication of a Paſſage of the Lord Biſhop of London' s ſecond Paſtoral 
Letter. Lond. 1734, p. 38. 


a parti- 
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a particular time, on a civil occaſion, does not, , neccflarily, or in 
the nature of the thing, prevent any man from taking this facra- 
ment at the fame time, as he ought to do it in obedience to 
Chriſt: If this be true, then all men have it entirely in their 
power to communicate worthily, notwithſtanding they do it, part- 
ly on a civil account: And admitting this, - is plainly no 
ground for ſaying © that the ſacrament i is turned from it's origi- 
«« nal deſign to a purpoſe againſt it's own nature and end. For 
though indeed the law obliges a man, if he takes an office, to 
communicate with the church of England, and from his fo do- 
ing, makes a concluſion, which it applies to a Civil purpoſe ; z yet, 
as his act of receiving the ſacrament may, at the ſame time, ef- 


fectually ſerve all thoſe purpoſes of religion, for which it was at 
firſt intended, it is evident, that the ee is not, by the lan, 


in any degree perverted or abuſed. _ 
Bu the enemies of the teſt- act are loud! in affirming, that, 


however poſſible it may be to. communicate worthily upon taking 
an office, yet the contrary is often known to be Jone; and men are 
guilty of very great fins upon ſuch occaſions: Which fins, though 
indeed they are principally chargeable on themſelves, yet are alſo 
to be juſtly charged on that act: For without ſuch a law, there 
could be no ſuch wickedneſs; and therefore the' law is juſtly 
blameable, becauſe it not only occaſions fin, but lays men under 4 
temptations to it: Which practice is repugnant to Chriſtian cha- 
rity, and to thoſe expreſs paſſages of the holy Scriptures, that for- 
bid us to lay 9 or occaſions to fall, in the way of 
our brethren. 

Ix order to anſwer: this objection „which has indeed a greater 
appearance of weight than any other that lies againſt the teſt; the 
firſt point to be determined is, whether all actions, which to other 
perſons will be occaſions or temptations to ſin, are, on that ac- 
count, unlawful? Our objectors will hardly maintain the affirma- 
tive, if they conſider the practice of our Saviour and his apoſtles. 
For our Lord himſelf in going to feſtival entertainments, greatly 


offended the ſerupulous Phariſees, and, in ſome ends; occaſioned 
Ko a RO 5 * 
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their ſinning, as they did, by throwing unjuſt reproaches [g] upbn 
him. Again, when he truſted what money he had to Judas Iſcariot, 
he knew that the cuſtody of it would tempt that ill-difpoſed man 
to be a thief, as he actually [5] was. And to mention a caſe that 
more nearly relates to the facrament of the Lotd's-ſupper : In 
the time of the apoftles a feaft of charity was joined to the em- 
munion, before or after it; in which the poorer fort of Chriſtiang 
were entertained at the expence of the mote wealthy. This might 
very eafily tempt fome perſons to come' to the communion chiefly 
of wholly with a view to partake of the feaſt that went with it. 
We have reaſon to think it did fo: For [7] ſome came hungry, 
others got to be drunk there. Now in the cafes here mentioned, 
Was the ſin of the Phariſees, or that of Judas, chargeable, in any 
fegtee, upon our Saviour? Or were the love: feaſts, on account of 
the ill effects they had upon vicious Chriftians, unlawfal- to be 
continued? The former of thefe queſtions needs no anſwer: And 
the latter may fafely be anſwered in the negative. For, certainly, 
if the Apoſtle had judged that thoſe' feafts were unlawful,” he 
would have ſuppreſſed them; which was not done: For we find 
that they were commonly uſed [] in the church, for more than 
two hundred years after our Saviour; From theſe examples, and 
from the nature of the thing itfelf, it is ſufficiently evident that 
an action may fometimes be innocent and right, notwithſtanding 
that it leads © Boy perſons into fin. And yet I do alſo readily al- 
low, that ill conſequences of this nature may, in ſeveral caſes, 

make actions unlawful that would not be ſo if thoſe aalsernenes | 

were away. 

Sons farther en quiry, therefore, RC; in what caſes an action 
innocent or indifferent in its own nature, becomes unlawful, by it's 
being, to others, an occafion of fin. Now I humbly conceive, that 
_ a general rule in chis matter is, that ſuch an action will be unlaw+ 
ful, Whenever it is done without a fufficienthy important cauſe on 
the part of the agent, fo that it A r from a want of due any 


{z]. Lake vii. 34. 3 2 [J John in 1 Worin 22. 
Ii See Bingham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, xv. chap, vii. 
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rity io-him towards thoſe whom his action will affect. Both rea- 
ſon and the Scripture agree in teaching us that men are not born 
for themſelves only. We are ſtrongly obliged to promote, as far as 
we are able, (morally ſpeaking) the good of others, as well as our 
on. And the former of theie, whenever it is of very great mo- 

ment, ought to be purſued in preference to, and in ſome mei- 

ſure — expenoe of, the latter; ſuppoſing that the damage or 
ineonvenienoe that we ſhall ſuffer on that account will not be too 
grierous. Whoever is unwilling to give up, thus far, his own ad- 
vantage, in order to prevent a very great miſchief from coming . 

upon others, eſpecially a miſchief of a ſpiritual nature, is wanting 

in the charity required by the Goſpel: And an action 3 
to this great duty, muſt always be unlawful. 

Tus caſe is the ſubject of the fourteenth Aer the epiſtle 
to the Romans. Some ſcrupulous Chriſtians were at that time in 
danger to be offended, or led into ſin, by ſeeing others eat certain 
meats, which though they were indifferent in / their own nature, 
and therefore innooently eatable by thoſe he had no ſcruples 
about them, were, by the weak brethren, accounted unlawful. 
In this ſtate of things, St. Paul, with regard to the ill effects that 
would be occaſioned by eating thoſe meats, determined that even 
the unſcrupulous Chriſtians were obliged to forbear them; and 
that to do otherwiſe would be a ſin. The ground of which deci- 
ſion I take to have been, that as theſe. perſons could, without any 
great inoonvenience to themſelves, get other meats to ſubſiſt upon, 
it would . therefore be a want of charity in them to eat this of- 
fenſive kind of meats, and by ſo doing lead their weak brethren 
into ſin. ut let us ſuppoſe the caſe had been ſuch, that the un- 
ſerupulous Chriſtians could not have abſtained from the offenfive 
meats, without very great damage to chemſelves and to the pub- 
lic: For inſtance, that in a town cloſely beſieged, no other but 
horſefleſh, accounted unlawful by the weak Chriſtians, had been 
procurable; and at the ſame time, the conſtitutions of the unſeru- 
pulous Chriſtians, who were far the more in number, had been 
ſuch as would have ſuffered extremely unleſs they were allowed to 

eat ſome kind of lb. Would a hundred Chriſtians of this latter 
| Aa 2 ſort, 
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_ fort, have been obliged to abſtain from eating that fleſh, and ſo 
ruin their healths, of great moment to the public, merely to ayoid 
offending a few ſuch weak and ill- judging brethren ? I think: _ 
will not eaſily be ſaid, or at leaſt not made good.  _ 

I wiLL put another caſe to the fame purpoſe, that ey fall i in 

more with common life. There is one who has ſomewhat of mine 

: in his poſſeſſion, which he thinks to be his own: And I know 

that his temper is ſo warm and obſtinate, that he would be likely 

to defend his poſſeſſion of this thing, by all the methods in his 

power, eſpecially by taking iniquitous advantage of the forms of 

law: By doing which; againſt my juſt claim, he would probably 

be guilty of many fins.” I grant that in ſuch a caſe, as far as I 

only am concerned, I ſhould be obliged to forbear, either ſueing 

at law, or taking any other method that would probably put this 

man upon finning, for a matter of no great moment to myſelf. 

But will any one fay, that I ſhould be under the ſame obligation 

| of forbearance, if an eſtate of great value and importance to me 

35 and to my family, were thus in queſtion between us? Undoubted- 
4 ly I ſhould: not. Becauſe though charity may oblige me to prevent 
. | any hurt to my neighbour, as far as I can do it without great da- 
1 mage to myſelf; yet, when I muſt ſuffer much by ſo doing, a re- 

_ -. gard to myſelf then ; juſtly takes place of my concern for him. 
" This is the determination of Grotius [I] in the caſe. We can- 

1 „ not avoid all things, ſays he, that may occaſion other men to 
10 « fin: But thoſe things we are obliged to avoid, which we are not 
1 „ put upon, either by necetlity, or any ee (of conſider- 
able moment.) 
_ An if this rule holds in private caſes, it may andoubaedly hs 
followed in thoſe that relate to the intereſt of the public. For, 
_ unleſs this were allowable, no civil ſocieties could long ſubſiſt: 
Becauſe hardly any regulations could be made for the public wel- 
fare, that might not prove | occaſions of ſins to ſome perſons or 
other. And therefore the intereſt of all ſuch perſons, unreaſonably 
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offended, eſpecially, of thoſe who ſin, not from error, but pres 
ſumptuouſly againſt the clear light of their conſciences, may juſtly 
be made to give way to the ſafety or intereſt of the public. Up- 
on this principle divers of our laws are continued in force, Which 
yet are known. to be occaſions or temptations to much wickedneſs, 
For inſtance, the laws which lay ſo. high cuſtoms upon ſeyeral 
commodities, occaſion. and tempt men to the practice of importing 
them in a clandeſtine way without paying the cuſtom. The laws 
which: oblige men to take , oaths upon the entry of goods at the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, and in many other caſes of the like nature, do.of- 
ten tempt them to perjuries ; -which would doubtleſs be prevent- 
ed, in a great degree, if there were no ſuch laws. But becauſe the 
intereſt of the public requires them, they may very well be juſtih- 
ed, as eyen our diſſenters, I think, will allow. And by a moſt 
evident parity of reaſon, the corporation and teſt- acts may equally 
be juſtified, whatever ill conſequences follow upon them, with 
aa to thoſe who unworthily receive the Sacrament of By 
Lord's-ſupper, on account of offices in the ſtate. 
 HowevER, [I do very freely acknowledge that if any other me- 
thod could be found out, not liable to theſe ill conſequences, and 
equally effectual to ſecure the eſtabliſhment of the church of Eng- 
land, from the attempts of thoſe who are ill-difpoſed to it, our 
legiſlators would be obliged, in regard to the ſpiritual intereſt of 
ſome of our fellow- ſubjects, to prefer ſuch a method to that of the 
ſacramental teſt. And I believe that whenever ſuch a method 
ſhall be propoſed, it will readily be purſued by our ſuperiors in 
the ſtate, without any diſlike on the part of thoſe in the church. 
Indeed if we judge from the public acts, and well-known temper 
of moſt of her clergy, the diſpoſition of the church of England to- 
wards the diſſenters, appears to be truly moderate and Chriſtian. 
She is very willing they ſhould enjoy all that liberty of profeſſion 
and worſhip which they think needful to their ſpiritual welfare. 
She heartily wiſhes they may uſe it ſo, as to find and embrace the 
truth in love: And if they do not, ſhe commends them ſtill to 
the mercy of God, and prays that he will not lay their ſchiſm to 


nnn, But with this Chriſtian charity ſke has, as ſhe 
ought 
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ought to Mk a proper thixture of | Chriſtian prudence; 40 much 
as is needful to guard 10 berg from ſuffering by their prejudices 
againſt her. She cannot but fear what might be, at proper con- 
junctures, the workings of ſuch fpirits, as can take offence at the 
colour and ſhape of a decent veftment, or at a poſture — 5 
expreſſive of fitting humility and reverence in the worthip of God: 
She has found by experience, that they who have ftrained at 
things of this ſort, have made no ſeruple to fwallow her revenues, 
and Nay waſte her ſanctuaries. She vl deſires to be 1ecured 
againſt ſuch ufage in the time to comme: And to be maintained 
upon that bottom, which is neceſſary to prevent ſtrife and con- 
fuſion, and thereby to preſerve to all parties a full and well regu- 
lated liberty of religion. To this purpoſe, the wiſeſt men of all 
ages have been ſenſible, than an eſtabliſhment of ſome one reli- 
gion is neceſſary: And the church of England having been plant- 
ed from the beginnings of the reformation, and having hitherto | 
brought forth much good fruit, to the honour of God, and the 
welfare of this kingdom; ; it is but reaſonable ſhe ſhould keep her 
ſtation, Accordingly, the truſts that all faithful members of her 
communion, however they may be otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed. into 


ies, will uſe their endeavours to ee her in it; and ſhe 
humbly hopes chat M e of God will make them Tuccelptul, 
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On the 1 recovertd to the people of England, by N % 
Authority formerly ee over om realm hy the ee of Reme. 


N order to vindicate the rig ht of 1 private judgment, againſt the 


Romiſh claim of nfattbility, 5 abſolute authority in all 


matters of religion, the firſt of theſe tracts h ath ſhewed, that the 
church of N maintains a grofs error in her dockrine about 
tranſubſtantiation in the euchariſt, and is therein alſo guilty of a 
practice heinouſly ſinful i in her adoration of the hoſt. Fheſe thin gs 


alone, when. Tequired, as they were,. to be belieyed and practiſed 


by every member © her communion, ouſt have laid all good 
Chriſtians under a e EP making and continuing an abſolute 
ſeparation from it. But there are divers others of her practices 
now to be mentioned, by which this neceſlity is greatly enforced, 
viz. her doctrine and practice about the bf ifice in the maſs, 
the euchariſtical communion in one kind 
invocation and worſhip paid by, her to angels and departed ſaints ; 
all which we affirm bl be wholly without ground i in, and even 
manifeſtly contrary to, the holy Scriptures, 

Wirk regard to the firſt of theſe, the ſacrifice in the maſs, we, 
indeed, make no difficulty of allowing, that the euchariſt may, 
in ſome, ſenſe, be, called' Aa Gerifice, This term is uſed by the ſa- 
cred writers in a very large ſenſe; they apply it, not only to the 
offering and conſuming of beaſts, and other material things, in the 
ſervice of God, but to the faith of Chriſtians, to their thankſ- 
givings, to their alms; to the preſervation of their bodies and 


minds in a ſtate of purity, and the like intellectual and moral acts. 


There is no doubt, therefore, but that the commemoration of our 
Saviour's death upon the croſs for our redemption, being accompa- 
" as it is, in the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, with the 

offering of bread and wine by the miniſter, and the conſumption 
of them "by him, and the other communicants, in humble ac- 


knowledgment. of the ſovereignty of God, and in gratitude for his 


goodneſs in our redemption. by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, may be very 


ns. termed a-ſacrifice, And if the church of Rome were to do 
11 | no 


V and the religious 
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not "mote" than this, we "ſhould have no diſpute with her on this 
point; what we condemn is their offering up to God the ſacra- 
mental ſubſtance, * as being the fame feat and natural body of Je- 
e ſys Chriſt 'which ſuffered upon the eroſs [, and their oifeling 
«« that facrifice as effectual with God. for the pardon of in,” 
That this is the doctrine of the council of Trent, the following 
paſſages ſufficiently prove. That council firſt declares, that in 
the ſacrament of the euchariſt,. immediately after conſecration, 
there exiſts the true body of our: Lord, and 8 true blood under 
the ſpecies of bread and wine. And at another time it decrees DJ, 
* that ef any one ſhall deny that the, body and blood, together 
« with the ſoul and the divinity, of our Lord "Jeſus Chriſt are 
« contained in the euchariſt truly, really, and ſubſtantially; and 
„ ſhall ſay that they are there oniy as in a ſign, a figure, or a vir- 
tue, let him be Anathema. Roger Hoveden [9] repreſents pope 
Urban II. as having faid, that the hands of a prieſt 4 eo honoris et 
«« dignitatis perveniſſe, ut ſigno ſuo Deum creent qui creavit uni- 
«« verſa atque eum offerant Deo patri pro omnium hominum falute, 
- « quod ipfis quoque angelis non. licet.” The catechiſm made for 
the uſe of the pariſh prieſts in the inſtruction of the people, 
adds, for further explanation, «that the true body of Chriſt, 
the very ſame that was born of the Virgin, and now ſits. in 
heaven at the right hand of the Father, is contained in the ſa- 
crament. Now of this ſame body of Chriſt, the council affirms 
that it is, by his command, to be, offered up as a ſacrifice by the 
prieſt i in the euchariſt: At the laſt ſupper [y], ſays the council of 


un] Verum Domini noſtri corpus, erunique'cjus fanguinem, ſu ſub pg et vini 
Pg - Conc. Trid. ſeſs. xiii; cap. iii. 
yy 7 Siquis negaverit contineri vere, realiter, et fubſtantialiter corpus et ſungui- 
nem una cum anima et divinitate Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, ſed dixerit elle tan- 
tummodo i in eo, ut in ſigno, vel figura, vel s Anathema fit | | 
[o] Part I. p. 268. 2 4 fe 
1 [8] In cœnà noviſlims aus nocte eradchatne Cheiſtus, ſacefdoten „ 
dinem Melchiſedec ſe in #ternum conſtitutum declarans, corpus et ſanguinem 
ſuum, ſub ſpeciebus panis et vini Deo patri obtulit, et ſub earundem rerum ſymbo- 
lis, Apoſtolis, quos tunc Novi Teftamenti facerdotes conſtituebat, ut ſumerent tra- 
didit, et iiſdem & eorum in ſacerdotio ſucceſſoribus ut offerrent præcepit per hæc 
bann. Hoe facite, in meam commemorationem. Conc. Td, Sel, xx6i, cap. i. p. 198. 
Ot | Trent, 


e 
che nj pht 9. 4 Cc iſt. 1yas betrayed, he, d bo 
imſelf to ; be appointed 2 prieſt for gyer after the order 
. 7 Oe Mate, offered his own body and blogd, under the ſpe- 
cies of bread and. wine to God,] his father, and,.under-the ſymbols 
of the fame things, delivered them to 1 05 hom he then 
made prieffs of. the New 0 Gs ight take, them, 
and commanded the ſaid apoſtles, and . OH 
by thele words, -* This do in. remembrance, of me.“ After ſuch 
plain declarations as theſe, ſome learned men have, in yain, endęa- 
voured to make this ſacrifice in the church of Rome pas for be- 
ing deſigned as no otherwiſe, a facrifice,: than as it is a commem 
ration of the original ſacrifice offered up upon the croſs. It is 
eyident, that MF Soungll, of 5 9 4 7851 oy, natural l hoes of 


rally 2s it bas eee 1. 7 ſhould ph Io ſenfible 

that it ĩs for 1 me it Has been ſacriſiced, and that it ĩs completely + 
mine.” The ſame thing. i 1s Nil, 1 more. clearly aſſerted by Mr. Har- 
douin, who. ſays, that they;[g],, namely the Proteſtants, ſuppoſe 
that the word Sacrifice Fannge. de underſtood hut either of. the An- | 


} T9; 

[J je ſens que Fr Js ai ; peloin que ele Chriſt Git ina vidime, fl beat, pour: accom- | 
plir ſon facrifice, qu'il me preſente cette victime à manger, non ſeulement en eſprit, 
mais encore auſſi reellement, auſſi 1 ubſtantiellement, qu'elle a ett immolee : Autre- 
ment je ne ſentirois pas; que c'eſt pour moi * 'elle Ta et, et queelle eſt, tout I fait 
mienne, Sixieme Avert. vol. iy. p. 208, 

(s] Us, i. e. les Proteſtants, ſuppoſent ainſi, * mot de Sacrifice ne Eo enten- | 
bn que de Fegorgement d'une victime, ou de la commemoration qu'on en pour- 
roit faire dans uns aſſemblee convoquee pour en entendre le fecit, et pour voir la 
repreſengation qu'on' pourroit expoſer auX yeux. Mais il y a icy un milieu: La vic- 
time une fois immolte ſur Ja croix vient A la voix du preſtre ſe cacher elle mẽme ſous 
les eſpoces de pain et de vin, pour sy offrir, et pour eftre offerte 3 Dieu par le preſ- 
tre; il ry a point immolation nouvelle; mais ce n'eſt pas auſſi un fimple ſouvenir 
de Timmolgtion paſſee. -Hardouin contre Courayer, c 
% Bb. 7. 


of i 
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$ to; offer them 
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io g of the victim, or of the Cohmemoratiofi e il nice 

in an aſſembly called together to Hear an accoutit of, Hom TH 4 

"the repreſentation nas of it ta their v ew. . But Gets . e 
in this caſe: The victim which was once flain erolz 
comes, at the voice of the prieſt, to hide itſelf under the  ſpe- 
cies of bread and wine [7], in order to offer itſelf, and be offered to 
| God by the prieſt: There is no new killing, But at the fame 
time there is more than a bare remembrance of the kilking that 
has formerly paſſed, This doctrine of Mr. Hardouin has lately 
'been made public without any cenſure, or rather with x tks of ap- 
probation, not only from his brethren the Jefuits, but From man 
others: in the church of France: It is, therefore, beyond all Ex. 
ception, plain, that every one who receiyes the council of Trent, 
ang joins in communion with the Romiſh church, is, according to 
her notion, obliged to believe that the very natural body and blood, 
of Fefus Chriſt are offered uꝑ in ſacrifice, in the maſs; but fince the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation has been ſhewn>to be Ale. f clear 
follows, that this their practice of pretending to offer tlie real'and. 
natural body of Jeſus Chriſt, as a ſacrifice to God, js a practice for 
2 hey cannot have any juſt ground in the holy Scripture, or 
reaſon, but much in both of them againſt it; conſequently, it is 
uh action of plain will-worſhip; of _grofs- abſurdity, and of hei- 
nous preſumption, and, as ſuch, mult be very offenſive to God.” 
Ir muſt be ſtill more fo, on account of that propitiatory virtue; 
which is aſcribed. to it by the church of Rome. The council of 


Trent, in chap, i ix, *; the lacrifice of che mals, Op: f. declares, 


Jo 1] That this is. the common belief of the Rowanitls, peut xv thi follows 
ing paſſages of Mezeray's Abridg. This hiſtorian, ſpeaking of St. Louis in Egypt; 
ſays, C'eſt une fable qu'il ait donnẽ aux barbares une hoſtie conſacrẽe pour gage 
de ſa parole. Il ſe fuſt expoſe mille fois à la mort, plutot que de livrer-ſon Dieu a ces 
impies. Abr. tom. i. p- 449 Le meſme tom. i, p. 456. Il arriya cette annee; 
1204, en un village pres d' Orviette, qu'une hoſtie jetta du ſang ſur: les corporaux 
pour convaincre Vincredulite du preſtre qui celebroit la meſſe. Le Pape Urbainz. 
perſuade de cet miracle, inſtitua la feſte et proceſſion du faint ſacrement, pour etre fo- 
lemnizee le Jeudi d'apres I'oRave de la Pentecoſte. Saint Thomas de Aar. * | 
pour lors profeſſeur en We! a Orviete, en compoſa I _ 10 


1 


. _ » Py F 
* * 1 , 
At «© pb | 9 „ That 


1 On 4 Lib ty * 1875; 
That if any one ſhall fay, that the ſacrifice of the maſs is only... 
of praiſe and thankſgiving, or barely the commemoration. of the 
ſacriſice finifhed on the crols [5], but is not a propitiatory ſacrifice, 
or that it profits only him that receives it, nor ought to be of- 
fered for the quick and the dead, for ſins, for puniſhments and 
other neceſſities, let him be accurſed.” The 2 here aſſerts, y 
that the ſacrifice of the maſs is more than a bare .commemoration- . 
of Chriſt's ſacrifice on the croſs ; it is propitiatory for ſins, not on- 
Iy to thoſe perſons who receive the communion, but to other per- 
ſons both living, and dead. Now on what ground can it juſtly be 
affirmed, that, this facrifice can make a propitiation for ſins? The. 
Romaniſt, as well as all other Chriſtians, agree, that the ſacrifice. 
of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf on the croſs, made a full and univerſal W 
propitiation for the fins of all mankind, who act ſo, as to intitle 
themſelves to the benefit of it. How then can there be any need, 
or any room for this other ſacrifice of the maſs to be at all propi- 
tiatory in regard to any fins? If. the former w abſolutely and 
univerſally effectual in the way of propitiation, the latter muſt be 
quite ſuperfluous : It is, therefore, on this account, highly probable, ; 
that God inſtituted it not as a method of propitiation in any. caſe; 
and, without his inſtitution, it is certain, there cannot be any true 
means of propitiation for ſins; for he, who only can pardon them, 
can only determine upon hat terms, or in what method he will, 
do it. Now he has no where declared in the holy Scriptures, that 
he has ordained any other ſacrifice for. this purpoſe, ' but that of 
Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs: On the cantrary, he has plainly 
made known that this ſacrifice an the croſs. was to be the only 
means to that end; and farther, that this ſacrifice was never to, 
be repeated; for this is the main ſcope of the reaſoning ef the au- 
thor of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. He obſerves, — > 12 
that, Every prisf among. the Fews froed 4 miniſtring 1 oe 


155 IF quis FOR — hacrificium tantum eſſe laudis et gratiarum. 1 aut 
nudam commemorationem ſacrificii in cruce peracti, non autem propitiatorjum, vel 
oli prodeſſe ſumenti, neque pro vivis et defunctis, pro n pœnis, 
dus, ae ee lid eee eee J. uo U 907 to %, 
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there” remain, am) more fatrifice far fi: Bu. this plan, vet. { "lh 


blood; 7: ei without death, there” is no remiſſion of fins. Christ, 
Chiiſt- Hofes Hyftienliy in- che facrament, (ee bis Expo) But 


rectiving tile ebb, may bes ff lowet Knit! Called prbpitiz- 


the only factifice of 
virtue of their own. (Diſcs p. ior) And therefore" they 


- 
Fo + of % 


or rtr HO n mn alt T. 
urin 663 fame Kur tes which could nter > 405 
U, Aays {7 ver: 14, by one offering bath "per fected; Y 
ever, them os are ee He hath made ſo füll am atone- 
ment and expiation for them, that there is no need of, nor. dats © 


after” be Bad 723 — one* facrifice for fit, "for ever fat down or. 
the right” Bunde God. And ver, 10. We art e through the” 
Mering tbe bity 'of Feſus Chrift once for all. Nothing can be 
ſaid plainer than” this,” againſt the ſacrifice of the mals, wherein 
Chriſt is often offered, and that; as properly and truly 6 Fo ma- 
niſts pretend) as the Jewiſh” frcrifiees were, or as he mar Was 
upon the'croſs. The argument of the apoſtle againſt * peri- 
tion of the 'Jewith ſacrifices, proveth as ſtrongly againſt the ſacri- 
bee in the maß; which, by the church of Rome, i no lels frequent- 
Iy repeateck. | 5 R 

'Bz$1Drs, "Ai eat hay 8 den 2 princip als Wien Mews 
that the Romith ficrifice in the 5 cannot be truly propitiatory- 
ſor ſins; för he affirtmis, Heb. ix. 22, that without ſbedding of 


therefore; once ſuffered deathi int His factifice of Himſelf upon the 
croſs! But in the Rbniih fücrifice, they ds not pretend that Chriſt 
is again put 0 death! therefbre tfleir ſacriſice cantiot be "truly pro- 
pitiatory. The late biſhop" of Meaux; Boſſuct, indeed, ſays; that 


myſtically ſuffering is far from being the fame with Kally ſaffer- 
ing death; which! latter is fiecefHAry to propitiation fon Bind. See 
Dife: againſt Saver?” rally P 4e, 10 and Vater Bergers Expz 
of z11t" Article, &. . 
Orν performances in- cette long intived, and rgbataey the 


tory ; —ů acc, panied wich pboper"dHfpeſitions 
of mind, they render God propitious to, or pleaſed with, us. But 


they do this only hs their relation to, and by their virtue of, 
are? not 
of = wad truly or pn Propgitiatory for fins; And 1 — 


V. On thi u d He PII Ge. 180 
fore; i mort Han tlie. Herifice' in the cite l propitiatoryi for 
ſins! It isg cherefvres 4 great amg düngeroub-abuf to repreſent at 
as being ſo even to theccominuneunts > But yet much more ſo, 
. of it's being ce- 
HE nor canj/ therefore at the cſame c time exerciſeg on their 

vn parts ah yiadts of i cntrIHOH¹, repentande, faith; lovep or the 
Haw —— Q— — 2 — 
ag having veſted ſuoh la power i propitiate for fins in 
ſucha way, is plainlyineanſiſtent ae ba ed, de. 
vine perfedtions} foro whics: rea ah chhref of England in a 
juſt indignation apaindt this d Sing aid the CHHE1i%uαn proktices; 
makes no ſoruple of calling nk | — Art. 3 1. And 
_ confideringihdw apt weble "and lGudgit are to rely ; 

ſuch'/eonfident,- — p e and thereby —4 
glect the right means of working dt WHerlownh Talvation, 5 {o/ 
come to perith etertilly x o this Act ür CAR? wilt rent | 
regſon, elle ir a dangerous Receit; "oF iitipolitlbh upon mankind” | 
x is idee, vibes Ear, nitztiyes the” cherch of Rome has 

Had) and ſtilPlias för- dit? for this} en One of tlie 
moſt efEctuaf wette bn . ing up- vel * f Haintain 
ing great uibers of peſts & ene d erfd tm then 
ſuppoſed'propitiatory ſactifces: But wWhitever tip advantage: 
the clecg) make oF it, the people can malt none, Huf are in very 
gelt Aatiger'6f relyitlg 46 ech ußen ee wle alan 
9 in tlie of fippofed" pictation fof their fte, 

at they Fang in the bl 2 befor Cr A tined; and te church is 
pity rav's Tit condEtnnation for doing vent be -olightinot, 
for fr») * F „ +1 40 Ki 907 nid us hood 

Ws 2 reed wo 12 b bei a add 7 qt -thie 
Atthof Rome! dhly as fi Apples thedacrife bf ht wall in 
rhe Way öf propitiatieH Are cr Hug goes yet 
fürthet, and ſuppdlcd ir effcettal for relicvingi the pains of per- 
ths HPa ribs Rate; by way of putgatibn after death, and for 
OO, ſatisfaction on their behalf; but 1 e 7 Penna 
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will \be.mentioned-hetraſhby-incths hfith*tra,-F :ſhall leave them 
here, and proceed to the next thing of - great-monient, which [ren-,;1 
ders the communion of the church of Rome unlawful ; her de- 
nying to the laity, the conſecrated wine in the ſacrament of the 
euchariſt, and obliging them to be contented; with. receivin only a 
the bread. This practice, which is now-univerſal in that church, 
is eſtabliſhed by the council of Conſtance [a] upon pain of ana- 
themas to thoſe that oppoſe it; but how very unjuſt that ſentence 
is, and ho unlawful the practice itſelf, we:ſhall find, if we conſi- 
. der the words and, the deſign of this inſtitution. Our Saviour, in 
giving the cup. of wine to his apaſtles, ſaid, Drin ye ALL of b, 
for this 1s ,my blood of the Neu Tyſtament which is Shed far muny for - 
the remiſſion of fins aul. To which St. Mark, xiv. 23 adds, that, 
they, ALI Aan ef it., The deſign. of our Lord, in this infiivations) | 
was to exhibit,a lively, and — memorial of his ſufferings 
and death Font redemption. of mankind, and of his intimate. | 
| union with, them for the purpoſes of. gracious aſſiſtance and con- 
1 ſolation; Tl this view, by the ſymbols of bread; broken into 
1 | | pieces, ine of a red colour, he repreſents ; his-own body as 
ö = pierced, 200 his blogd; as ſeparated from it, in order to denote the 
| violence of his ſufferings, which ended in his death: And to ex- 
il, preſs the great intereſt we have in his paſſion, and the intire effi- 
| cacy, of that, ſacrifice, with regard to us, he orders. the ſymbols of 
1 his fleſh and, blood, to he eaten and drank-. by us. In, the Moſaic 
law;. there, were ſome Har ;fices in which. no. ml the fleſh was, 
= allowedto.. be caten by any one. Of others, — ; prieſt only, not 
the People, as to eat a part: And in all animal ſacrifices, the 
one. But, under the Goſpel, in order to bey that the atonement 
made by the blood. of Chriſt ja complete, that. the application, of 


it t0,us is effeQual, and, that, Jeſus. Chrift being, as it were, Hook: 
porated 'with us, becomes our ſpiritual nouriſhment and life, he 


| requifey' us not barely to eee his death as being our n- 
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"ing but to eat 'the-oiiſetrated-bread; hich is the fynibol of 
L the 66/dfinſe the Wins when repbefenes his bleed. This 
umiti ing his fleſh; "Bofluet;"billiop' of Meaux;"inſifts 

on very melt 0 being deſigned to give us more Hvely impreffi- 
ons of the benefits we enjoy by this facrifice of Chriſt, than could 
have been done bye bare vilible -repreſenitation-of his fufſerings 
denoted by che breaking of the bread; [Now Tee wasche dk. 
gn ef requiring us ec et the bred; why ſhould it hot be ds ftrong 
a feaſon for our' drinking the vine? Since the witie' Þbiited but 
in this ſacrament, as it repreſents our Saviout's blood im a. ſtate of 
ſeparation, was, no doubt, intended to ſignify that our 8aviour ac- 
 tually Sec ot us: On weh Jocouiit, indeed, the Romaniſts afow 
that both the preſence and the conſecratiom of the wine are eſſential 
to this faerament. But if the eating the bread be requiſite, as more 
effectull can barely ſseing it broken, why fhould not drinking the 
wine be, for the ſame reaſon, n , as more effectual tllan only 
ſeeing it pouted our p Side, as chirditial du Perron Himſelf al- 
lowrs y, 4 Fhey who receide the facrament tinder both kinds, 
are more expreſly, and particularly” admòôniſhed, that his body 
has been divided from his blood iti his ſuffering on the eres: 

This reaſoning is plainly and ſtrong in the caſe of one of the ſpe- 
- cies, as in that of che other? Aud aceordinghr we find; tllat, in 

fact, our Lord made no difference between them, or; if any ſuch 
Was made, he feems to have laid rather more ſtreſs upon drink- 
ing the wie thin upon eating the bread, by faying, Drink ye a/l 
ef it. Theſe cf˙derations, drawn from the deſign of the ſacra- 
ment; ca Habe he peculiar regard to the apoſtles more than to 
other men; becatſe it Was appointed with a view-to work effects, 
which oughtto be produced in all Chriſtians, as well as in the 
apoſtles; fince all other Chriſtians, as well as they, are intitle "Ito 
the benefits of Chriſt's death. Nowy this ſacrament bei og ap- 
Poe, a5 an aſſurance of theſe benefits, and a mean of obtaining 


171 Chacun de ceux, qui prennent le corps et le fang de Ch. aſt Telus "Fit * 
deux eſpeces, eſt plus expreſſement et partieulierement 36 5 que le corps _— 
diviſe de ſon ſang au ſupplice de a croĩx. "9 Mau). P · 960. 


* I 
them, 
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- them, it gayſt; follow, that uch. a. Er af xocgiving it an dein 
. the nature of things. the maſt. clieual,, myſt, be ſuppoſed; to be 
intended for all other qnęn. ins well an fon the;apoles-;;Dhis.oupht 
to be ſuppoſed, unleſs there had been ſome axpteſs diſtinction 
made between them, of hich there is nt che leaſt appearance. 
The. Romaniſts, andeed adiqtion, chat our Saviour, at the 
lait ſupper, made prieſts; for then chſerve, that he 
uſed the, Haeriſicial H. oni ö i mD in goan Aion abet requited 
; and ſuppoſed the gharacter of prieſthood [8};:ifrom hende they 
. argue, thatꝶ his command that, chey: heul 2gll: drink of the cup, 
having. been, given toi chem in the, quality ef pꝛrieſts, is, therefore, 
not tobe extandęd to, the laity; out ta this an ſ we HE frſti that 
i the-word: main; h BefNi ell) be-taken.in ageneral- fanſe, for. apy 
other action as, well as. a ſacrificial one; and; ſince no one knows 
what the. Syria, d was, which our, Saviour uſed on this occa- 
4 ſion, non -whether it had eee ben een not, we gannot be 
_ afNlured;that the yangeliſts bin: tranſlating it by; the rome, in- 
tended! toi vſc athig a latter n ſasriſcial qenſe or not. Rut even 
though the; ſacrificial ſenſe, pf this word, were admitted, it. would 
not from thence; .tfollow.; that pur Saviour, muſt,intend-the apoſtles 
_ only, ſþould, xeeciye. the cup bis defign in uſing. ſuch a term, 
might ber only to intimate chat, as prigſts, they wre to conſecrate 
this ſacrament, hen give it,t0-thers,as Well as to: receive it 
themſelves; in which ſuppoſitipn there is nothing againſt other 
men's nedeiying the. cup. All that can be ſaid to that purpoſe is, 
that if theſe words are underſtood, and oonſequently were ad- 
Areſſed to the apoſtles onlyvithen they qe not. contain any expreſs 
precept to-layr perſons for receiving the cup hut iſthe Romaniſts 
will ſay this they muſt. alſo maintain, that there is no precept in 
2 them for lay- perſons to receive the bread; for the words Do this, 
| relate evidently to mar. the band, as Well as 80 Hrinking the 


75 Te) The *. 14, Hicks hos . in . pl 1h to > the Ke fart bf 
his tracts againſt Popery, part Ixxvii, that not. only gocir has a facrificial ſenſe in 
ſome places of the Septuagint, but that che word D has the like facrificial fenſe 

in the Hebrew. But ſtill it does not appear that our Saviour uſed. that particular 


word on that occaſion. 


9 e wine. 
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wine. But as the Romaniſts allow, that all Chriſtians are by theſe 
words commanded to take the bread, as well as the apoſtles are, 
they ought: likewiſe to allow, * all Chriſtians are een 


to drink the wine. 
Ap this, indeed, JP pears From what is ſaid 0 St. 


Paul [a], The apoſtle there addreſſes himſelf to the whole body 
of the Chriſtians in the church of Corinth, without any diſtin - 
ion. He gives them an account of the circumſtances of of :the firſt 
inſtitution, (without the leaſt hint that only thoſe among them, 
who were prieſts, were intitled to drink the _ and ſays of them 
all in general, that, by eating that bread and drinking that cup, 
they ſhewed forth the death of our Lord till he ſhould come, ver. 


26 ; he bids every one of them, ver. 28, examine, himſelf, and fo eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cup, joining conſtantly the do- 
ing the former of theſe actions with the latter. 
Tuxxx is very little weight in the obſervation which ſome 
perſons have made, that in the twen ty-ſeventh verſe of this chap- 
ter, ſome copies have 4, er, inſtead of g, and. There i is no rea- 
ſon to prefer the former of theſe readings to the latter, which 
our tranſlators have choſen; for this latter is ſupported by ſome 
of the beſt manuſcript copies, particularly the Alexandrine. But 
ſuppoſing we ſhould read ij in this. verſe, it would only ſhew 
that the apoſtle had a mind to repreſent more ſtrongly the fin 
of communicating unworthily, by {ſpecifying each part of the 
communion by itſelf ; not that one part only would be ſuffici- 
ent; the contrary to which appears by 1 having oy Joined 
them before. 

Tuls evidence for the neceſſity of e in both 
kinds, which has been deduced: from the texts of Scripture, and 
the other conſiderations here abovementioned, is not a little con- 
firmed by the general practice of the church, in this point, during 
all thoſe ages in which her practice was of any great weight 
to prove bo, right method of acting in this point. She conſtantly 
admitted and required all Chriſtians to receive the cup, as well as 
the bread, i in the . celebration of the antics ai This 


tba 1 Cor. at. a0. 17 eiten, ä 
1% | Ce | might 
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might eaſily be ſhewn, by tranſcribing thoſe numerous teſtimonies 
from the ancient writers of the hab; which have been collect- 
ed by the learned Albertinus, L'/Arroque, and others: But there is 
no need of ſo doing, becauſe the moſt learned and impartial among 
the Romaniſts themſelves profeſſedly agree, that, for many ages, 
from the time of the apoſtles, the communion, in public, was al- 
ways given and received in both kinds: Nor do I think, ſays 
Caſſander [5}, it can be ſhewn, that, for a whole thouſand years and 
more, this moſt holy facrament of the euchariſt was never admini- 
ſtred, from the Lord's-table, in the holy communion to the 
faithful people, in any part of the Catholic church, otherwiſe than 
under both the ſymbols of bread and wine.” And after him, car- 
dinal Bona has affirmed it as certain, that all Chriſti-ns in general, 
laymen and women, did anciently receive the facred myſteries, 
under both kinds, when they were preſent at the ſolemn admini- 
ſtration of them. After theſe evidences of ancient and univerſal 
practice i in the church, moſt plainly grounded on divine inſtitu- 
tion, is it not wonderful what could induce the church of Rome 
to make ſuch a momentous alteration as wholly to ſuppreſs receiv- 
ing the ſpecies of wine, by any of the communicants, excepting 
only the officiating prieſts! The principal reaſon that led her to 
make this change, was the prevalence of the notion, about the gth 
century, that Chriſt's natural body was preſent in the euchariſt; 
when this notion obtained, there ſoon followed upon it an exceſ- 
five and ſuperſtitious reverence towards the conſecrated ſubſtances. 
They were afraid, not only. of ſpilling any of the wine, but of let- 
ting it hang upon their beards, as they di pped them into the cup 
when they drank it. In order to prevent this i inconvenience, they, 
for ſome time, uſed to ſuck the wine out of the cup through long 
pipes ; but afterwards they thought that all hazard of this kind 
would be beſt avoided, by taking the communion in the ſpecies of 
bread only, which could be much more eaſily and fafety manag- 


[o] De Sacr. Cots ſub utraque ſpecie. PIPE p. 1027, 5 Nee puto demon- 
ſtrari poſſe totis mille amplius annis in ulla Catholicæ eccleſiæ parte ſacraſanctum 


hoc eccleſiæ ſacramentum aliter, in ſacra ſynaxi è menſa Dominica, fideli populo, 
quam ſub utroque panis et vini ſymbolo adminiſtratum fuiſle,” d 
| . ed: 


v. 
- 
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ed: They concluded withal, that they ſhould not loſe any ſpiri- 


tual benefit by taking only one ſpecies; ſince Chriſt's real and na- 
tural body being under the ſpecies of bread, his blood, and all the 
virtue of it, muſt needs be contained in one kind, as much as in 
both. This was plainly the ground upon which the council of 
Conſtance went: Although, ſays the council, in the primitive 
« church the faithful received the ſacrament under both ſpecies, 
« nevertheleſs, for avoidin g certain perils and ſcandals, this cuſ- 
tom hath, with reaſon, been introduced; that the officiating mi- 
«« niſter ſhould receive under both ſpecies, and the lay-men under 
«« the ſpecies of bread only: In regard that it ought to be firmly 
believed, and not at all be doubted; that the whole body of 
_ «. Jeſus Chriſt is truly contained as well . the 8 of bread, 
as under that of wine.” 

Tun council of Trent proceeded upon the very ſame founda- 
tion. Its words are theſe. Although our redeemer inſtituted 
« this ſacrament in both kinds, and gave it ſo to his apoſtles, it 
% muſt neyertheleſs be confeſſed, that the whole Jeſus Chriſt, and 
« the true ſacrament is received in one kind; and accordingly as to 
«« the benefit of it, thoſe perſons are not deprived of any grace ne- 
« ceſſary to ſalvation, who receive it under one kind only.” But 
here I muſt obſerve, that even, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the truth of the 
corporal preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the euchariſt, it would not fol- 
low that the body and blood of Chriſt would have an efficacy of courſe 
without any regard to the end and circumſtances of the inſtitution. 
For it cannot be ſuppoſed to have this efficacy in a merely natural 
way, but in virtue of the will and appointment of God. Boſſuet Bp. 

of Meaux, indeed, took upon him to ſay ſe]l, That although 
Jeſus Chriſt hath ſeparated his body and his blood, either really 
-« on;the croſs, or myſtically on the altars, yet he cannot ſeparate 
the virtue of them, nor cauſe any other grace to accompany 
q His blood when ſhed, than what al e his ſacrificed 


e] Encore que "Jeſus Chriſt ait opal fon e Hl lang ou E fur la 
ee, ou myſtiquement ſur les autels, il n' en ſeparer la vertu, ni faire qu'une 
Autre grace accompagne ſon ſang repandu, que fine ; au fend 1 ende 

lon corps i- molẽ. Traite de Commun. p. 228. 


Ce 2 cc body.” 
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„ body.” But, ſurely, God is under no neceſſity in this caſe: His 
divine ſubſtance, though it always is united, in the moſt intimate 
manner, to our ſouls, yet does not naturally, or of courſe, com- 
municate any ſpiritual benefits to us: And vrhy then ſhould the 
ſacted fle{ of Jefus Chriſt naturally and neteſlarily /irtipart any 
ſuch virtue? No one ran aſſert that it muſt, without N 
greatly from the abſulute liberty and other attributes of God. 
ſeniſible Romanifts muſt admit, that this muſt, wholly depend 3 
our Saviour's intention and will to communicate his grace: And 
this intention will, no doubt, be determined by our conforming 
or not, to the terms of his inſtitution. No one can be intitled to 
expect his grace, who omits to perform the circumſtances he re- 
quired in order to it; unleſs there be reaſons of great moment to 
diſable or hinder him from ſo doing: Such reaſons may, indeed, 
be conceived to 'excule men before God. But unleſs there be ſuch 
in the caſe, no 8 be juſtly expected by thoſe, ho de- 
part from the circumftances of a divine inſtitution. And were 
the reaſous given by the church of Rome of ſuch importance, or 
neceſſity? It is plain they were not, even ſuppoſing; their doctrine 
of the corporal preſence to be true; for thoſę reaſons are drawn 
from things that Chriſt muſt have foteſeen, hen he inſtituted 
this facrament. The conſecrated wine was liable to be ſpilled, 
and men had beards that would be dipped into it, in his time, as 


well as in aſter- ages. And if he thought fit to ordain, that the 


ſacrament ſhould be received in both kinds, notwithſtanding 
theſe pretended” inconveniencies, the ſame could not be juſt rea- 
ſons for making a change afterwards in his inſtitution : But ſince 
che doctrine of the corporal preſence hath been proved to be falle, 
it is evident, that thoſe ee eee ſtill more frivolous, and the al- 
teration much leſt to be excuſed; that church (upen a point of 
e groſly erroneous in itſelf, and which ſhe might eaſily 
have knon to be ſo) hath maimed and rendered ineffectual the 
moſt graciouſly beneficial inſtitution of Chriſt, which, out of a due 
ſenſe of his immenſe goodneſs towards us, was donſtantly adher- 
ed to in the pureſt ages of che church. This muſt be very juſtly 


accounted a grievous facrilege in thoſe, who take 2 the ＋ 5 ; 


3 
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and thoſe who-want it, and acquieſce under the want gf ite, muft be 
reckoned very blameable as well as unhappy. ' © | 
Axor HER practice which we dondemn in the church * ia | 
is their invocation and worſhip of angels and of ſaints.departed « out 
of this life. Our charge againſt her in this point is Kan on a 
decree of the council of Trent relating to it, conſidered. together 
with the -conſtant practice of that church; the latter of theſe 
ſhewing the true ſpirit and meaning of the former. The council 
of Trent decrees, that the ſaints, reigning with Chriſt, arę to 
« be invoked for. their prayers, and for their aſſiſtance, opem et 
« auxilium; which. laſt expreſſion plainly implies, that they 
aſſiſt us in ſome other reſpect, befides by their prayers on dur be- 
half. And this notion is confirmed by the liturgies of chat church, 
in which, all who aſſiſt at the public worſhip, are obliged to join, 
and by which the people are, naturally, led to regard 20 addreſs 
to the ſaints and. angels, but more an to the bleſſed virgin, as 
22 and protectors, who have power and particular office to 
aſſiſt their yotaries on ſeveral, occalions, I will not trouble you 
with inſtances of this nature; you may cally. find them in books 
mate public. by authority in all the Remiſh, countries ;, I,ſhall 
only obſerve. a known matter of fact; which is, that by uſing thoſe 
liturgies, and other books of devotion agrecable to ale the lower 
people in that communion have, generally, been, and are now, 
perſuaded, that not only the common protections and advantages 
of life, but the higheſt ſpiritual bleſſings may lawfully and pro- 
perly he aſked of the ſaints, ſome of whom they,worſhip with a 
zeal, which makes them often neglectful of God the Father, and 
of Chriſt our Redeemer.” This has been often confeſſed and com- 
plained of, by ſeveral of the more moderate among their own 
writers. Ludovicus Vives, an author of eminence in that com- 
munion, ſpeaking of the devotions paid by the Romaniſts to their 
faints [GI, faies, . They worſhip them as having, in many reſpocts, 
the ſame opinion of them, , which the gentiles | had of their Gods. = 


[4] Yew non liter venerantur, quam Deum ipſum. Non video ee an. 
crimen ſit, inter eorum opinionem de ſanctis, et id quod gentiles 3 de Dis. 
In notis in S. Auguſt. De cly Dei, lid. viii. cap. 27. | 

Caſlander, 


mateur de noſtre ſalut. Preface au Panegyriques. 
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Caſſander, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed learning and probity in that 
church, ſpeaking of the worſhip of ſaints, ſays [e], Another error 


_ * js, that men of no bad diſpoſitions, have choſen for themſelves 


«« certain ſaints, as peculiar guardians and patrons, and have plac- 
« ed more truſt in their merits and interceflion, than in the me- 
«« rits of Chriſt; and fo throwing a negle& upon / Chriſt's office 
«« of interceſſion, they have put the ſaints, and eſpecially the 
« Virgin-mother, into his room.” And more lately Flechier, bi- 
ſhop of Niſmes, expreſſed himſelf to the fame effect (F]. * Who 
«« can hear, without indignation, ' thoſe parallels which are ſome- 
«« times made of the ſaints, with God and with Jeſus Chriſt; by 
« aſcribing to them a kind of holineſs, which is peculiar to the 
« ſovereign ſanctifier of ſouls, and an efficacy of converſion, which 
«« belongs only to him who is, by his mediation, the 2 and 


«« finiſher of our falyation.” 
THrxss unhappy cacti: may; without injuſtice; be 


charged upon the church of Rome; becauſe the has not 'prevent- 


ed ſuch occafions of ſcandal, by forbearing the uſe of theſe litur- 
gies and offices, which, as Bellarmine fg] himſelf allows; ſeem to 
imply, © more than the form Ora pro nobis. But even if all their 
prayers had been reduced to this form, yet fill ſuch addreſſes to 
angels and ſaints departed, would have been not only unwarrant- 
ed by reaſon, and the Scripture, but repugnant to both of them. 

THERE could be no ground from reaſon for this practice of in- 
vocating and worſhiping ſaints departed, becauſe reaſon could not 


give us any aſſurance that Bo a teh all that e Wen earth, 
[e] Alter error - eſt, ad Wend um man 1 certos abi ſanQtos, een 


tutores & patronos ſibi delegarunt, atque in eorum meritis et interceſſione, plus 
quam in Chriſti meritis, fiduciam poſuerunt. Atque adeo unico illo advocationis 


Chriſti officio 1 55 et imprimis virginem err in” iſlius VE _ 


ſtituerunt. 2 Eb oc 10 81 599 | 


I/] Qui pourroit ecouter fans indignation ces paralleles qu's on a ft quelque: fois 
des ſaints avec Dieu, et ayec Jeſus Chriſt, en leur attribuant une eſpece de ſaintẽtẽ 
qui ne convient qu'au ſouverain ſanQificateur des ames, ou une efficate de con- 
verſion qui n'eſt propre qu'a celui qui eſt par fa mediation | Fauteur « et le 14 


le] See this paſſage of Bellarm. apud Hughes of the Invotat: of Shints.” 
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or even any of the particular wants and diſtreſſes that we may be 


under on ſome occaſions: On the contrary, it repreſents it aa 


more probable, that the ſouls of men departed, and even other ſpi- 
rits of higher orders, as they cannot be, at one time, in more than > 
one part of the univerſe, muſt be ignorant of ſome things that 
happen in other very diſtant parts of it: But eſpecially, reaſon 
gives us almoſt an aſſurance that our thoughts and mental prayers 
cannot, ordinarily, be known either to ſaints or angels. For theſe 
being the internal operations of our ſouls, are only diſcoverable by 
God the Father of ſpirits, who, by his immenſity, is united inti- 
mately to us: They muſt remain ſecrets to all other beings, who 
are exterior to us, unleſs made to them by ſome out ward figns.. 
God may communicate this knowledge to them upon particular 

occaſions; but of themſelves they cannot have it, nor can we col- 
lect by the light of reaſon, that he will make ſuch communicati- 
ons to them. Now to offer up prayers to thoſe, whom we do not 
certainly know to hear them, is abſurd, eſpecially when we know 
that God himſelf hears, and is willing to rece e them; and tis 
not only an abſurd, but a preſumptuous thing, e it implies 
an aſcribing to creatures, ſuch powers and dignities as we have no 
warrant-to aſcribe to them, nor any juſt ground to believe they do 
enjoy; from reaſon, therefore, there is no foundation to think the 
practice of invoking ſaints departed to be lawful, but rather the 
contrary... // 

Ap the fame may be truly aid of the Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament ;..in which all the precepts. and directions given for 
making of - prayers, import, that they ought to be addreſſed to. 
God, and that upon this general ground, that he doth hear them, 
and, therefore, to him al fleſh ought to come [h]. The. holy Scrip- 
tures further affirm, that to him alone belongs the knowledge of 
the heart, Thou alone knoweſt the hearts of all the children of men [i] 
whereby i is ſtrongly implied that he doth not, ordinarily, com- 
municate this knowledge to any creature. 

Ir there be nothing in the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament of 


any expreſs particular prohibition againſt wor ſhiping, NN ing 
ne [7] 2 Otiron. vie 0. 
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to ſaints or angels, yet the general prohibition againſt having, or 
worſhiping any other God, beſides the Lord Jehovah, was intend- 
ed not only aint the heathen falſe deities, but alſo againſt that 
of any other intermediate beings whatever, between God and 
man. The practice of worſhiping certain ſpiritual beings, origi- 
nally, of a nature between God and man, or the ſpirits of men 
departed this life had been very ancient. And, at firſt; it was no 
more than defiring their protection, favour, and interceſſion; they 
were conſidered as ſubordinate officers appointed by the one ſu- 
preme God, to interpoſe in the. concerns of "mankind, and' be the 
inſtruments of his providence towards them. This is the account 
which Heſiod and Plato give of them, and ſeems to have by them 


260 


been received from the Egyptians; ; and this continued to be all 
along the notion of men of ſenſe, as we find by Celſus, l 


and others. 
Bur this practice of requeſting their interceſſion and 6d, as it 


was without any ground in reaſon, ſo it had a ſtrong natural ten- 
dency to corrupt and debaſe the minds of the common people, to 
per id them loſe their notion of God, as an infinitely powerful, 
eternal and omnipreſent ſpirit, and at length to conceive theſe me- 
diators as deities nearly, if not quite, co-ordinate with him, who 
was, at firſt, regarded as ſupreme. It had actually this conſequence, 
and in proceſs of time introduced that groſs :dolatry which over- 
ſpread the heathen world. There is great reaſon, therefore, to 
think that when God gave a law to the Iſraelites, who were en - 
compaſſed with thefe idolaters, and, in it, forbade any other God 
to be worſhiped beſides himſelf, he muft have intended to forbid 
the worſhip or religious invocation of the departed ſpirits, even of 
good men, or that of angels ; in regard to the ill tendency which 
it might have in corrupting their notions and practice. This is 
made the more probable, by confidering that the Jews never did 
practice any ſuch invocation: No nation was ever more likely to 
fall into it than they were; for no one had ever a greater veneta- 


tion for their e "and their prophets ts: Indeed, the charac- 


ter and conduct of ſome of them, particularly of Abraham, Mo- 


ſes, and Elijah, were ſuch, * naturally, to. n it be thought 
2 they 
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they might be proper interceſſors with Cod, to whom, while 

they were liying, they had actually applied in that way with 

ſucceſs and encouragement, on ſome great occaſions ;/ and yet, in 
the courſe of many hundred years, there is not one inſtance that 
ſuch ien of Happened ſaints was ever emis Anat the 

ew * 1h 6th 

f SOME - Romaniſts have jppined, that the 5 5 the Jaws 
forbore to do this, was, becauſe they had not then any aſſurance 
that the ſouls of good men departed, were in a ſtate of ſenſe. and 
happineſs, ot that they enjoyed the viſion of God. But that this 
was not the true reaſon, we may juſtly conclude from their hav- 


ing likewiſe forborne to worſhip angels, who were known to be 
miniſters of God, and in his preſence in heaven. They had of. 


ten appeared on occaſions that might naturally have led men to 
invocate them, and deſire their interceſſion rinks God: Such were 
the appearances of angels to Manoob's wife&], ind; others.” They 
had opportunities of ſpeaking to theſe bleſſed l irits, who went 
from them directly up into heaven, and left in circumſtances 
that might ſeem particularly to have required their interceſſion 
and aſſiſtance. The prophet Zechariah ſaw an angel actually en- 
gaged in prayers for the people I]: And yet upon none of theſe 
occaſions. is there the leaſt mention that any religious worſhip 
was paid to them, or that their interceſſions with God were de- 
fired. Now had there been any requeſt or practice of this ſort, 
the ſacred writers, certainly, would not have omitted to mention 
them, either in the way of cenſure; or af approbation, beeauſe 
they muſt have been facts of great moment in order to regulate 
the future practice of that people; from all which conſiderations 
it is ſufficiently evident, that there is no ground in the Old Teſta- 
ment for the invocation of ſaints departed, or of angels ; 5 er 
that from thence there is reaſon to believe it unlay ful. 

Axp the ſame thing may be ſhewn from the New Teſtament, 
with yet more evidence. Our bleſſed Lord enforces the precept, 
Thou ſhalt * the Lord tad God, (upon which it is Fe 


1 Judges 58h: * al eie 4. hs v3 604 Ale. 
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202 f SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part I. 
the Jews thought themſelves obliged, not to worſhip any ſaints or 


angels) by adding, him only ſhalt thou ſerve m]. And having done 
this, without any expreſs permiſſion to worſhip, or invoke ſaints 


or angels, he may juſtly be thought willing to confirm the no- 


tion the Jews had of the unlawfulneſs of ſuch practices. Secondly, 


the New Teſtament declares, expreſſly, that there is but one mediator 


between God and man, namely, * 2 [1] ; and that- though 
there be that are called gods, many, and lords, many, yet that, to 
Chriſtians, there is but one God the. Father, and one Lord TFeſus 
Chrift, by whom are ull things, and we by him [0]. - In the former of 
thoſe paſſages, St. Paul had been exhorting, that ſupplications, pray- 
ers, interceſſions, and giving of thanks, ſhould be made for all men. 
This might, naturally, have led him to mention the interceſſion 
of ſaints, as proper alſo to be deſired on their behalf: But to this 
effect there is not the leaſt word or intimation. In the latter text, 
he is plainly ſpeaking of the notion which the heathens had of 


many mediators, by which term they meant agents, and interceſ- 


ſors between oy and man; for they had no notion of [mediators 
of redemption. In oppoſition, therefore, to their ſenſe of the 


word, he muſt be underſtood to declare that there is, and ought to 


be, but ane mediatar between Gad and man, even | Chrift Jeſuu. 
Agreeably to this, the ſame apoſtle cautions the Coloſſians, chap. 
i, 18, 19, that they ſhould not ſuffer any mam 10 beguile them 
of . their reward, in 4 voluntary humility and avorſhiping of an- 
gels, intruding into thoſe things which 1 hath not ſeen, vainly 
puffed up by bi. Heſhly mind, and not holding the bead, from 
which, all the body by joints and bands having nouriſhment, mi- 
ni es e knit dag l2cI6 e We _ Fg AS God [ Dp 

F Nn 


[m] Mate. i iv. 78 611 1 3 It. 5, \ fo] I 15 vili. De. 6. 

[p] St. Chryſoſtom, on the Epiſt. to the Coloflians, 8. i. p. 90, faith, it was 
the chief. deſign of that epiſtle, to beat down the error of them who made ad- 
dreſſes to God by angels. And S. vi. p. 123, be ſaith, there were fome who ſaid 
we muſt come to God by angels, not en by Chriſty tor that is too high 
for us. 

This error, ſaith Theodore, upon the text, remained wk among the people of 
Coloſſe, and the adjacent countries; and for that cauſe a council met at Laodicea, 
| 5 ; A city 


* 0 


Tract IV. On the Liberty recovered to the People of England, Cc. 203 
It is. viſible, in this paſſage, that the perſons: who did endeavour to 
ſeduce the Coloſſians to the - worſhip of angels, were, themn- 
ſelves; profeſſed: Chtiſtians. For St. Paul would not have ſaid, ei- 
ther of the Jews, or of the Heathens, that they were in a volun- 
tary humility, or that they intruded into the things they had not 
ſeen, and did not hold the head, even Jeſus Chriſt. Sueh expreſ- 
ſions would have been improper and abſurd, if applied to the pro- 
feſſed enemies of the Goſpel. The ſeducers muſt, therefore, have 
been Chriſtians, and, by conſequence, ſuch as did not worſhip an- 
gels with the higheſt kind of © worſhip ; for as that idolatrous 
practice would have been quite inconſiſtent with their profeſſion, 


St. Paul, therefore; would have ſpoke of it with much ſharper 
reſentment than he does. Now if theſe ſeducers were Chriſtians, 


and did not worſhip angels with the higheſt kind of worſhip, it 
then follows, that they were in the caſe of the meinbers of the 


church of Rome, at . p that is to ſay, * . did "nothing 


c £X 


their afliſtance and -probeBichs 5 virtue of his a bien lat; and 
in doing this, they were either negligent as to addreſſing them- 
{elves to Jeſus Chriſt; or thinking it a thing more than they were 
intitled to, to addreſs themſelves directly, to the Father or to him; 


they, therefore, apps to the angels, that I n preſent 


their prayers to God. | 

Bor whatever their notion was, the apoſtle Ur occaſion from 
it, to make à general declaration againſt any religious worſhip 
that mag . PRE to angels; 1 in which declaration ſince he makes 


4 \ » 


city about 20 "ile aun | Cololle, and ee againſt epic ts ER 
It is the 35th canon of that council. This, faith the canon, the council ordain to 


be done, namely, that men ſhould not pray to angels pretending humility, and ſay- 
ing; that the God of all things is inviſible, inacceſſible and incomprehenſible, and that 
it was fit we ſhould procure God's favour. by means of angels. See Theod. on the 
Epiſt. to the Coloſſians. See the lumen. in n Vade mebum; vol. ii. 
„ p. 114, and Bever Pandect. | 


Bp. Stillingf. Poſth. works, p. 299 5 chat "this canon of the — 8 
council having been admitted into the Codex canonum of the univerſal church, 


hath the fame force as if it had boon: made * a (Hs _— 
Ddz | no 
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204 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. ben l 
no exception in favour of the practice of invoking them as pa- 
trons, or interceſſors with God, ( which he muſt very well know 
if it, was then uſual) we may conclude, that he intended to con- 
demn any ſuch practice: In order to impreſs this more forcibly 
upon the minds of Chriſtians, St. John was not ſuffered to pay 
even ſuch - worſhip or reſpect: to an angel as the high dignity and 
excelletcy of ſuch a ſpitit might, otherwiſe, have naturally requir- - 
ad; he was twice commanded to wworfhrp God, i. e. l yl. 
Bur if it was not allowable to worſhip angels, it may, with more 
reaſon, de concluded that departed ſaints are not to be worſhiped; 
becauſe,” whatever: reaſon holds againſt worſhiping angels, holds 


at leaſt as ſtrongly againſt worſhiping faints departed. And there 
is one other circumſtance peculiarly ſtrong againſt the latter; 


namely, there is no ſufficient ground either from reaſon or the 
Scripture to believe that they are acquainted with our affairs, that 
they can always hear our vocal, or, at leaſt, ever be acquainted 
with our mental petitions. The Remith ſchool · men, indeed, have 
imagined a way, by which they hold the ſaints to ſee all things, viz. 
in the eſſence of God, as in a mirror: But as this is a fiction intirely 
without any foundation in n or the e nen no ne 
at all can be laid upon t. 

Tun proofs Which e Romiſh e a Sum ahie 
Apocalypſe of St. John, are of as little weight; becauſe the repre · 
ſentations in that ' book are moſtly emblematical, and not intend- 
ed-to,,expreſs the reality af things, as they are in heaven, but to. 
denote the condition and future diſtreſſes of the church on earth. 
This is particularly true with regard to the ſouls repreſented as 
being ander the altar [r], as to the angels offering incenſe upon it Is], 
and to ſevetal other circumſtances from which the Romaniſts ar- 
gue; which arguments, therefore, are of no avail. Now. this is 
one proof that God does not deſign that we ſhould pray to ſaints, 
ſince he has not given us reaſon to believe that they have ſuch a 
knowledge of our affairs as is a neceſſary foundation for our ad- 
dreſſes to them: And when this is e to what ĩs declared ex- 


(e] Rev. mi. 9 (1 Rey. . 9 lu Rev. Fill. * 
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preſſly i in the Seripture againſt worſhiping even angels, the proofs | 
# the unlawfulneſs: of both of them are fo ſtrong; that no Chri- 
{tian ought to think himſelf warranted to practice ne nm 
ther to be under à ſtrong prohibition of ſo doing. 

In regard to the worſhip of images, the Romans exceſs is, 
ſelves from the charge of: idolatry, by affirming that they do not 
believe there is an virtue in them, on account of which they 
ought to be adored, but that uſing them chiefly as memorials, 
they only give them a proper veneration or reſpect for the ſake of 
the perſons they repreſent, and to whom this veneration is re- 
ferred. It would require too much room in theſe papers to pro- 
duce all the reaſons and facts that appear to prove the contrary to 
what is here alleged, with regard, at leaſt, to the common people 
in. the church of Rome. And there is the leſs need of doing this, 
becauſe you will beſt judge of theſe matters, by what you ſee in 
the oquntry where you are, and what vou obſerve more, when 
you get into Italy. In the mean time, it is pyobable, ſome of the 
more learned and moderate of the Roman Catholics, may not 
have the ſame notion of images, nor practice towards them as the 
common people do; by ,.conſequente the former may not be 
chargeable with idolatry With regard to them: And as my deſign 
at preſent is, chiefly, - to remark thoſe doctrines and practices 
ich are enjoined by the church of Rome to all in her commu- 
nion, which muſt be believed and practiſed by all, and which, 
therefore, are the neceſſary reafons for our: keeping ſeparate from 
her communion; I have, therefore, ſelected: only thoſe which 
have been mentioned; namely, tranſubſtantiation, the adosation, 
and the ſacriſice in the mals, the communion in one kind only, 
and the invocation and worſhip of faints and angels. No one 
can deny theſe to be the aygyed: and general practices of that 
church, and what ſhe, impoſes, upon all her memhers. At the ſame 
time, I. hope, I have plainly ſhewn, that all. theſe. practices are 
utterly ankafuld. and, therefore, ave juſt and neceſſary reaſons for 
which our anceſtors departed, aud we remain lapargte from her 


communion. 
2 


Bur- 


266 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY.” Pert f. 
Bur in order to invalidate” this concluſion, the writers of the 
church e Rome object, that moſt of theſe; practices which we 
condemn, were, for ſeveral ages, univerſal through all Chriſtendom. 
There was no viſible church on earth but what complied. with 
them: From whence; they ſay, it follows, that thoſe practices 
cannot be, as we pretend, idolatrous and unlawful. For if wor 
were ſo, then there could not have been any falvation attainable in 
thoſe churches, ſince idolatry is a crime inconſiſtent with falya- 
tion; and if no ſalvation could have been attainable in the church, 


then the church muſt have failed in thoſe times; for a ſociety, in 


which none could be faved, could: not, properly, be a church of 
Chriſt ;” and if the church failed at any time, then Chriſt did not 


make good his promiſe to it, that it ſhould always exiſt, or, that 


the gates of Hades Should not prevail againſt it [t. But this conſe- 
quence, ſay they, is not to be admitted: No Chriſtian can allow 


that the promiſe of Chriſt hath failed; therefore, the abovemen- 


tioned practioes muſt certainly be innocent. It is a calumny in 
us to charge them as unlawful; therefore, it muſt alſo be further 


admitted, that we Proteſtants cannot be juſtified for ſeparating 


ourſelves from the church of Rome; on account of PROS: not 
unlawful.” We muſt be ſchiſmatics in that reſpect. 


In anſwer to this argument, ſeveral learned writers, among this 


Proteſtants, have applied themſelves to ſhew the falſhood of the 


firſt poſition, upon which it is grounded; to wit, the univerſal 


prevalence of the practices in queſtion, at any one time, through- 


out the whole Chriſtian church. And they have ſufficiently prov- 


ed, that the practice of adoring the hoſt, which is the groſſeſt part, 


of the Romiſh idolatry, did not obtain 1 in ſeveral churches ;. par- 


ticularly not in that of Ethiopia. Theſe authors have, likewiſe, - 


made it in ſome degree probable, "that there were all along ſome 


churches in the Vallies ſituate among the mountains that divide 


Italy from France, which were not only clear from the practice 
of adoring the hoſt, but even e rad that of N and e 


ing ſaints and angels. on 4 2:4 1 93794 
(e] Matt. xvi, . 1 
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Ir is true that the perſecutions which thoſe churches have ſuf- 
fered at different times, have ſo far deſtroyed. their authentic 
writings, that we have hardly, remains. enough of them to clear 
the hiſtory of their conſtant ſucceſſion. beyond, diſpute. We are 
forced to derive our accounts of them chiefly from their inveterate 
enemies, who endeavoured, as much as they could, not only to de- 
ſtroy, but to calumniate and blacken them. Vet, even from the 
accounts, of theſe enemies compared. together, there is ſome pror 
bability that God preſerved a number of perſons in thoſe countries 
who were not guilty of any idolatrous practices, who did not ei- 
ther adore the hoſt, or worſhip angels or ſaints departed, as the 
church of Rome does. The noted teſtimony of Renier, who 
was himſelf an aide un and perſecutor of them, is much to their 
advantage [ul. Among all the ſects (ſays he). that either now 
« are, or have been, there is no one more pernicious: to the 
« church than that of the Lionois. EFirſt, becauſe it has. 
been more laſting than any other; for ſome. ſay it hath con- 
_ « tinued from the time of pope Sylveſter,. 2nd vin from the 
« time of the apoſtles. Secondly, becauſe it is more general; for 
there is hardly any, country in which there are not ſome perſons 
of this ſect. Thirdly, becauſe, as all other ſects giye horror to 
« thoſe that hear them by the ſhockingneſs of their blaſphemies 
« againſt: God, this of the Lionois hath a great ſhew of piety.” 
Thus Renier. And there are many other paſfages in the hiſtorians 
of thoſe times, by which theſe Vaudois may, with great probabi- 
lity, be vindicated from the aſperſions and calumnies thrown up- 
on them. Though, perhaps, in an unlearned age. they might not 
be right in all their opinions, yet they were in great meaſure 
clear from thoſe, groſs corruptions in worſhip. that I have.mention- 
ed, and were ant to an eminent degree in weir mort. How 


= Aer omnes ſeQtas, quz = whos” ſun vel ſberunt, 99 ped LY eccle- 
fe quam Leoniſtarum. Primo, -quia eſt diuturnior ; aliquĩ enini dicunt quod dura- 
vert a tempore Silveſtri, aliqui 2 tempore apoſtolorum. Secundo, quia eſt gene 
ralior; fete enim nulla eſt terra in qua hæc ſecta non ſit. Tertio, quia cum alia 
ectæ immanitate blaſphemiarum in Deum audientibus horrorem incutiant, hæc 
Leoniftaruma 1 magnara habet ſpecies. Pietatis. Bibl. „ Fatr. tom. iv. part 1 ii. 5p. 746 
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ever, I ſhall not give you the trouble of long hiſtotical "dic. 
quiſitions about clearing . character or e of theſe chur- 
ches; 'becaule it plainly i is not incumbent upon us Proteſtants: to 
Prove, that there were, at all times, ſome churches in being that 
were clear of the corruptions that have been here mentioned, 
On the contrary, the Romaniſts are viſibly obliged, for the ſup- 
port of their argument againſt us, to give clear proof that all Chri- 
ſtians, in every age, were actually involved in them. Now this the 
Romaniſts can never do, unleſs they were aequainted with the te- 
ligious ſtate of all Chriſtians upon earth; in every. age, ſince our 
Saviour; which they cannot, with any ſhew of reaſon, pretend to 
have been: There might be numbers of Chriſtians in divers pla- 
ces of Aſia, of Africa, and even of Europe, unknourn both to 
them and us, who were not involved in theſe corruptions of wor- 
ſhip. If they were not any where ſpread through large tracts of 
country, ſo as to draw the Nee of perſons. at a diſtance 
upon them, their fewneſs and obſcurity did not make them inca- 
pable of being parts of the true church of Chriſt. The Roma- 
niſts muſt, and many of them do, allow that numerouſneſs 
is not a neceflary circumſtance to that purpoſe. Now ſince 
it is certain that the Romaniſts cannot prove, that there never 
were any ſocĩeties of Chriſtians but what were involved in the 
corruptions that have been here ſpecified, it follows, that their 
argument, raiſed upon that ſuppoſition, is utterly invalid; and 
our proofs againſt thoſe corruptions, Arawn from reaſon and the 
holy Scripture, remain in their full force. Thoſe practices are 
certainly very ſinful, and even damnable in;their/own nature. 
How vx, we do not repreſent this oonſequence as taking 
place in it's ſtrictneſs, with regard to all perſons in the Romiſh 
communion; We do not account all perſons who have been, or 
are, involved in thoſe corruptions, to be, on that account, incapable 
of ſalvation. We have, on the conttary, reaſonable hopes that 
many ſuch perſons who. are ſincere in their errors, as not having 
had either abilities, or opportunities, humanly ſpeaking, of know- 
ing better, may and will, by the mercy of God, be ſaved eter- 


ay Accordingly, we make no ſeruple of acknowledging, that, 
| even 


a” 
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even during the time chat thoſe corruptions wete moſt pretalent, 
and generally ſpread over Europe, the churches which practiſed 
them, having, at the ſame time, mapy Chriſtians in their commu- 
nion who were thus ſinoerely ignorant of the truth, and thereby 
capable of eternal ſalvation, wh on that account real, though 
corrupted, churches of Chriſt; and that they retained, thaugh a 
corrupted, yet {till a duly commiſſioned, miniſtry, which, J free 
N no difficulty of deriving from them. 

Bur yet, ſince thoſe corrupt practices aboverientipacd! were 
certainly unlawful in their own nature, and, conſequently,” not 
conſiſtent with ſalvation, in any perſons, who either did, or 
might, if they had properly endeavoured it, have known them to 
be ſo, and yet perſiſted in them; it follows that they always were; 
and, at preſent, are, a neceſſary cauſe of ſeparating from that 
church, to all perſons who could have diſcovered them to be 
unlawful,” or can do fo at preſent. Nothing, therefore; can be 
more groundleſs than the argument —_ uſed by Ro- 
maniſts to Proteſtants [u, viz. That we ow, men may be 
faved in their communion; but they do not allow that any can 
be ſaved in ours, and therefore their communien is to be choſen 
as the ſafeff In this argument, they either miſtake or miſrepre- 
ſent the conceſſion we make. We only allow, that thoſe perſons, 
who, morally fpeaking, are not in circumſtances to know bet- 
ter, may be ſaved, (through their involuntary, and well-meaning 
ignorance) in their .communion, But to thoſe of that. church, 
who have, at any time, ſufficient” capacity and opportunity to 
know better, and do nat make uſe of them to acquire ſuch know- 
ledge, or act according to it, but either remain in the commu- 
nion of the church of Rome or go over to it; to ſuch perſons, I 
lay, we dare not give any hopes of ſalvation. We adviſe them 
to come out of Babylon, leſt they be Partakers of her n ; nd 


Lu] See Polnitz's Memoirs, who abſerves. that this Argument bad the 
weight. in cogverting Henry IV. of France; ind that it was alſo Nabe with. 
ſucceſs in converting the late duke of Brunſwick, and his Lee Ro eee 
Mare to the late e „ ! 
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what hath been fad in ce Ping papers is ſkies | 
prove that this advice is good. 

Font what has been here proved concerning the proſent terms 
of communion in the church of Rome, it is plain, that; While 
they continue as they are, the biſhop of that See cannot have juſt 
alaim to any ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction over this realm. For 
by his. having excommunicated all Chriſtians, who will not com- 
ply with them, he really makes himſelf and his adherents guilty 
of ſchiſm ; and as long as he is ſo, he certainly cannot have any 
ſpiritual authority over thoſe Chriſtiags who, duting that time, are 


not of his church. 

Son / Proteſtants, indeed; of londiog: and rank [*],. have 
foamed torthink: that if the church of Rome ſhould: ever hereaf- 

ter make the terms of her communion ſuch as might be complied 

with, the biſhop of that See would then have a juſt claim to be 


reſtored to his ancient authority, as patriarch of the weſt, over 
all the churches that formerly were een his direction, and 


over Great Britain among the reſt. 
Bu ꝛ it is neceſſary. to be obſerved; that this i is not the ſenſe of 


our national laws; which do, on the contrary, expreſly affirm, and 
require all perſons in any office eccleſiaſtical, civil or military, to 
declare, © That no foreign prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate, or po- 
«« tentate whatſoever hath, or ought, to have, ANF; juriſdiction, 


[ei King James I. acknowledgeth the pope to be patriarch of the weſt, 7. . 
head of the general council of the weſtern church. And Thomas, lord biſhop of 
Wincheſter, under Queen Elizabeth, being demanded. why we own him not ſo in 
effect, anſwered. bluntly, but truly, Becauſe he is not content with thę right of a 
patriarch : For ſhould. he diſclaim, the pretence of diſſolving the bond of allegi- 

ce, "Mould he retire to the privileges of a patriatch, in ſeeing the canons executed; 
— ſchihm would lie at our door, if we ſhould refuſe it. Thorndike's due way of 
Compoſing Differences, p. 7. in his fifth part of Church Government, p. 213. 

Dr. Coſins, biſhop of Durham, ſaid, that we are to accord with the Roman Ca- 
tolics.i in acknowledgment of the biſhop of Rome, if he would rule and be ruled 
by the canons of the church, to be patriarch of the weft by right of eccleſiaſtical 
and imperial conſtitution, in ſuch places where the kings KP, governors. of thoſe 
places had received him, and found it behoofull for them to make uſe of his juriſ- 
diction, without any neceſſary dependance upon him by divine right. Coſins 
* of Durham, at the end of biſhop Bull's anſwer to the biſhop of Meaux. 


gail T4 « power, 


* 


7 On eee to the Prop England, Gc. 21 
« power, ſuperiority, preeminence or authority, eccleſiaſtical or 
| « ſpiritual, within this realm,” Which words, ſo very ſtrong and 

univerſal as they are, exclude the pretenſions in the Church, of 


r 


Rome to any ſpiritual authority oyer us Ul. both now, and um 2 
times and caſes whatſoever ; ſo that in order to a full vindication bf 

our preſent eſtabliſhment, and of the liberty we now enjoy un- 
der it, we are obliged to examine the grounds from the holy 
Scripture, and the conſtitutions of the Primitive or ancient Chri- 
ſtian church, confirmed by long uſage, in virtue of which, the 
church of Rome pretends to have any ſpiritual authority, over us. 
By doing this, you will be led to ſee what the ſtate, of this nation 
was, as to its eccleſiaſtical ſubjection, in the days of our anceſtors, 
and to be more fully convinced, AS; well of the right ; as. the great 
happineſs of our preſent liberty in that reſpect. 

Tux biſhops of Rome in claiming a Fiche N from the 6; 
ly Scripture of ſpiritual authority oyer the whole church of 
Chriſt, and conſequently over the Britiſh churches among others, 
make two ſuppoſitions as the grounds of this "he: ; namely, 
| FissT, that by. the inſtitution of our bleſſed Saviour, the 

apoſtle St. Peter was veſted with a ſupremacy oyer the whole 
church of Chriſt. 

SECONDLY, chat our Th Intended that after St. Peter's 
death,” all the biſhops | of Rome, i in ſucceſſion, b _thould be he 
with the like authority. | | 

Brroxx I examine particularly what arguments they. bring in 
proof of theſe ſuppoſitions, I muſt obſerve in general, that this au- 
thority, aſcribed to the pope, is a matter of ſuch importance, 
that, if it were true, we might juſtly expect to find, in the holy 
Scriptures, very full and plain declarations about it : 8 Becauſe it 
greatly concerns the Aura practice of all Chriſtians, who muſt 
be very blameable, if they, refuſe or neglect to pay the ſubmiſ⸗ 


[o The great body wo our cle in their convocations, and the divines of both 
our univerſities, in the reign of VIII tn, declared ſolemnly: to the public, 
chat che pepe of Nome had no greater juriſdiction committed to him by Gad in 
$-, the Scxipturey aver; ns) of Eogland than any other biſhop.” 9 Or 
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fion that is due to the ſpiritual paſtors deſigned to guide and go- 
vern them in the way to vation: When yet they have no other 
way of knowing what authority belongs to thoſe paſtors, except 
by divine. revelation only. But that no ſuch Poſitive or clear in- 
| + Rrutions were ever given by our Saviour about the governing 
ſoperiority of St. Peter, over the other apoſtles, we may, in the 
firſt place, collect from the filence of the Scripture, on ſeveral re- 
markable occaſions, when ſuch declarations from out Saviour 
might juſtly have been expected. One ſuch occaſion was the dif- 
pute that aroſe among the 'a apoſtles who of them ſhould be the 
greateſt [z]. It is not conceivable that ſuch a diſpute could have 
been, had they known that our Lord had appointed Peter to be 
their ſpiritual governor.. But if it ſhould be thought poſſible, that 
in the warmth of their ambition, they ſhould have forgotten our 
Lord's directions upon that ſubject, yet it is not to be conceived 
that our Lord himſelf ſhould not Ks taken this occafion to re- 
- peat and reinforce them on their minds, when their acquieſcence 
about' them would he of very great importance to the peace of his 
church, and to the regular propagation and ſubſiſtence of his re- 
ligion in the world. It would have been very natural that our 
Lord, after having reproved their ambition, and declared what 
ſuperiority they ought not to affect, ſhould have mentioned ſome- 
what about that authority which he did intend to veſt in St. Pe- 
ter. But of this not a word is ſaid, nor the leaſt intimation given 
by any of the evangeliſts; not even by st. Luke, who places one 
of theſe diſputes on the ſame day. when our Saviour was ſeized by 
8 | - the, Jews. . Inſtead of then werde Bri x of St. Peters 
| PE peculiar ſup periority, our Lord Fade aff poſtles that they 
tho uld ft on thrones udging the t Teſts 4570 of Hal ry al, without 
zutimating that there ſhould be any difference in the dignity or 
authority of any of thoſe thrones. "This might be naturally taken 
' to imply, that there ſhould not be any ee Nr w_ 
while on earth. as to their ſpititual authority. 1 ni : 
Arx is true, that Peter had always ſome diftinAion (hens 0 
bim by bur Savibiit and Tome: precelenty” among the apoſtles, for 


(z] Mark ix. 34+ IL Matt. xix. 28. 
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© ceafons; with which we are not well acquainted. -Biit bur Lord's 
treating him with this perſonal regard, Was a thing far different | 
from appointing: him to be a governor or ſuperintendent over the 
apoſtles themſelves in ſpiritual matters. Had he intended to have 
done this, he would certainly have declared and ſpecified the na- 
ture of that office, as far as would have been neceflary ; as it muſt 

have been in ſome degree, becauſe it was a matter intirely new, 

and the extent of it not to be diſcovered by natural reaſon; But dur 
Lord's ſilence is not the only argument for his not intending to 

grant ſuch a ſupremacy to St. Peter. The ſame thing may be 
inferred, from his having actually given the higheſt -ſpiritual - 
powers requiſite to the founding and governing a church, to all 
the apoſtles alike. This he evidently did, when he firſt ſent 
them out to preach the Goſpel [5], when he gave them the power —_ 
of binding and looſing cl, and, afterwards, when he gave them =_ 
the power of forgiving fins [d]. He told them all alike that þe "MN 
would be with them to the end of the world [eli and that they ſhould 
all be baptiſed, that is, ſhould receive the power of the boly Ghoſt [f}, 
which was to guide them into all truth gl, and to be endued | | 14 
with power, i. e. miraculous power, from on high[h]. 'Accord- | 
ingly on the day of pentecoſt [7] the appearance of a ton 1gue of 1 
fire ſate; without a; inction, upon each of them; and ver, 4. | 
they were All filled with the holy Spirit, and ſpake with tongues, 
and ver. 42 43, they all taught and did miracles. 
 AccoRDING to the powers thus equally conferred, the apoſtles, 
after | our Lord's deceaſe, plainly acted upon a foot of equality 
among themſelves as we ſee by what paſſed | in the ifterably of 
apoſtles and'elders at Jeruſalem upon the "queſtion about circum- 
cifing the Gentile converts [4]. ' St. James then ſpoke with as 
much ap ce of authority, as St. Peter, and the decree was 
made in "the' name of all the apoſtles, elders and brethren, ver. 23, 


without any ne mention or e St. Peter, whic 


«a 


2.51 S £11 831191111 11. g 
(3) Matt, x. I. Mark vi. 7. Lake b ix. 1. 8 Mate. xvii. 18. [d] Jobs XxX, 23 
le] Matt, xxviii. 19. [f] As i. 5. Luke iii. 16. | (s] John xvi. 1s 
[5] Luke XXIV. 49. | [7] AQsÞ, 3. [#} Ads xv | 
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citual governor among them. { i 4414 uk : 

Non did St. Peter, or they, on athet eech A 
a any thing, from which ſuch his authority eould-juſtly be in- 
. ferred. The office of a church governor would probably have 
conſiſted in determining where churches ſhould be formed, and to 
whom they ſhould be committed, what method and order {hould 
be uſed in divine ſervice, what forms ant times of prayer, what 
compliances ſhould be uſed in regard to the prejudices of Yr! Jews 
and Gentiles z it would have been exerted by his inflicting cenſures 
himſelf, and receiving appeals from others, with. various ſuch 
points; and if St. Peter had been known to be a church- governor, 
applications of this fort muſt have been made to him. He muſt 
have taken occaſion to ſhew and exert his governing character and 
authority; but he neither did any thing of this nature himſelf, nor 
did the other apoſtles, in any part of their conduct, at all acknow- 
ledge or intimate that they were ſubordin ate to, or dependent up- 
on, him. St. Paul, when, Eph. iv, 7. he is enumerating the per- 
ſons to whom God had committed the government of the 
church, ſays nothing of any governor in chief; on the contrary, 
he declares that he himſelf was no way inferior 77 to St. Peter, 
St. James or the chief of the apoſtles. And, indeed, he was ſo far 
hs ſhewing any. ſubmiſſion to St. Peter, that ip regard to the 
conduct to be obſerved towards the Gentile converts [m], he with- 
ſtood. him to his face, and openly reproved him before all. This 
behaviour of St. Paul, without any mention of, or ſalvo to, St. 
Peter's ſupremacy would have been not compatible with it; and, 
therefore, ſince nothing was ſaid of it, on this trying occaſion, ei- 
ther by St. Peter, or by any other perſon, we may juſtly ach 
that Peter had not really any ſuch ſupremacy, 

Tuxsx are confiderations of ſuch moment againſt che Romiſh 
claim of i it, that the arguments ought to be yery ſtrong i in order to 
outweigh them. Let us then examine what arguments the Roma- 
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Id W. On rbeLifertyrecoverdeontaRegph of England, &c. arg. 
One of tham is drawn from Matt. xvi, 18, where our Lord- 
cells Peten a rock, and pen this rock, he ſays, I will built my. 


church, Thus, according to the Romaniſts, imports, that he would 


make him a ſpiritual governor as well over the apoſtles them— 
ſelves, as over all other Chriſtiang. But this cannot be ed 
either from the circumſtances in which this promiſe was made, or 

the terms in which it was expreſſed: It was made on fu. 5 
St. Peter's having profeſſed his belief, that, Igſus war the Son of 
Cod, ver. 16. This. confeſſion, probably, all the other apoſtles 

were ready to have made, as well as he; for they: all had actually 
made the ſame before, on another occaſion u]. And, : therefore,” 
his making it now could hardly be a reaſon for our Lord to conſet 


ſo peculiar an authority upon him. Indeed, as he ſpoke in the 


name of the reſt; he was, in ſome meaſure, diſtinguiſned from 
them; and, therefore, our lord alluding to his name, ſignifying: a 
rock, mentions only him as being deſigned for a foundation: to 
his church. But, that the other apoſtles alſo were meant to be 
joined with him in this foundation; appears frbm St. Paul's hav- 
ing ſaid [ol, that the church was-built upon the apoſtles, in the 


plural number ; and withal, upon the 2 II which latter ex- 


preſſion ſhews,. that it was to be built upon the doctrine or preach- 
ing of the apoſtles; and the ſpiritual Jeruſalem [p}, or church of 
Chriſt, is repreſented as a wall having twelve foundations, upon, 


which were beritten tlie names of the twelye apoſtles of the lamb. "— 
This'implies; that the chureh was built equally/ on them all! 


| Acain, the Romaniſts alledge, that our Saviour oremiſed to 
give to Peter the ah. the kingdom of heaven Ig], which ſame pro- 
miſe he did hot make to any of the other apoſtles. Now it is 
true, that this promiſe was not made in the very ſame terms to 
any of them; but all the ſame. that were contained in it, 
were granted as fully to them; as to him. The metaphor of the 
keys ſignified a commiſſion to preach the Goſpel, to declare the 
terms of ſalvation, to admit H into the * by baptiſm,. 
with e alſo to exclude them, When they believe, or act, 


[#] Matt. Av: 33. 01 5 © ſo] Erber ü. 20. Lol Apoe: d. 10, 14. 
12] Matt. xvi. 19. e 1 e 
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of St. Luke's Goſpel, wherein our Saviour tells Peter, that he had 


of Rome in ſucceſſion? There is not the leaſt intimation of this in 
the holy Scripture, which, in a matter of ſuch importance would 
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2miſs, from the viſible communion of it, by ſpiritual'-cenſures 
rightly inflicted, and to reſtore them again upon their repentance. 
Now, probably, all theſe powers were contained in that of binding 
and looſing, which ſignified what Peter was to do with the keys. 
See Whitby, Com. vol. i. p. 149. And this power of binding and 
loofing was conferred upon all the apoſtles, as well as on Peter [7]. 
The only circumſtance that ſeems intended to be peculiar to Peter, 
was, that he was to have the honour of firſt preaching the Goſpel 
to the Gentiles, as he did to Cornelius and his friends J]. 
' ANOTHER paſſage alledged for St. Peter's ſupremacy is where our 
Lord faid to Peter only, Feed my lambs, and my ſheep[t]. From whence 
the Romaniſts infer, that he had a ſuperior: and peculiar commiſ- 
ſion given him to that purpoſe. But this is, in no degree, proba- 
ble; fince the other apoſtles had all the ſpiritual powers requiſite 
for that purpoſe as well as Peter, The words were, in all ap- 
pearance, meant only as an exhortation to him as repreſentative of 
the reſt, that they ſhould all diſcharge the great duty. of feeding 
the church. Though, probably, Peter's having thrice denied our 
Lord juſt before, might occaſion this charge to be more particu- 
hrly addiefled to hn. «ð? od noe Tru 
T xx Romaniſts infiſt further upon the 32d verſe of the 22d chap. 


prayed for him, that his faith might not fail. This does not im- 
ply, that his faith ſhould not actually fail, but rather the poſſibi- 
lity and danger that it might; and how does- this imply the grant 
of authority ? M00 Ted 29%; Tinto dp ons, 
Trzse preceding texts, which are all che Romaniſts offer, are 
far from proving any governing ſuperiority of St. Peter over the 
other apoſtles, - But if there had been any ſuch in St. Peter him- 
ſelf, how would it follow, that it was to be continued in any other 
herſon, not an apoſtle, after Peter's Ark, efpecially in the biſhops 


certainly have been given in order to prevent diſputes, cc. 
I Mate, i. 16. .J. Afts *. 2. [7] John xi. 1% 


dtv. ben eee KG Ms gde 2 
Bur the filetice of the Scripture is not the only argument agaluft 


the divine inſtitution of a primacy, which, the Fol fee tend 6 
for in the biſhop of Rome as ſucceſſor of St. Peter. They affirm, 
that, in virtue of fucceeding to this primacy of St. Peter, the 
biſhop of Rome hath à divine right of flagiilar and peculiae in- 
ſpection over the 'whole church, of taki Fate that the other 
biſhops, in all parts of it, ſhould keep to tlie true Faith, and ob- 
ſerve the canons—of cenſuring tho trahſgreffors, of ſuttittionitig 
the other biſhops to councils when he fees , and of ex- 
comm them if they refuſe to come, But would Chrift, 


es have inſtitated fch 4 primary in the ges of Rote 


or his apoſtl | 
with deſigh thit it ſhould” be of continuance, without 


perpetital 
giving any notice ot thtiniation of it in the Scriptiite; ſpecially, 
when hh does not, in the teaſon of things, any neceflity, 
for ſuch an inſtitution ? The reaſon given by 


or even expediency, 
ſome, 'viz; , that the primaey of the biſhop” of Rome was in- 
e tended to expreſs the unity of the or epiſcopacy, 


« and that he was deſigned to be as's of union among 
«« them,” ſeems to be, if at al ineligible vet, at leaſt, not af 
ſufficient weight in ſuch a caſe. 

Bur without enlarging much ta ediifating thals abou; there 
is a decifive argument ' againſt the divine inſtitution of ſuch a pri- 
macy in the 'biſhop of Rome, or any other. It is, that, if there 
had been ſuch a divine inſtitution of the primacy, it muſt have 
been deſigned to remain perpetually, whatever circumſtances that 
church might'come to be in. But this' could not be our Lord's 
intention, for he declared that bis Higdon was not of this world u]. 
. e. he did not intend to break in upon the right or authority of 
the civil ſovereigns. But this he muſt have done, had he inſtitut - 
ed ſuch a cy to remain in the See of Rome; for it might 
cafily happen; that ſome of the biſhops," hein che biſhop of 
Rome, in virtue of his primaey, might call to his council, might 
be ſubjects of different ſovereigns, who might forbid their biſhops 
N ne ns Ald pr council. in es eſs, the biiops,” 
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if they obeyed. their primate of Rome, muſt be under a neceſſity 


precedency, ſhould be ſettled among the Chriſtian biſhops. When 


the other We of the province,” an appeal lay from the Nin 
wt | Og, — 
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of diſobeying their civil ſovereign. But, ſuch a breach on the au- 
thority of civil ſovereigns, there is no reaſon to think: our Sav our 
intended to make, as it was not neceſſary to the ſuhſiſtepce of his 
religion in the world, and was contrary to his own. declaration 
about the nature of his kingdom. He could not, therefore, inſti- 
tute a primacy of ſuch a nature as the Rar ig pretend, either i in 
the church of Rome, or in any other. 


WuArEVvER precedency or ſuperiority the biſhop of ien oh 
tained, over other biſhops, muſt. have been deriyed wholly. from 
human appointment, either. eccleſiaſtical or civil, or both toge- 


ther. And there was, indeed, an expediency that ſome: order, or 


converts were made, to any confiderable number, in any city, 
biſhop with Preſbyters were ſet. over them in things ſpiritual, for 
the care, inſtruction, and government of them. And it Was &x+ 
pedient that, hen theſe particular churches grew. to he nume 
rous in a province, they ſhould not be quite independent of each 
other, which would have been greatly to their diſadyantage, en- 
compaſſed, as they were, with perſecuting enemies. It might be 
even needful, that the governors of them ſhonld ſometimes meet 
together, in order to mutual advice, ſupport, and.condolation;, and 
for the preſervation of due order and diſeipline among them. In 
theſe meetings it was neceſſary that ſome -precedency! ſhould | be 
Gtaled, among the biſhops; and this precedency Was naturally 
given to thole; biſhops, hoi pręſided ,qver che Chriſtians in the 
greater cities: of the ſeyerat. provinces 2; One ſuch rity: there was 
in each province, in Which a Roman governor xeſided, and en 
niſtred juiſtce, &. on account of which, circumſtance, there v 
greater reſogt of all perſons zo. it, ant it was accounted. of gr TEE: 
dignity :.: To che qiſtop. f cthisi city it aS thought proper to give 
the precetlangy among the hiſhopę ef the province: ge e 
pointed to preſide in their provineial meetings for conſultation 
and diſpateh of the buſineſs. that aroſe in, or concerned, the parti- 
cular churches of the province. To him, as Metropolitan, with 


= 
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and coriſift6ry of each church: And he, with ae 
aſſiſtance, had the right of ordaining particular biſhops, and in- 


ſtalling them, after they had been elected or approved by the peo- 
ple of their particular churches. This plan of government obtain- 
ed pretty early in the church ;-ſome traces of it appear in the ſecond 
century; and if it had been duly and regularly adhered to, it 
might have heen very conducive'to produoe good effects. But this 
Vas prevented by the diſproportioned exaltation of the biſhop of 
Rome above all the reſt. Several circumſtances contributed to 
this exaltation: That biſhoprick had been founded by the two 
chief apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul, who both are ſaid to have 
ſuffered martyrdom there; and the faith, which they had plant- 
ed, was, in the firſt ages, well preſerved in that church, of which 
alſo many of the earlieſt biſhops had likewiſe died for the faith of 
bony On theſe accounts, a good deal of reſpect was paid to it; 
but the thing that contributed moſt to the great increaſe of it's 
aN power, and influence, was, the ſupereminent grandeur of 
Rome, the moſt potent and wealthy city then in the world, and 
the ſeat of almoſt univerſal empire. The biſhop there being at 
the head of a numerous church, the oblations and other revenues 
from the people were ſo large, as to he ſufficient for the mainte- 
nance of a number of clergy after the empire became Chriſti- 


an, and afforded funds for the hoſpitable reception of any biſhops 


or clergy that came thither in diſtreſs from other places, even 
during the times of perſecution. The biſhops of that city' having 
the eaſieſt acceſs to the emperors and their miniſters, had accord- 
ingly a proportionable influence in many affairs. As there was 
the greateſt reſort to that city, of Chriſtians as well as others, 
from all parts of the empire, he had the beſt opportunities {of 
knowing the ſtate of the churches in all the provinces; he had in- 
formation hou/ the faith and the diſcipline was generally obſerved, 
on which account he was frequently conſulted by other -biſhops, 

and ſent them directions about various points: And the biſhops 


of that See, after having been for ſome” time: uſed to do this, by 


degrees claimed a right to do it, to give their arbitrations and de- 


OE * of difference between biſhops, and required a ſub- 
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others, were ſtrongly oppoſed by the council of 


miſſion to them. They took it ill-that any churches ſhould differ 
from theirs in any circumſtance of the worſhip. Pope Victor pro- 
coeded ſo far, as to excommunicate the eaſtern churches for not 
Eaſter as the church of Rome did. Pope Stephen quar- 
relled with the chutches of Africa, aud others, for rebaptizing 
thoſe who had been baptized by heretics ; and, at length, — 
church to have the final judgment and decifion of all 
affairs upon appeals that were to be made to them from all parts 
of the church. And though theſe encroachments, where they had 
no real authority, were not taken well by the churches, or per- 
e ee wie! ee aa uſurpation, (as 
St. Baſil, Firmilian, and St. Cyprian) yet they were countenanced 
and ſupported in theſe practices by the council of Sardica, which 
granted them authority to order a rehearing after the ſentence of 
a provinciat council, in ſome caſes, even beyond the bounds of 
thoſe, that were called the Suburbicary churches, which were 


all that were at finſt under the j ion of the hiſhop of Rome, 
conſidered only as a Metropolitan. Theſe proceedings of the popes 


were farther ſupported, by a law made by the emperor Gratian, 
A. D. 378. 379» in which be declares, that whatever biſhop 
«« is condemned by the judgment of pope Damaſus, aſſiſtod by fix 
or ſeven. biſhops, and yet perſiſts to retain his See, ſhall be 
60 12 by the proper Civil; officers, to repair e ger 
proſecution, &c. | 
* the pope, called . ben is. AD, tig obteidad f 6b 
ſtronger reſcript from the emperor Valentinian W- III. againſt 
Hilary, biſhop of Arles, by whom he was appoſed;” 
InnzBD, it is true, even after this law, that N tene and 
at which 
St. Auſtin was preſent, and many other bithops, who would not 
ſubmit. to the demand of the biſbap of Rome, that he might be 
appealed to aſter a judgment paſſed by a provincial council, and 
wrote. a ſharp. lettar t9 him. now extant, remonſtrating the 
groundleſſneſs and iniquity of his proceeding. 

Bur that unhappy church was ſoon after ruined by the irrup- 
nnn, 
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forced to ſubmit, as that of Milan, in Italy had done before, to the 
authority -of the pope ; which went on increaſing; till, by the 1 7 
donation of the temporal patrimony of St. Peter, and the other 

ſupport that See received from Pepin and his ſon Charlemaign, 

it became above any eccleſiaſtical oypoſition or controul ; pretend- 

ing that both as ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and by the ſanction of 
temporal authority of the Roman emperor, the pope was at the 
head of all.ecclefiaſtical affairs, and might judge of, Arne e & 
them as he thought fit. 

Now though the. canons of the church * en 0 
ſufficient to give him ſuch a right, yet, perhaps, the imperial 
laws might do it, in in regard that the had made the civil 
eſtabliſhment. But then it is alſo true, that thoſe imperial laws - 
were no longer in force for this purpoſe than the empire itſclf. 
ſubſiſted. When that was broke in pieces, the ſeveral kings of: 
the kingdoms,. which roſe out of its ruins, might have made- 
what alterations and abridgments they thought fit in the biſhop: 
of Rome's eccleſiaſtical authority, in their relpetive dominions. 
But none of theſe princes. did any thing of moment in this mat- 
ter; moſt of them were too ignorant and ſuperſtitious 2. They, in j 1 
general, ſubmitted to the claims the biſhops of Rome made to an | 
authority, not only of ſettling articles of faith; and of judging of | 
every thin Nw in oppoſition to them, but every thing that re- 
hated to religious worthip and. diſcipline, and to all tranſgreſſions | 
relating to them, by clergymen, and even by laymen every where. 
They claimed 2 right to nominate: biſhops, and to fix the ex- 
tent of their dioceſes, and even to of the tevenues of them. 9 
To give exemptions. from their authority, in favour of other reli-. 1 it 
gious foundations of their own or approwing, and to. | _ 
oblige the ſubjects. of the ſeyeral ſovereigns to go out of their 1 | 
dominions, to, .cquncils, We ſee-inſtances of all theſe in | 
the time of our Saxon. kings, who hardly oppoſed them in any [| 
thing, except in the caſe of archbiſhop Wilfrid, and even in that, 
the See of Rome at length carried its point. William the Con- | 
queror, indeed, though favoured: in his. enterpriſe againſt this na- 4 
tion, . the OS Os yet- ſhewad- a e or E A 
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to reſiſt, if there ſhould be occaſion : And his ſon and ſueceſſor 
William Rufus yet more, in his conteſts with archbiſhop. An- 
ſelm. But Henry I, on account of his diſputable title to the 
crown, was forced to give way; and Stephen alſo, who for 75 
ſame reaſon was obliged to ſubmit to the inſolence of the po 
legate. But Henry II, having a better title, and as good a Pirie) 
contended ſtrongly with archbiſhop Becket, about the articles of 
Clarenden, and for a time gained his point; though, after the 
death of archbiſhop Becket, which the pope imputed to him, he 
was forced to give them up again and undergo a ſhameful pen- 
ance, His fon John, was ſtill more hardly uſed, being "himſelf 
excommunicated,” and the realm put under an interdict by the 
| pope, till the king ſubmitted to reſign his crown, and made it 

tributary to the pope. And his fon Henry III. ſuffered all the 
clergy to be made ſo, to an extremely oppreſſive degree. They 
could hardly live upon their ſpiritual incomes, ſo reduced as they 
were by payments to Rome, and the beſt of the preferments 
the pope diſpoſed of to biſhops and others of his own court, who 
never reſided, nor, if they had, did they know any thing of the 
language, ſo that they were unable to inſtruct the people, who 
were at once deprived of their ſpiritual food and of their tempo- 
ral wealth, We find doleful complaints of theſe oppreſſions and 
abuſes in Matt. Paris. But in that reign the nation began to be 
in ſome degree ſenſible of them, and their devotion and affec- 
tion to the See of Rome began to decreaſe. - Some gentlemen 
combined, and made a general ſeiſure and ſpoil of all the effects 
that | belonged. to the Italians, which, though Henry III. diſ. 
avowed, yet he was thought to have connived at it. But ſo ter- 
rible was the power of the pope at that time, on account of what 
he had done to other princes, that this timid king owned he 
dared not oppoſe it. However, happily for this'nation, his ſon 
Edward I. was of a different ſpirit. When the pope had forbid 


the clergy to contribute any thing to the public ſervice, and they 

were ſuperſtitious enough to obey him rather than the king, the 

latter locked up all their barns, and, ſoon after, holding a parlia- 

ment without them, he put them out of his protection. He made 

one of his ſubjects abjure the realm for bringing 1 in a bull of ex- 
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communication from the pope againſt another ſubject. Coke th 
Rep. He ſeized the. temporalties of the. archbiſhop of York, for 
not admitting a clerk into a benefice which the pope. had before 
filled by proviſion, and, in the 2;th of this reign, a ſtatute was 
made againſt the pope's: giving benefices to Aliens. 
Bur the ſtatutes. aboveraentioned were leſs effectual than-they 
ought to have been, by the connivances of our kings at the non- 
execution of them; ſo that ſtill appeals to Rome were proſecuted, 
with great expence, delay, and. vexation to the ſubject: Great ſums 
went out of the kingdom for bulls, diſpenſations, &c. from 
Rome: Many ſtrangers were permitted to enjoy, and be non- re- 
ſident upon, benefices here, to the great damage of the people; the 
pope's legates were permitted to enter and exerciſe judicial power, 
and they, with the Monks, were the great occaſions of * rigo- 
tous proceedings againſt heretics, an all occaſions. 

Tuns things, if they, had been the only ones, were 6 great 
grievances, that the nation had a right to reſurm them, and to 
throw off all correſpondence, with the Pepe of Rome if he refuſed 
to conſent to it. 

Bur, as I baye ſhewn i in che firſt andi in the petenz wag, ——_ 
Were: other yet ſtxonger xcaſgns, Which obliged. us to leave the, 
communion of that church, when. we faw it perſiſted. to impoſe 
an us the belief and practice of ſome things utterly unlawful. 
Our ſeparation from it was then both lawful and neceſſary, and, 
we are ſtill. under a, ſtrong, obligation. to continue. it while the 


terms of her communion remain. as they are. And, even though 


they ſhould be altered ſo as that we might. lawfully comply with 
them, yet, I have. ſhewn, we ſhould be under no obligation af ſo. 
doing; becauſe, the authority which that, See exerciſed. anciently 
over, this. kingdom, having no foundation in the. Scripture, ſtood 
only upon ccc leſiaſtical; canons or cuſtoms, , or. imperial edicts, 
which were no longer obligatory to this nation, than we thought 
fit to admit them: And as we are now' happily delivered from 
them, we have great reaſon to ſtand faſt in the liberty with Which 
the divine providende hath made us free, and not be again er- 
tangled with that yoke of bondage which Was ſo long heavy upon 


our deluded anceſtors, 


TRACT. 
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TRACT V. 


ths er ti the objeftions to the ill uſe which, it is deed bas 


been made, o he A es with th 
See of Rome. 


HE reaſons which induced ths king aa hae of 
England to throw off the yoke of the See of Rome, and 
refume the Chriſtian liberty of judging in all matters of religi- 
on, have been ſhewn in the foregoing tracts. It is requifite now, 
that anſwers ſhould be given to thoſe objections, that have been 
ſuggeſtedd by the. abbot of L. and others of his church, 
concerning the ill uſe we have als of the liberty we gained, by 
having broke with the See of Rome. In the firft place then they 
charge us with ſacrilege, for having taken away the lands and 
tithes that have been conſecrated to God, and for ſtill retaining 
them in lay-hands. They alledge, that it is plainly a dictate of 
natural reafon, that men may conſecrate things to the more parti- 
cular ſervice of God. As being the maker and preſerver of the 
world, and lord paramount of all things in it, he needs no do- 
nation to make any thing his; yet, as he has given the temporary 
uſe of them to mankind, therefore, when they devote and folemn- 
ly ſet apart any of the things, which by his gift are theirs, to 
his honour and ſervice, he may, by fach donations, be conceived 
to acquire, as it were, a new in them, which he may 
be willing to accept and retain. That he would do this, all na- 
tions have thought: To this purpoſe Seneca very well ſays, that 
all things indeed belong to the gods, but all are not dedicated to 
them: has place in thoſe things only, which religion 
has appropriated to the deity [al. And this: belief of 
mankind is confirmed by many paſſages of the. holy Scripture [#]. 
Upon theſe grounds the Scripture” conſiders the: taking . 


14] Sacrum facrove ; commendatum qui cleplrit rapleitque, nend ef Cic. 
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-OF SPIRITUAL: LIBERTY. Se. 225 
things thus conſecrated. to God, as a robbing of God; and reck- 
ons it to be a crime not leſs heinous than idolatty. Now the 
lands and tithes, of which the church of England Was deprived 1 
at the pretended reformation, had been with the greateſt folem- | 

nity devoted 'to God, by thoſe perſons who had a fall right to do 
it. This appears from all our hiſtorians, and our lawyers * ac» 
knowledge it; and therefore the taking them away from the 
church was plainly ſacrilegious, and utterly indefenſible: No- 
thing but repentance and reſtitution to the utmoſt of our power 7 
will procure the pardon of this national fin. | In anſwer to this 
charge, thus made by Romiſh authors, we freely allow, th at 
things may be conſecrated to God, as well under the Goſpel; as 
under the natural or Moſaic law; and that the donors of church 
lands and tithes, who made thoſe donations with due ſolemnity, 
had an intention of devoting the things to God's ſervice for per- 
petuity ; but we deny that all things ſo conſecrated to God, do 
thereby always become really his property, oj far as to be for ever 
afterwards unalienable to other uſes. May it not be ſaid with 
truth, that no private perſon, nor even ſovereign, can conſecrate 
things to God, beyond the life of the perſons conſecrating? He 
has no right in them farther, and therefore cannot give them 
to God for any farther time; ſucceeding ſovereigns and legiſla- 
tors will Bae the ſame right to diſpoſe of them that he has; 
now God cannot be ſuppoſed to accept of more right in them 
than the donor had to offer. It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that 
no legiſlators, at any particular time, had a right fo far to conſe- 
crate any lands, as to put them out of the power of future legi- 
lators ; ſucceeding ones would always have the ſame right as they 
to judge whether theſe lands were really diſpoſed of for the ſer- 
vice of God and the public; for if the things ſo conſecrated, be 
not really conducive to the ſervice of God, and the- intereſt of re- 
ligion, then it is juſtly preſumable, that ho never accepts them at 
all. Or if they be conducive at firſt to his ſervice, but afterwards, 
by a change of circumſtances, become unſerviceable or detrimental: 
to religion, it is then in like manner Juſtly to be preſunied, 
Ls pay Sides up his title and intereſt in them; and any ſuc- 
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ceeding legiſlature has a right to reſume them. Now on theſe 
grounds, we may judge of the alienation of the lands that belong- 
ed to the abbĩes, and other ſuch monaſtic ſocieties in England. 
Moſt of theſe were founded at firſt in ſuperſtition, upon falſe no- 
tions of the. efficacy of maſſes and prayers for the relief of per. 
ſons out of - purgatory ; theſe notions were invented and encour- 
aged by the monks; ſo that the validity of the original donation, 
grounded upon falſe facts and 43 Fc and ſupported by 
ſtories of apparitions and miracles, might juſtly be queſtioned. 
To which conſideration, we. muſt add, that they were increaſ- 
ed to ſuch a number, as to be difadyantageous to the civil welfare 
of the nation, and detrimental even to religion itſelf. | 

By the 13th-ceatury after Chriſt, the clergy of this realm were 
poſſeſſed of a third part of the lands it contained. This engaged 
too many to enter into the monaſtic life, in which they were 
uſeleſs to the defence and commerce of the nation, which was 
thereby much weakened. Of this Bede was ſenfible in his time, 
and therefore propoſed, in his epiſtle to arch - biſhop Egbert, 
that ſome courſes might be taken with the religious na which 
increaſed. then too faſt ; they were likely ta hurt the nation, by 
diminiſhing its military force, and hindering the adyancement of 
its trade, by the vaſt quantity of treaſure which. lay dead there. 

BvT (they; were alſo greatly detrimental, to religion itſelf, in 
ſome caſes, by. their; 8 immoralities 3 and yet more by their 
inventing, propagating, and keeping up, often; by tricks and im- 
poſturcs, felfc- and. ſuperſtitious notions o 1792 tending to de- 
lude men 0 rely up wrong practices, and to corrupt their mo- 
rats ;. for the monks. always, eſpauſed the iateteſt of the popes 
againſt the princes and hiſhopes, voor. groom of: defending the the 
— church. 8K 

As the mopks; found their. gy LA" is theſe notions 
it would not haue bean. poſſible to. have Hanghh them. of froen 
as long 
2s thoſe ſocieties had remained: Nox would it have been leſs dif- 
feult to have ſuppreſſad the papal. influence; and authority, of 


whith they e the principal * 3-andi they ſupported it ſo 
| powerfully, 
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powerfully, as often to diftreſs: the kings and tho biſhops of this 
nation as well as of others, by ſuggeſting; to the popes the thought 
of obtaining the ſupreme temporal, as well as ſpiritual dominiom 
in Europe; but no one who judges: rightly: of the true intereſt = 
of religion, can-think it would have been deſirable; that the popes 
ſhould have compatied: this: point, or even that the clergy ſhould 
have continued to enjoy the: fame 'wealth! and power they them 
had in England. This would naturally have drawn upon therm 
envy and itt will, from many among the laity, who would have 
been defirons to leffen their grandeur; This was attempted ſe- 
veral times before the reformation; the kings: then protected 
them, but: couldi not! have done it long; under this: free conſtitu- 
tion, the lazty; muſt at length have been tos hard for them. The 
only way for the clergy: to ſupport themſelves, offectually, as well 
as to do good in a free nation, is to make themſelves 
and beloved by the laity;; anch the beſti wuν to do this, is not to 
carry on & ſeparate ĩntereſt from them, but to make it plainly ap- 
pear that they deſire to do them good in their ſpiritual intereſt. 
and to he upon the ſame bottom with other ſubjects, and to con- 
cur with them in promoting the common temporal welfare of the 
ſtate. This; indeed, the Proteſtant: clergy have ſtrong: motives to 
do, and none of: any weight to the contrary ; attempts, or plain 
deſigns; to aggrandize themſelves too much, would prove ruinous 
to them. No ſince the like ill effects muſt have hen produced 
had the clergy continued in the ſame obnoxiousrftate-of grandeur 
and-wealth, that: they were in before therreformation;; and as the 
continuance of? the monaſteries would have greatly contributed: toi 
the continuance of falſe! doctrine, ſuperſtition! and ſpititual ſerri- 
tude at leaſt; if not of temporal too; theſe account ĩt was 
certainly for the, real intereſt uf the nation, and even oſ the Chri- 
ſtian religion "itſelf, that the clergy ſhould loſt ſame of that 
wealth, which had been ſo improperly heapod upon them. And 
this being the caſe; it was juſtly ſuppoſeabſe, that God, who al- 
ways wills that to be done Which is really beſt, was not diſpoſed 
to retain an r of his in thoſe lands, which might 
n ariſen from their oonſerration, but was diſpoſed to approve 

a We No 0 ſuch 


legiſlators had a right, at the e fe to avs Fry gee 
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ſuch an alienation: of them as was then expedient - By conſe- 
quence, the legiſlature had ſufficient authority to make ſuch an 
alienation. It would, indeed, have been right, at that time, as 
biſhop Latimer adviſed, to have applied ſome of theſe lands to acts 
of charity, and to foundations for promoting learning: Such foun- 
dations were then much wanted; but this want has fince that 
time been ſufficiently ſupplied ; there have been more works of 
real charity and publie good done ſince the reformation, than there 
had been for ſeveral ages before it. The thing that was at that 
time the leaſt defenſible, and may ſeem to affect us moſt at pre- 
ſent, was the alienation of the great tithes of very many pariſhes 
into lay- hands; this was to the diſadvantage of religion, and, in all 
appearance, contrary to the intention of its bleſſed - author, by 
whoſe inſpiration St. Paul determined, that, as the Jewiſh prieſts 
lived of the altar, ſo the Chriſtian clergy ſhould live of the Goſ- 
pel ; that is, they ſhould have proper maintenance from © thoſe 
they taught. Accordingly the primitive Chriſtians gave even more 
largely than the tenth of their income to that purpoſe.” By their 
example, our Saxon anceſtors determined to apply the tenth part 
of the product of their lands to the maintenance of the /clergy; 
this was done with the moſt ſolemn forms, and confirmed by ſe- 
veral ſucceeding princes. Now ſince the dedication of a tenth part 
of the product of the land, for the maintenance of Gods miniſters, 
was a thing fit in itſelf to be done; ſince our kings and parliaments 
had a full right to make the dedication; firice they actually made 
it, and the grant, as being reaſonable, has been very oſten con- 
firmed: by the legiſlature; ſince it always continued to be as rea- 
ſonable, Me as much for the ſervice of religion, as it was at firſt, 
under all theſe circumſtances ; cam it juſtly be thought, that — 


theſe tithes into lay- hands? af 7 | 

Tux chief pretence upon which it was ce was, that theſe 
tithes had. been unduly appropriated to religious houſes, and might 
therefore be juſtly taken away as well as theis lands; but it ought 
to have been conſidered, that this appropriation had been made 


pay by the popes, who had no ke 1 9 to make it, and 
i who, 
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who, indeed, greatly injured che paroghial.oletgy;.by ſo doing; to 
theſe latter, therefore, the tithes ought to have been reſtored at 

the reformation, eſpecially when they loſt a great part of their 
income, by the ſuppreſſing of maſſes and obits, &c. the contrary: 
courſe to which, of giving theſe tithes into the hands of lay- men, 

was certainly a blemiſh, which, I muſt own, I cannot undertake: 
to juſtify. However, do not preſume to determine that the 90 
vernment ſins in permitting them to be held, or that the gen- 
tlemen, poſſeſſed of theſe tithes, are guilty of ſin in holding them, 

and great miſchiefs and confuſions might follow if theſe bargains 
were ſet aſide; for, this reaſon, even the popiſti olergy, in Queen 
Mary's time, conſented; by a ſolemn act, that the” poſſeſſors of 
theſe tithes ſhould continue to keep them, and in ſo doing, they 
muſt have ſuppoſed: that Ged would conſent to it too, which, in- 
deed, there may be ſome grounds to preſume; but then it muſt 
alſo be ſuppoſed, that however God may excuſe the poſſeſſors of 
theſe 3 for retaining the main part of them,” he will expect 
that there ſhould be ſome competent allowance made out of them 

to the yicar, ho does the duty. With this charge or burthen they 
were at firſt given; and though the biſhops may not now have 
the power by law, as they formerly had, to cauſe ſuch an allow - 
ance to be made to the vicar, yet the Proprietors ought to think 
themſelves obliged in conſcience to do it, or the parliament is to 
make them do ſomething in this way. Lord Bacon, Reſuſeit. part i. 
p. 188, had reaſon to obſerve, as he does that all parliaments, 
ſince the ay th and 3ſt of Henry VIII, have ſeemed to ſtand oblig- 

ed to God, in conſcience, to do ſomething for the church; but 
it muſt at the ſame. time be allowed, that our nation has gone 
ſome way towards, freeing itſelf from this obligation There is a 
fund ariſing from the firſt fruits and tenths, granted by the late 

Queen Ann and her parliament for this purpo fe; that will in time | 
make ſame bettet ptoviſion for the poor clergy. This fund con- 

liſts of about 1 5000 l. per ann. from whence about 60 livings- 
are augmented eyery year, beſides thoſe that are each year augmenr-: 
ed in conjunction with priuate hene ſactions; and ſo in proceſs of 
d all the ſmall livings in England — LPT 


5 


gen 
too rich; when there is any ground for: ſueb an apprehention, it 
may juſtly be diverted to ſome other purpoſe; but till then, it is 
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—— is ne raseh for the jealouſy” that ſing 
tlemen have. entertained; that this fund will make the” clet iy 


very juſtly: bm een eee ot hg; reforas- 
tion. 5 14 Mo * 35 < 
Pur privy objefibn- of * Romaniſts a 4 
ſtical conſtitution, is made to the want of regularity and compe- 
tent authority; in aur ſacted miniſtry. They: ſay, that it cannot 
have any - real efficacy: to: the: purpoſes: of religion; beoauſe; our 
pretended: holy: orders: have: not been derived, as they. ought to 
have been, and as thoſe. in the church of eee actually 
been, by an uninterrupted: perſonal ſucceſſion of biſkops-and cler- 
gy: from the apoſtles of our, Saviour, i. e. from Himſalf/\ This ſuc- 
.cefſjon,. they Ys Wan eee eee beginning: of the 

For the — then made: as 3 of the dbprives 
ones, and from whom our: orders. have- been: derived, 
would have ban unjuſtly intruded into. their Sees, even if tliey 
had been duly - conſecrated; for tho Catholic biſhaps who- were 
then juſtly; poſſeſſed of thoſe ges, were cauſeloſſ and unjultly 
ejected, and by an incompetent lap authority only ;-and'f6-the new 
ones: could not: haue had a juſt title to: them, ene 
been duly made and conſecrated . biſhop ss 

Bu they were not in reality ſo made or conſterated: For,” in 

Fixe, the pope's.conſent-to ita being done: which: was neceſ- 


fary i in conformity e oats andcanonical right, was not 


obtained or aſæed. 

SECONDLY. thay. were mom: 1 by any” dias who 
themſelves: had really the epiſcopal character, but by a prieſt or 
two in a clandeſtide and:indecent, if not profane, manner; ſo that 
their, epiſcopal” authority vas, in truth, derived only from the 
king's great ſeal, which, though it was thought ſufficient by Cran- 
mer, and ſome others of our principal reformers, will hardly be 
now deemed to be ſo by any good Chriſtian; fuch an original de- 


- 


fect of character and authority can never be made good by ſuch 


2 a length 
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2 length of time as hath paſſed ſince that fact; nor have any of 

their ſucceſſors been really true Engliſh, or Chriſtian biſhiops. 

They likewiſe object to the Proteſtant clergy, their having th . 
improper liberty: of marriage. 75 

ions, I muſt firſt obſerve, that . 

who are faid to have been Catholic biſhops 47 in England, at the 


In anſwer. to theſe objecti 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, were juſtly deprived of the 
Sees they poſſeſſed, not = becauſe they re led to acknowledge 


the Queen's ecclefiaſtial ſuprem acy, whic| they ought to have done, 


as I ſhall prefently ſhew 1 ; ren alfo, on account of ſeveral great 


errors in religion, of which moſt were of a practical 
tranſubſtantiation, the adoration of the hoſt, the ſacrifice of the 


maſs, with the invocation of ſaints and angels; all which I have 


plainly ſhewn to be eontrary to the derlpmaes and which they per- 


vernment had, therefore, a right to de- 


ſiſting to avow, the civil ge 


ptive them of their eccleſiaſtical ſtations and emoluments under 


its eſtabliſhment ;. it needed no authority beſides its own, which 
was entirely competent and ſufficient for thib / purpoſe. 


As the Queen" Had alſo a right to nominate other biſhops to 
He had, indeed, 


facceed them, without an any conſent of the pope. 
by the indolence or connivance of our princes, for a long time 


ſome ancient canons and cuſtoms Hout pointi 
the avthority Which they were we aue I no otherwils 
obligatory ta ns, than av we received than, and which, therefore, 
might be at any time (diſcontinued; and laid aſide by the legifla- 


ture, when they were become detrimental to the nation.  Second- - 


ly, f the pope had had any reat right from thence, yet he would 
have loſt it, aud all other his rights ber tine Ringdbm, by pergſt- 
ing to miaintälß tran(bb{tantiation, and other gros and pernicious - 


ener]; ad Y Ae eee ae Queen- and na- 
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[4] Tra of egen . PREP a: 
l have before ſhewn, that « even upon the foor of the canoas of Mice, or any 


other 


nature, via. 


exerciſed. a pretended right of confirming che nomination, which 
our kings made of perſons who were to be conſccrated biſhops: 
But firſt, he had no other” pretended ground for this right, but 
ng biſhops, - and . 
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tion, or not allowing him' that ſupremiey and juriſdiction hers, 
to which he had no longer any right, farther than tliey would ak 
low it, and which he had uſed, as I have ſhewn, very oppreſlively 
and ill, ſo that it might juſtly have been denied him till he ſniould 
uſe it better. The Queen therefore did rightly, in reſuming and 
exercifing that right of nominating biſhops, which Pad been long 
in the crown of England, as well as in that of others ; hut neither 
ſhe, nor her miniſters, thought that the royal great ſeal Was that 
only which gave thoſe biſhops their ſpiritual authority, or that 
there was not the intervention of any preceding biſhops requiſite 
for that purpoſe. | The repreſentation which the Papiſts make of 
all our reformers, as having erude and falſe notions of eccleſiaſti⸗ 
cal authority, is not true. Arch- -biſhop Cranmer, indeed, and ſome 
others, might not at firſt have quite juſt thoughts of this matterſe]; 
and it is no wonder, conſidering , wich what heat and violence 
things were carried at that time abôut religion; but he afterwards 
corrected his judgment about it, and agreed with thoſe divines of 
that time, who aſſerted, that there was af original and conſtant 
difference between civil power, and eccleſiaſtical authority, which 
{aſt could only be derived from Chriſt and his ſubſtitute ; that i is, 
from the ordination of the latter with the conſent of the people, 
and not from any civil ſovereign merely as ſuch; This was the 
doctrine publiſhed by Henry the Eighth's command, in The inſtitu- 
tion and era + a Chriſtian” man, and which was followed 
by arch-biſhop "Parker, and by Cecil and others, who had the 
chief direction of eccleſiaſtical ba fairs in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. And that Queen herſelf appears to have been of 
this judgment Rom the XXXIX articles, and from her declaration 


Hen pe. * ; 1400 5 A «„ 


Other, Fgtaadcwas:nct wtade e popeꝰs metropolitan or patriarchal juriifion; 
ſa that he had nq right to confirm our biſhops. -- 4 44.9 7G! . 

e] They ſeem; to have thought that the king, merely of himſelf, had authority 
fuffcient to bm all eccleſiaſtical officers, as well as Gil ones; but this authority, 
as I have ſhewn;-does'not originally belong to the ſovereign as ck. The Sorip- 
ture and apoſtolical | inſtitution, as well as the reaſon of things, placed it wholly i in 
other hands, unleſs they conſent to transfer the nomination and right of om. N 


gence to ſovereigns, for as long a time as they wy 15 as Tiles well. 
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about them-publiſhed not long after the beginning of her reigh; 
they might not, perhaps, think that the affair of the uninterrupt- 
ed ſucceſſion of biſhops was of ſo great moment, that, if it could 
not have been had, the want of it would have annulled all eccle- 
Gaſtical miniſtration ; ; but they probably thought, that, as it had 
been an ancient apoſtolical inſtitution, continued and practiſed 
through all ages of the church, it ought, for the fake of regularity, 

order, and peace, to be adhered to as far as poſſible. Accordingly 
they took all the care they could, that the new biſhops, nominat- 
ed by the Queen, ſhould be conſecrated by other biſhops, againſt 
7 50 epiſcopal character, and their having been formerly conſe- 
crated, there could be no juſt exception : : This was the courſe an- 
ciently taken in the ifle of Cy yprus, where the ſuffragan biſhops 
always conſecrated their own metropolitan, and were maintained 
in their right of doing it by the council of Epheſus. | 

Or ſuch. biſhops there was 4a ſufficient number, who were 

willing to aſſiſt in this work; to ſome of whom the Queen di- 
rected her commiſſion and mandate, 0 conſecrate archbiſhop 
Parker; and, in purſuance of it, four of them acted in it, viz. 
biſhop Barlow, biſhop Scory, biſhop Coverdale, who all had been 
formerly poſſeſſed of epiſcopal ſces, and biſhop Hodgſkins, who 
had been only ſuffragan biſhop of Bedford. The firſt, and the laſt 
of theſe biſhops, had been ane in the i reign of Henry VIII, 
by biſhops 1 whom the church of. Rome allows to have been rightful 
and ſufficient ones, and by the ordinal uſed in the church of Rome 
itſelf. Hodgſkins was conkecrated gth Dec. 29 H, VIII, by John 
Lond. John Roff, Rob. Afaph | og Of biſhop, Barlow: $, conſecration, 
indeed, the acts are not to be found; but the Romaniſts cannot, on 
this account, with reaſon, deny that he was ever conſecrated : For, 
at that rate, they may as well deny that biſhop Gardiner of Win- 
cheſter, and ſeveral others were ever conſecrated. The acts of their 
conſecrations are loſt as well as Barlow, 8. and why then ſhould they 
admit them to have been duly conſecrated any more than Barlow ? 
If they ſay that they were always publickly taken and acknowledged 
for biſhops duly conſecrated ; ſo was Barlow. His leaſes were allowed 


1 See Lindfay's s Maſon, p. 319, ex regiſtro Cranmer, f. 254. 
148 Hh has 
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to ſtand good, &c. The other two biſhops, who joined in conſecrat- 
in 3 - arch-biſhop Parker, were Scory and Coverdale. Both theſe, 
indeed, had been conſecrated in the reign of Edward VI, by an. 
ordinal different from that of the church of Rome ; and the Ro- 
maniſts, pretending that this ordinal was defective, okject againſt 
them on that account. They ſay it was defective, becauſe there 
was no mention made in it of the power of offering the ſacriſice 


in the maſs, and becauſe it was made by lay- authority only. 
Bur there is no ground for the objection relating to the ſacri- 


fice ; for the ancient ordinals of the Romiſh church had no men- 
tion of the ſacrifice: The conſecration was made only by impoſi- 
tion of the biſhops hands, and prayer to God, as Morinus allows; 
both which that ritual of Edward VI. had, and the Greek rituals. 
to this day have no more, notwithſtanding which they are allow- 
ed by the church of Rome. Indeed, there is very good reaſon to 
think it probable, that the facrifice in the maſs, as now offered in 
the church of Rome, could not be mentioned in the ancient ri- 
tuals as neceſſary 3. becauſe I have ſheww-it. to be unlawful in itſelf; 

and therefore it was an advantage in Edward: the Vith's ordinal 
that it wanted it. 

' Nor was it any juſt objection, that it did. der tell men- 
tion the conſecration to be for the office of a biſhop; for ſeveral 
circumſtances in it plainly ſnewed it. was for that office. The al- 
teration made after the reſtoration, by expreſlly mentioning the 
office of a biſhop, was. chiefly to anſwer an objection of our Pro- 
teſtant diſſenters: The ordinal. therefore, was not defectivo in itſelf, 4 
nor was it che worſe for the ſhare the parliament had in ratifying. 
it. For it was at firſt drawn up by fix prelates, and fix other 
perſons learned in the law, who were appointed by the king; and 
good kings in the Scripture had a right, and tid ule to appoint 


forms of dende ſervice . 
L Have allo ſhewn in my | third 4, that. king 98, 1 * make a 


blic eſtabliſhment of We have a right to 40 this: So that. 
the ritual of Edward VI, was not the worſe for the concurrence 
of the king and parliament in it. By this ritual, Scory and Co- 


* See Lindſay's Maſon, p. 184, Courayer, tom. iv. p. 21. 
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dale were conſecrated both in-one day, by arch-biſhop Cranmer and 
biſhop Ridley f. So that Barlow, Scory, Coverdale and Hodg- 
ſkins, were all of them duly conſecrated biſhops ; and. by all theſe 
four, who every one laid their hands upon his head, was arch- 
biſhop Parker conſecrated arch-biſhop '* Canterbury, in Lain- 
beth chapel, on Monday Dec. 17th 1559. This appears from the 
regiſter of Canterbury, which is now extant, and bears all poffible 
marks of authenticity. T his regiſter was in arch-biſhop Parker's 
time referred to, by * an act of parliament made 8 Elizaheth, chap. 
i. Stat. at large, tom. i. p. 817 5. The author of the life of Par- 
ker, publiſhed at London 1 572, of which ſeveral copies are ex- 
tant (I haye ſeen two, one in the library of Weſtminſter, and one 
in the hands of the biſhop of Durham) i in relating the confirmation 
and conſecration of him, and the other biſhops after him, marks 
in the margin, that they were drawn from the regiſter. In A. D. 
1586, theſe regiſters were referred to by F. hon: See Holin- 
ſhead's Chron. p. 1491. They were produce, by arch-biſhop Ab- 
bot, to ſome Romaniſts in king James Iſt's time, who permitted 
them to peruſe them; and CO was no reaſon to have produced 
them before that 240 becauſe the fact of their having been con- 
ſecrated by Edward VIth's ritual was not conteſted ; but only the 
validity of their conſecration, ſuppoſing it to have been performed 
according to that ritual. This eyidence from the regiſters, concern- 
ing the fact of conſecration, was confirmed in king James Iſt's 
time, by the earl of N ottingham, who declared in the bouſs of | 
lords, that he himſelf was - preſent at arch-biſhop Parker's conſe- 
cration at Lambeth. Conſequently, the fable of the nags-head or- 
dination, invented and publiſhed by Holy wood in king James 
It's time, was plainly as falſe, as in many circumſtances it appears 
to have been abſurd. So that it is evident, that the new biſhops i in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, from WHO the preſent: ſucceſſion | is de- 
rived, were duly conſecrated; 

AND there was no reaſon to 1 as che Romaniſts do, that 
the ſpiritual character of our biſhops and (clergy were, or are 


r Ws Lindſay 8 Maſon, P- 182, who quotes the regiſter of Cranmer, fol. 2 37. 
Hh 2 made 
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made worſe, or blemiſhed, by their being married; for a ſtate 
deſigned by God for mankind in general, even while they were in 

iſe itſelf, can neyer be impure in a moral ſenſe. In the Mo- 
faic lav, which inſiſted much upon outward puny, it was allow- 


ed to the high prieſt himſelf. 
In the New . Expt marriage is declared to be Nas 2s: | 


inall ||; and the biſhops are expreſſly allowed to be the huſbands of 
one witef, although, in times of perſecution, St. Paul did not ad- 
viſe it to them, or even to Chriſtians at large; yet there is no in- 
timation, that, in quiet times, the clergy ought to be under an 
obligation to celibacy. 

Ix the third and fourth centuries, indeed, celibacy was magni- 
fied by ſome, and, in the fifth century, injoined by others ; but it 
was not univerſally practiſed. In the eaſtern church, marriage 
was allowed, and celibacy of the clergy did not obtain generally 
in the weſt, till the ambition and uſurpation of the popes, having 
drawn to themſelves a power over moſt of the great preferments, 
allured or forced moſt of the clergy upon celibacy. Wharton, p. 50. 

Tux true reaſon why the popes were ſo intent upon gaining 


this point was, becauſe they thought the clergy, having no wives 


or children, would be more dependent upon their ſee. This made 
them connive at the immorality and incontinence of the unmar- 
ried clergy, which was ſo great, that even pope Pius II faid, that : 


the clesgy ought to be allowed to marry [f}. 


IxDEED, in the views of policy, this conduct of the ſee of Rome 


was expedient for its own grandeur ; but this conſideration is of 


great force, to ſhew that the marriage of the clergy i is far more 
to the advantage of civil ſtates, than their being in celibacy; in 
regard that the former contributes to increaſe the people, makes 
them better ſubjects to civil government, than the latter; and, at 
the ſame time, more exemplary to their fellow ſubjects. Upon 


which, as well as other accounts, all princes and ſtates in their 
petitions and remonſtrances for reformation, conſtantly defired 


I Heb. xiii. 4. + 1 Tim. iii. 2. Tit. i. 6. 105 | 
L/] See alſo St. Bernard, quoted by arch-biſhop Parker, in 'Ailfkdo; p. 186. 
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the clergy might be permitted to marry. (Wharton 167. wa 
cordingly, the marriage of our Laa is fo far from being an 
A to our eſtabliſhment, that it is a recommendation tr it. 
Tux next objection of the Romaniſts to our eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitution, relates to the declarations which they ſay our laws make, 
that all the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of our biſhops flows origi- 
nally from the crown; to the practice of our common law courts 
in reſtraining the exerciſe of it by prohibitions; and to the 
king's judging in the laſt reſort by appeals to his delegates of all 
proceedings in it, which delegates, and even other judges in ec- 
eleſiaſtical cauſes, though they be only laymen, yet are allowed to 
excommunicate perſons before them in judgment. 

FiRsT, one muſt allow that there are, indeed, ſome general 2 
clarations in acts of parliament, particularly 37 Henry VIII. ch. 17, 
that all ſpiritual as well as temporal juriſdiction flows from the 
crown. But theſe declarations may fairly be underſtood only of the 
biſhops juriſdiction, in foro contentioſo;-or that which is ſupported 
by temporal penalties, or relates to any matters which were, by the 
civil ſtate, ſubmitted to the cognizance of the clergy, viz. mat- 
ters matrimonial, teſtamentary, of "tithes, . &c. for the juriſdic- 
tion as to theſe doth certainly flow from the crown of this realm: 
But the acts of parliament cannot, with reaſon, be ſuppoſed to 
mean, that the biſhops, as church governors, have abſolutely no 
other juriſdiftion than what they derive from the crown; becauſe 
Henry VIII, who paſſed thoſe, acts, exprefily owns, in one of his 
commiſſions to the biſhops, that they had ſome authority in ſa- 
cred matters, derived from Chriſt. - The acts mean only the juriſ- 
diction exerciſed by them as biſhops, under the public eſtabliſh- 
ment in England; in which reſpect the exerciſe, of it in foro cun- 
ſcientie may not be but by the leave and power of the king 
within his dominions. And this conſideration ſhews'how reaſon- 
able it 1s, that the king 8 temporal courts ſhould have, as. they ever 
had, an authority to controul and limit the eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion, by granting prohibitions : For, as Bracton obſerves, if the 
eccleſiaſtical court was to judge for itſelf finally what cauſes be- 
long to it, there might be danger of its aſſuming many that did 


not belong to it, as actually happened in France. 


THEREFORE 
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THEREFORE it is reaſonable, that the king's common. law 
courts, as being the ſuperior, ſhould prohibit the eccleſiaſtical 
ones: from proceeding, till they be ſatisfied that the latter have a 
right to proceed, Even arch-biſhop Peckham allowed this to be 
juſt; and, in fact, the courſe has always been to grant prohibiti- 
ons, if not from the court of common pleas, which ſome have 
. doubted, yet certainly, from the king's bench and chancery. How- 
ever, if theſe courts find that the cauſe is of eccleſiaſtical cog- 
nizance, they are, by law, obliged to grant a conſultation, upon 
which the eccleſiaſtical court proceeds; and it is no juſt objec- 
tion, that appeals lie in the laſt reſort from the eccleſiaſtical courts 
to the king in chancery, who, by. his delegates appointed under 
the great ſeal, may determine finally whether the eccleſiaſtical 
court has proceeded rightly or not. 1 is reaſonable he ſhould 
have this authority; becauſe, as the civil ſtate gives the public 
eftabliſhment to the church, and veſts her with ſeveral authorities, 
to which ſhe would not be otherwiſe entitled; the Crown is, by 
the legiſlature, entruſted to judge finally, whether the terms of 
his eſtabliſhment be complied with by the clergy and others; and 
whether the authority, veſted in the clergy, be well uſed or not: 
5 if he had not this judicial authority, his eſtabliſhment might 

perverted and corrupted, and his ſubjects might be aggrieved 
ol unjuſtly uſed without remedy, which ought not to be. Ac- 
cordingly, by our ancient conſtitution, this authority of judging all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes upon appeals was ofiginally veſted, if not in 
the crown, yet certainly in the higheſt court. There are inſtances 
of it in the Saxon times. It was ſtrongly aſſerted by our kings 
in the caſe of arch-biſhop Wilfrid. It was expreſſly aſſerted and 
reinforced by Henry II, in the council of Clarendon. Afterwards, 
indeed, the pope of Rome, by very artful conduct, and by taking 
advantage of the indolence, or the ſuperſtition, and bad titles of 
our kings, uſurped, and, for a long tract of time, even down to 
the reformation, exerciſed, more or leſs, the juriſdiction of hearing 

and determining cauſes upon appeals in matters eccleſiaſtical. But 

their doing it, tho' it was ſuffered by our kings, was always con- 
ſidered by our WIRES. as an "uſurpation; 3 and ger,” "+4 

2 1 
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branch of the royal ſupremaey was juſtly reaſſerted and recbyered 
at the teſormation; has ever ſince been in the crown, and will not 
juſtly be blamed by thoſe who duly conſider the reaſon of the 
thing, and our ancient conſtitution. | 

Nox will ſuch perſons blame even the authority allowed to the 
royal delegates and other judges, though they be only laymen, to ex- 
communicate perſons in judgment before them. In order to under 
ſtand the true meaning of our laws, in giving this authority to mere 
laymen, we muſt conſider. that, for ſome ages before thereformation; , 
the ſchoolmen and canoniſts of the church of Rome had diftinguiſh- 
ed eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, as it is coercive, and has its effect in foro 
exteriors, from the power of the keys, conſidered as productive of 
ſpiritual effects in foro interiori, or foro conſtientiæ; and while they 
confined the latter of theſe effects to the clergy alone, they allows - 
ed laymen to be capable of the former, if they were duly commiſ— 
foned to it by one who himſelf had eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, eſ- 
pecially by the pope. It wopld be eaſy ſhew, from numerous 
paſſages of the ſchoolmen, particularly 1 that theſe were 
their notions, and that t notions were reduced to practice. 
The monarchy of Sieily i is a famous inſtance. Now: this being 
the current notion and practice of the times before and about the 
reformation, it is no wonder that Henry VIII, who was a great 
admirer of the ſehoohmen, ſhould go- into it, and that his parlia- 
ment and Clergy, ſhould follow kim; both of them, however, 
meant that communication, hen exerciſed by laymen, ſhould . 
have no other effect than it had before, J. e. it ſhould be only 
valid in foro extettori: The chief difference they intended to 
make Was, that. whereas, before the reformation, this- authority 
was deriyed to laymen from biſhops, or from the pope in the laſt 
reſort; it ſhould, after 37 Henry VIII. chap. 17, be derived ul- 
timately from the king alone. It was not conoeiveable, that theſe 
lay delegates could, by their excommunications, affect any man's 
ſpiritual tate in the fight of God: They could not either retain 
fins, ſo as to make him an object of the divine indignation, ot 
out him off from the inviſible church of Chriſt : They could affect 


kim. no otherwiſe in his — . than by excluding him 


from X 
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from the communion of the outward viſible church, and thereby 
hindering him from the outward. viſible means of grace, as a 
prince may do by keeping a ſubje& cloſely impriſoned.” And one 
may preſume this to be the ſame of the royal delegates and other 
laymen, who excommunicate at preſent : ' They only mean to 
exclude the excommunicated perſons from the viſible, church, 
and ſubje& him to ſome temporal penalties and incapacities: And, 
ſuppoſing them to mean no more than this, there cannot remain any 
juſt objection to our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment from this practice. 
Bur the Romaniſts object farther, that the oppreſſions put 
upon the clergy in their judicial capacity, though very great ones, 
ate yet leſs grievous than thoſe which they ſuffer in their ſpi- 
ritual authority, being prevented from making regulations in ſpi- 
ritual matters, which are neceſſary or expedient for the welfare of 
the church as a ſociety and not allowed to meet together in order 
to make canons or conſtitutions without the leave of the king; 
nor, when they have, by the king's licence, made any canons or 
conſtitutions, however uſeful or neceſſary they may be, will the law 
allow them to be obligatory even to the clergy, without the king's 
confirmation under the great ſeal; nor to the laity without a 
confirmation by parliament. Theſe are reſtraints plainly incon- 
ſiſtent with the rights which Chriſt has given to the governors of 
his church, as a ſpiritual ſociety formed for the purpoſes of religion. 
Now in anſwer to theſe objections, one muſt acknowledge 
that, by the 25th of Henry VIII, chap. 19. the legiſlative autho- 
rity of the clergy is put under thoſe circumſtances of ſubjection 
to the royal authority, which the objections mention; and that, by 
a judgment not long fince given by the judges of the King's 
bench, in the caſe of Middleton and Croft, it has been ad- 
judged and ſettled, that canons, made by the clergy in convocation, 
do not bind the laity, unleſs they Pr confirmed by parliament, 
But none gan affirm that theſe reſtraints. upon the clergy, are ei- 
ther contrary to the deſign and inſtitutions of the Chriſtian reli- 
ion, or to the ancient and right conſtitution of this realm. 

InAvE allowed, indeed, in my third tract, that every part of 
Fi Chriſtian church, when. it fs . uneſtabliſhed,” has a right to. 
meet 
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meet. when it is neceſſary, and make regulations for itſelf, provid- 
ed they 'be not detrimental to the civil ſtate. But 1 05 (ſhewn ' 
that when it has been eſtabliſhed, it ceaſes to have theſe rights of 
meeting and making canons without the conſent of the civil ſove- 
reign; and that its canons, when made, cannot be legally valid 
without the ſovereign's conſent. Now, agreeable to theſe maxims, 
have anciently been, and are at preſent, the ſenſe and practice of 
our Engliſh conſtitution. A law of Ethelred, i in the Saxon times, 
lays,” 4. Prudentes erant ſapientes mundi, qui eccleſiaſticis legibus' 
r adjunxerunt leges ſeculares ad diſciplinam populi. The eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws in thoſe times, were, indeed, generally | firſt digeſted 
by the clergy, in their, ſeparate aſſemblies ; F but 1 they 


1 "© 


were moöſtly brought into the Witena- gemotes, which were-mixed* 
aſſemblies of the Toe, the clergy, and laith, and were enacted by 
them. This circumſtance implied, that the clergy and canons 
would not have, been reckoned | Cilfciebtly obligatory to the laity 
without the concurrence of, the civil eee Parket, Antiq. 
p. 180. ſpeaking d of ſome conſtitutions made by arch-biſhop An- 
ſelm, in 4 ſynod at London, about A. D. 1109, ſays that, =; he 
_ 68 conftitutiones ſtatim ſpretz e et contemptæ fuerunt, Obſtitit etiam, 
4 ne canones hujt us Gdodi, legum vim et poteſtatem fortirentur, 
4 ingens inter rege mh, (Hen. Ly et Anſelmum Aiſcordia e et conten- 
« tio de ecclefiarum inveſtituris orta.” 

Tr is true, that, about Hear $3 Second? 8 reign,” . ry our 
Engliſh clergy, . like thoſe in other nations, in purſuance of the 
BE. ſchemes, had ſep arated themſelves as much as Poſſible from 
the laity, the former be an to claim and exerciſe an authority of 
making canons by the elves only, and of impoling them a8 Th 
gally binding to the laity, even without their conſent. Ach 
biſhop Arundel had enjoined, in one of his Conſtitutions, that no 
one, ** authoritatem decretorum, decretalium aut conſtitutionum 
«7p Gin altar. poteſtatemve condeiitis eadem 1 in dubium revocet, 
ce" tive contra | determinationem eorumdem doceat ; Contrarium! 
« afſerens penas hareſeos incurrat.” . Gibſon's Codex, p. 407. And 
Lynwood more expreſſly ſays, that, by provincial conſtitutions, 


all men of the province, as well. * cletgy, were obliged. And 
3 RE: 1 1 indeed, 


However, as the aut] "ority- that had” been. afſumec 
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indeed, 2 8 pug hority ſe ems. to, have been not mu 588 NF; 
rather to hays b een, in { to ne caſcs, a lo wed, b both int e courts. of 
Talley in Wet min oe „aud in. No ar iament itſelf, from the 


. * s of 1 in che 1 K 11. Po w 
judges expre! Y al ow,. that the clergy in cohy ation, have a au- 
hn to appoint falt lays, and Fat by which the laity, no 
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. doubt, were then thought 1 to be obliged without any confirmation 


or e from tlie crown. The communion in one kind "Was 
n, ſettled, b by a provincial conſtitution ; , and not by : att of 1 parlia- 
2 &c... But ſtill theſe caſes, i in which 1 their Se gh Were 
allowed to bind the Jaity, were very few ; and even in them "the 
nation reckoned the laity to be bound, only by the voluntari tary. ſub-. 


144011 


miſſion to, and acceptance of, them by 22 king and 5 


1 


and. not by any; acknowledged authority-i in the conſtitutions, as be⸗ 
ing, of themſelyes, legally binding to the laity :,. For if the 5 60 


4 
hr -S 1 


had ae a e force in the conſtitutions, nba 


1. ref 15 e e Fl 5 W was 1 to be 1 Tes ec 
SHA TH They ref fuſed to paſs. t . If | Cano! 0 t leg itimat⸗ 


ing, perſons, | born in aut fornication : : "They 7. would not 


pa e the conſtitution for tithing Wood of more than twent years 
wth b Ko: it is 7 5 5 that they reckoned on 4 doch 


ns 610 e 'yalid, as hag 1 Þeen exp. reflly Techy acceptec al 
1 0 by t 5 legiſſature; e; | 2 thi 175 nt | always upon th e 


* "5 

princip 5 that quo Se, ru git, ab.  Ommil 72 4 pro ari Abel. 
by the clergy 

Oui 34:44) nine O 3110 | 2 1 UTE. 
» make « Canons, ha OE e 0 hayin cen erciſed 1 in 
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he pwn. 5 only, produdtiye.« 0 falſe notions in the, 
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tion. They were ee to ſubmit, and agree, t that for. the oj 
ture, they would not ther meet, or treat, in order to mike + can- 
ons without the king's licence under the great ſeal; nor when they 
had made any canons, would they promulge them, or pretend that | 
they were valid i in law. With 2 like confirmation under the great 
ſeal, and according to the terms of this their ſubmiſſion, the 25th 
Hen. VIII. chap. 19 was made. Whether, by that ſtatute after 
ſuch, confirmation, their canons were intended to be les gally bind 
ing to the baty, without act 'of parliament, has been a queſtion 
among the I learn, in our law. Some have thought that canons” fo 
confirmed, mu have been intended to bind the laity; becaule 
"this ſtatute 25 Henry VIII. chap 19, bn made according to the 


94 


ſubmiſſic on of the clergy, and in that, ſubmiſſion, it was ſuppoſed 


the canons ; of the clergy, as they had before bound the laity in 
"divers caſes, ſo chey ſhould Qall bod them in the ſame, when they 


"were made with, the king's. conſent. They fay,. that this was ſo 
underſtood.” by! divers eminent lawyers amongſt 1 us, as well common 
. AS civil and canon. And that the practice was accordingly, dur- 
ing the reigns « of Edward the Sixth, Elizabeth, and James the 
| DP :: rſt, down to the troubles of Charles the F irſt. 3 But on the con- 
trary, others have maintained, that it was the ancient conſtitution 
law of the realm, that the laity could not ever Tegally be bound 
without the An of their repreſentatiyes in parliament : That 
the authority aſſumed by the clergy, to bind the laity by their 
canons, had been only ſuffered and connived a not approved or 
. enacted ; „That the words in 25 Henry YAY L chap. 19, were 
merely negative, or, at moſt, carry al oh intimation, that the 
: Canons of the clergy. ſhould, indeed, be binding with the King's 
f conſent; but do not expreſs whom they ſhould bind, whether 
the laity, or only the clergy; and that if there was any Practice 
of this Kind in | queen Elizabeth's time,. for | their bindin ng. the 
laity, it Was owing to, the authority veſted i in her by parliament, 
to make, with the clergy, conſtitutions and in Fn 8 binding 
to the Jaity ; which authority none of our kings or queens h have fince 
Fly 75. except in ſome | few particu cular. 555 as ch por 
ba faſt d ays 0 occaſional forms of Per, Fc. 1 
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us; for I have ſhewn, , that this is a right which every INT 
does, or may acquire, by granting à civil eſtabliſimen 
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As the lawyers of. this latter fide ſeem to have better reaſons, 
ſo their doctrine. has long ſince had a ſanction given to it by a ſo- 
lemn judgment in the King s-bench, in the caſe of Middleton and 
Croft, who have determined that no canons of the clergy, even 
though confirmed. by the king under the great feal, if they be 
not alſo confirmed by parliament, do bind the laity. If therefore 
the Romaniſts could from thence juſtly object to our confſt:tution, 
we muſt confeſs that the fact is as they repreſent it. But I dont 
conceive that they can from thence make any advantage againſt 


* 
church, as our legiſlature does to rhe church of England. The 
legiſlature might, indeed, haye veſted the king with ſuch an au- 


thority, that canons, made by the clergy, and confirmed wor by 


him under the great ſeal, ſhould be binding to the laity ; but they 
do not ſeem to have done this, and it ſeemeth' better for the 
public intereſt, and even for that of the clergy themſelves; that 


they have not done it; for in a free nation, as ours is, where 


many perſons differ from others in their religious notions, canons 


made by the clergy, without confirmation by parliament," would 


never have been well ſubmitted to, or obeyed ; whereas, when 


| they are ſo confirmed, they will meet Aich no diſpute, nor will 


the parliament, or the laity, have any jealouſy of the. clergy ; but 
will be more ready to give a ſanction to any of their canons, that 


will be really expedient to the intereſts of religion. 


Bur the Romaniſts urge further, that the king and parliament 
have an authority, by our conſtitution, to make 15 about matters 
of great moment, relating to truth and practice in religion, without 


the conſent of the clergy, and even againſt their will; which autho- 

tity they may uſe if they pleaſe, to make pernicious alterations in 
religion, and to, deprive the clergy for not conforming \ to them, 
© without any canonical judgment; which deprivation they have 
| _ unjuſtly inflicted on divers occaſions. ' 


. FixsT, to this I anſwer, that as the law. now ſtands, ihe king, 


| though hecan appoint new occaſional prayers, &c. not repugnant 
. 0 the liturgy eſtabliſhed, yet cannot make any alterations as to any 


thing 
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thing of moment in —__ without the conſent, of his par cliament. 
Secondly, nor can even the king and parliament declare any 17 M 
de hereſy, beſides what is already fo by law, without the aſſent of the 
clergy in convocation. For: this proviſion is made by Elizabeth, 
and that law is, among the others provided for the ſecurity of the 
church of England, declared fundamental to the union between 
England and Scotland, and never to be altered CF {6 that if any 
part of the union be unalterable, we have as A5 ſecurity as can 
well be had i in matters of religion. And we. further have a large 
toleration, ſo that any perſons may, as far as human laws are 
concerned, break off from the eſtabliſhed religion, if they, with 
reaſon, diſapprove any. part of it; ſo that neither the authority, of” 
the crown, nor the legiſlature, do put any force upon men's conſci- 
efices in matters of religion, as to the deprivation of the clergy, 
by king and parliament, without canonical authority. It is true, 
th t if any clergyman, under the eſtabliſhment, maintains any ma- 
terial error | contrary to the doctrines of it, or. otherwiſe offends- 
againſt religion or the ſtate, he is, indeed, liable to be deprived of 
his biſhoprick or benefice, even by the civil power alone, as ſeve- 


ral of the biſhops and clergy. were at the begin ginning of” * Eliza- | 


beth's reign, and at that of K. William III. 

Bur neither this authority, nor theſe d eretgg can Ky juſtly 
| objected againſt; For I have, in the third tract, plainly ſhewed, 
that every ſovereign, who makes an eſtabliſhment of a religion, 
muſt, of courſe, have this authority. And it was very rightfully 
. uſed, on both the abovementioned occaſions, to deprive. the biſhops 

and clergy ; becauſe they obſtinately perſiſted in maintaining er- 

rors of great importance as to religion and to the civil ſtate. 
Bur the Romaniſts object farther, that in puſhing on our li- 
berty ſince our ſchiſm, we have not only invaded thoſe that may 
be called the ſecular. rights of the church, but have even thrown. 
off ſome of the greateſt, privileges and advantages of a ſpiritual 
kind, which are plainly derived from the goſpel of Chriſt. 
Wx have, in the firſt place, diſcarded private confeſſion to a 

prieſt, for the PE of our ſins, and INNINGS or penance i in 


(8) See the at of union. 
confe- © 
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424 that to, thoſe who are Chriſtians, "God ' will, at all times, forgive 
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coiſeguence of it, v very neceſſity: hr going: much Worſe fiif- 
por $ it a future Weg together h extreme unction, a ſacta- 
pt inſtityted plainly in the holy Scripture, and deſigned fbr 
gur ſup port and comfort in going out of life: All which practives 
„being wee of yery great importance, bur throwing them off ur- 
gues 2 Ae to the goſpel of Chtiſt, and to out on 
ſpiritus "intereſt, as well as to that of our people; and no Chri- 
* ſian, who, hopes for ſalvation, ought to be of ſuch a church The 
.Romaniſts affirm, that one of the greateſt and happieſt-diſcove- 
lies, -whi ch the goſße of Jeſus Chriſt hath made to the world is, 


"their bins. how many ot great ſoever they have been, pon their 
true repentance. And he has ordained, that this pardon ſhall be 
_ diſpenſed by the clergy of his church, without wWhoſe 0 
When it can be applied to, he will not grant it. With his twelve 
- apoſtles, and with their ſu ceflors, he promiſed. to be to the end 
2 f the world. Our Saviour: expreſſly: ald, What ſoeuiy. ve : ſhall 
" brad on earth, "ſhall be bound in heaven ; ; and whatſbever ye ſhall boſe 
on euri h, Hall i be loofed in heaven [al. And again, to the ſame effełt, 
 Whoſeſoever fins 5 Je remit, ſhall be remitted unto hes * and age | 
Wu fans ye retain, they Hall b be retaied (b. 5 | g 
In. order, to the clergy” s duly atchifng<chis . is 
plainly neceſſary, that men ſh6uld confeſs their fins unto them in 
© ſuch a manner, that they may be judged to be truly penitent; and, 
15 as a proof of their being 105 they are obliged to ſubmit to ſuch 
Works of penance, as the prieſt, to. whom they confeſs thinks fit 
to impoſe pon, them. Indeed, this dubmifton will always be 
greatly to their advantage: For our Saviour, who remits to-penitent 
Chriſtians the eternal puniſhment of their ſins, does, in caſe of all 
fins, committed after lepti, reſerve - ſome! temporal puniſhment 
; to be undergone'0n account of them, either in dhe preſent ſtate, 
Ot in the intermediate ſtate between! each and the reſurrection; ; 
which latter ſort of puniſhinient-will probably be much more ſe- 
.; Vere, * any that can be e d in this preſeas fe. Itis OO” 
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greatly 
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greatly forth imereſt of ever vnd to undergo preat penaſdes | 
(the? ſint vt to do what the church iorddins: in comiitati 
for "them," ir order to obtain thoſe: indüulgencite, or ſhottnings 
of the'tim&ofrſaffevings in purgatory; which the church has aus 
eto Rwe! Tbede Gos leads thew: plainly; how: greatly 
in the w the chofch of England is; for laying aide the ufe of 
Hon and! peuatiee and indiilgencieb; 12 00 r. is the leis n he 
Wrong for having diſcarded the ſacrament of exbreme junGionþ. 
Which wir deſigned” for the ſupport and comfort of the: ſoul in 
its paſſuge of this life. This ſacrament is plainlyn inſtitutd 
in the Epiſtle of St. James; which ſays, That if: any: a br ficks 
Et bim call forthe" budeis of tbe church und they ſhall canoint bim 
##h #91 un the nant of tb Lorch: Upoiriwhich; if: the divine 
providence''ſees fit; he ſthall- be raiſed up to health again; or if | 
not, yet at leaſt; his fins ſhall be forgiven; and freſn ſupplies, of 
grabc an confolation-thall be afford: him. Theſe;arc:fuch plan 
as We asl great advantages, that: it ſhews a judiciab blindneſs and 
Rardmeſs ef heart in the Englith : ts / to have rejected 


ne 


tein?” T&/ theſe charges thus laid by-the-Romaniſts-on us of th 


chöreh of England, we anſwer : e ois ein boog 3 
Ffir that' private be fioni bf ahb to prieſts not, by out 
chürch, in any dhe forbldden to any perſon, or adviſeil? But it is - 
not Hdee@Dinjoyaed"'td any perſon, or in any caſe 3 it is. left 
wWholly td each pefſbus diſcretivn, and this with good reaſon; be- 
cauſt re Her unlverſally, as is done in the church! of 
Rome: would have been a very gteat burden, as even Bellarmine 
confkffes r and might be attended with7very: ill conſequences,-both 
to” pũſ lic ſtates ahd to private perſons, eſpecially to tlie female 
fex. Theſe dangerous conſequences certainly make it greatly de- 
fable to be at liberty to practice it or not, at every; mags: diſcrer 
60H, if the Scriptures of the Neu / Testament allot/ this libertya 


WWE they ate für from impofing chis burthen of the neceſiity 


6f cotfefiof upon any one, we ſhall eaßlly ſee, by conſidering the 
päflages of * altedged by the Romatiiſts, to a ner 


| * el James v. 1 Ib! | ; 
FOOT | 
vil + v's : - ceſſity 


no good. This authority, 


and it may put ſome bad 


a 
, 
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ceſſity and obligation upon every Chriſtian, to confeſs all his ſine 
viour does, indeed, tell all bis apoſtles, that;-Y/harſorver they ou 
hoſe on'earth, ſhould be tooſed in heaven Id]: He farther promiſes, 
that, W hoſoſoever fine they ſbould remit, ſhould be remitted unto them ; 
aud whoſeſeever fins they ſpould retain, ſhould be retained el. 
Bor if we confider;the- attributes of God, and the nature and 
deſign of the Chriſtian religion, can we imagine that Chriſt in- 
tended to veſt this high authority in the clergy of all ages, of 

hom none are infallible; and many have always been, and will 
be, corrupt and ill deſigning? is it agrecable to the perfections of 


God to ſuppoſe, that he makes che eternal ſalvation of ſo great a 


part of mankind depend on the acts and diſpoſitions of men like 
themſelves, either corrupt, or at leaſt fallible? would he veſt 
men with' an authority, which, properly ſpeaking, can have no 
effect ? and muſt not this be the caſe of merely human ahſolutions 
or condemnations ?' If a finer be truly penitent. be will certainly 
be abſolved by God, whether a prieſt abſolves him er hot; and if | 
he be not really penitent, the abſplution of a prieſt; will do him 

therefore, being of little or no uſe, is it 
ſoppoſeable, that God ſhould veſt it in fallible men. ?; No ; it is leſs 
ſo, becauſe it muſt naturally be productive of ill effects; it may 
diſpoſe ſome Weak and corrupt men to have an undue. reliance | 
upon it; and thereby make therm leſs diſpoſed to true repentance ; 
prieſts upon making a corrupt uſe of 
this ſuppoſed authority; to promote their ſecular intereſt, and to 
reduce men to an undue dependance upon them; theſe conſidera- 
tions male it highly probable, that God did not intend to yeſt 


this authority in the clergy of all ages, nor indeed even in the 


apoſtles ' thetnſelves ; who, though they were veſted with divers 
miraculous gifts of the holy Spirit, yet do no where, in the holy 
Scriptures; appear tõ have exereiſed or laid claim to this authority 
of abſolving men from their ſins after baptiſm, upon confeſſion, 


and repentance: They ſeem to have referred this high part 


[4] Matt. xviii. 106651 {4} John xx. 23. 
N | | Vote, wholly 


1- 


— 
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wholly. to God, declaring chat they themſelyes would not, and 
they ſhould not, judge any thing before 
t of God. The 


exhorting other men that 
the time; but to wait for the righteous judgmen 


tcue ſenſe of the texts in St. Matthew | xviii. and St; John xx. 
relating to this matter, ſeems to be, that the apoſtles were intruſt>- 
ed, by Chriſt, to make known to mankind the. goſpel terms of 
eternal ſalvation ; eſpecially. that great and. neceſſary doctrine, that 


whoſoever ſhould. believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and heartily, repent of 
his ſins, how. many or great ſoever they might. have been, and 


amend his life,, ſhall be pardoned by, God, and be eternally. ſaved: 


* 


And, on the contrary, whoſoever: ſhall not believe, and not duly, 


repent, ſhall be damned. Thus God will judge mankind accord- 
ing to their goſpel; and by preaching it at God's command, and, 
by his authority, they may be faid to fave both themſelves and 4 
thoſe that hear them, and even, on the contrary, to retain the fins 


of thoſe men ho are impeniteat, in the ſame manner as the pro- 


: phet Jeremiah is ſaid ro. deſtray and. ros, out nations, and. to reftare - 


them [V J. The meaning, of. which is, that. he let them know, by 


divine commiſſion, the terms, upon diſobeying or-obeying which, 
they ſhould be deſtreyed or preſerved... As this ſenſe of the text 
abovementioned beſt agrees: with- the attributes of God, and the 


deſign of the goſpel, it certainly ought to be received; and if ſo, 


there is no ground at all for that. neceſſity of private and particu- 
lar confeſſion af ſins, or that authority of abſolving men, which 


the Romaniſts inſiſt upoon - | 
Bor even if there were any ground for neceſſity of: confeſſing 


us: to prieſts, there would be. {till none for their impoſing. as 


they do penitential works, as being neceſſary to the complete re- 
mitlion of. ſins. This doctrine, concerning the neceſſity of theſe 
works, is. without the: leaſt foundation in the. Scriptures : . Theſe | 
always repreſent. God as. granting a full and abſolute pardon, to. 


mens fins at all times, even after. baptiſm, upon their true repent- 
ance; and amendment. The. declarations to this purpoſe are very 


frequent, and as full and expreſs as poſlible, in the, New. Teſta- 
94 14 e i. 10. | 
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ment. There is not the leaſt mention that any temporal ſuſfering 
is reſerved to be undetgone, either in this life or the next, in the 
way of ſatisfaction for tlie fins ſo pardoned;; on the contrary, 

theſe fins are repreſented as intitely and perfectly done away by 
the ſufferings of, our Saviour, embraced by faith, and followed by 
repentance. Now it is a known maxim, that all declarations of 
pardon and advantage ought to be underſtood according to the 
natural and full extent of the terms in which they are made. If 
God had intended to put any reſtraint upon them, or to haye re- 
ſerved any temporal puniſhments. on account of them, he would 
certainly have aid ſo in very clear. terms; which not having been 
done, there is no reaſon. to ſuppoſe he meant it. There are, in- 
deed, ſeveral paſſages in the Scripture,-which repreſent men ſome- 
times to undergo temporal ſufferings in conſequence. of their ſins 

which have been pardoned : But theſe ſufferings are not inflicted 
as penal ſatisfactious for. thoſe ſame fins that have been pardotied ; 
but only as occafionally laid. upon meb, when God-ſees it proper, 
either for. their ttial and improvement in virtue, or: for example 
to others; which are. ends quite different from the ſatisfaRions 
which the Romiſh doctrine ſuppoſes to be neceſſary; and, if this 
doctrine of penal temporal ſatisfactions for ſins pardoned, upon 
true repentance, be groundleſs and falſe, the · Romiſnh doctrine 
about indulgencies and purgatory falls to the ground: For indul- 
gencies are ſuppoſed to be alleviations which the church has au- 
thority to grant with regard to the meaſure or duration of thoſe 
penal. ſatisfactions, which, if no ſuch be required, are plainly uſur- 

l pations of groundleſs authority, and deſigned only. to heighten the 

gains and influence of the clergy. And the ſame thing may be 

obſerved of their doctrine and practice about extreme unction. 

There is, indeed, a paſſage in St. James, which at firſt ſight gives 

ſome ground for this [g]; but that paſſage plainly” referred to the 

caſe of miraculous curts: It was not to ſupport men in their go- 
ing out of life, but to reſtore them to it, when divine providence 

* fit. When theſe miraculous cures' "ceaſed in. the. Mein 


bel inen V. 14. 


there 
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there ought to have been an end of ſuch unctions: But as men 
are apt to be attached to external forms, this was continued for 
fome time in hopes of relief in the way of cure; and when that 
hope ceaſed, the clergy were not willing to let it quite go, be- 
cauſe it gave them an opportunity of being about ſick and dying 
perſons, of which they made great advantages; and ſo they pre- 
tended,. without any ground from Scripture, that this practice 
would be attended with ſpiritual internal graces, and erected it into 
a ſacrament for perpetual uſe, without any ground from the 
Scripture. Upon the Whole, we have reaſon to be vety thank- 
ful, that we are free from theſe groundleſs impoſitions, o bur⸗ . 
thenſome, and attended with ſuch ill conſequences. | 
Burr the Romaniſts object farther, that we have hardly. any | 

ecclefiaftical diſcipline for the correction or reſtraint of vice; and 

yet much leſs, or none, for the puniſhment or preven tiow of he- 

reſy, infidelity, or ſohiſm All which are now at a greater. height in . 

England, than they ever have been in any Chriſtian country. 

Unbelievers have remarkably increaſed thre ſince the Revolution 5 

in 1688, without any thing conſiderable having been · enacted, or 

at leaſt carried into execution, againſt them; and the ſeparation. 

of thoſe: Proteſtant ſectaries who. diſſent from the church of Eng- 
land has been even encouraged; ſor ſeveral laws made againſt them 
in queen Anne's reign, viz. the Schiſm and the Occaſional conſor- 
mity acts have been repealed: Nor have the biſhops taken proper care 
tooblige them to ſubſeribe to the Thirty- nine articles of the ch 

of England, which is a condition of the toleration. There is like- 

wiſe an act paſſed every year, which, in effect, takes off the obli- 
gation and reſtraint ariſing from the Teſt act; and they have been 
permitted, if not publickly encouraged, to propoſe many and great 
alterations in the liturgy, &. of the church of England; which, 
with ſome otlier etinceſſions, actually gives them more liberty; in 
ſeveral reſpects, than even the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. 
From hence they have been led to hope; that they may, in length 
of time, prevail againſt the national eſtabliſhment of religion in 
the church of England, either by quite ſubverting it, or forcing 
mne into it without forſaking their own tenets. And, 

ng K k 2 while 
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laws againſt Roman Catholies have been ſuffered to remain, and 
their eſtates have been ſubjected to new pecuniary impoſitions; all 
which things ſhewthe great iniquity ef our proceedings, which, 
indeed, is ſuch, that there is reaſon to believe that the providenee 
of God will not ſuffer ſuch an eſtabliſiment to be laſting but wil, 
in his own good time, reſtore the Roman Catholic reli gion Hors; 
till which there will be no firm quiet or happineſs among us, 
Ax anſwering to theſe objections, we cannot deny, but chat 
vice is at a great height among all ranks of men in this nati- 
on, notwithſtanding we have Jaws; as well eccleſiaſtical as ci- 
vil, to reſtrain it:; for in a nation of ſo much freedom, and ſo 
much wealth. in private hands, ſuch laws can hardly ever long be 
ſtrictly executed. Men of rank and fortunes will excuſe and con- 
nive at each other; and againſt ſuoh perſons the laws, whether 
ecclefiaſtical or civil, are with great difficulty put in execution: 
But it maͤy be alledged to the advantage of our nation taken in 
general, that it hath as litile of any ſort of vice as the other great - 
er nations; 'it hath certainly much leſs of the malignant vices of 
revengefulneſs, murder, oppreſſion, - &c. And the expence our 


countrymen are at in gratifying their ſenſual appeti 
hinder them from being, at the ſame time, very charitable to all 
who are in want, or any kind of diſtreſs; which charity hath of 

late been remarkably ſhewn, even to the Roman Catholicks of 
Portugal after the earthquake, and to the French priſoners among 
us; and there is otherwiſe à great deal of public ſpirit. We 
own, indeed, that ſuch charity will not atone — God for our 
vices. Our clergy repreſent this to the people very ſtrongly ; they 
exhort them to virtue and regularity of life; but at preſent they 
cannot, indeed, do much more.  Our-ecclefieftical diſcipline hath 
now but little effect upon perſons of rank; neither has it, indeed, 
much effect in France or Spain. It ſeems impracticable to reſtore 
ſuch a form of diſcipline as obtained in the firſt ages of the 
church. St. Auſtin, even in his time, was ſenſible of this. When 
the temporal powers were come into the church, in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, mere excommunication, which is the only . 
8 ty. 


while the ſectaries are thus indulged* and cheriſhed, the ſevere | 


ites does not 


3 
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ä penalty, will have little or no effect upon men wha do not-valye: 
it; and therefore it is expedient, that it ſhould be made uſe f 
v'ith prudence and caution, and that men ſhould, by reaſon: 
and Scripture, he brought into a religious temper of wind, 
which temper, indeed, they muſt have, in order to pleaſe God: 
Bor the Romaniſts fay, that among us hereſy, and even infidelity, / 
wed very. rife, that it is no wonder that Chriſtianity has ſo little 
force to reſtrain ill ꝓractice; they have remarkably increaſed ſince 
the Revolution in 4688, without any thing being done to prevent or 
paniſh+them. On the contrary, .ſeveral perſons who have profeſſed 
and FURRY n thn, Haſſe * ſufferec to 85 it e 
impunity.” 
Now SON one may 100 PL thatithele * 


Wi are not 


true. By our laws in force, no petſon can bear even any civil of- 
fice without profeſſing Chriſtianity, even according to the doc- 
trine and practioe of the church of England. And, fince the Re- 
volution of 1688, there has been a law made for the puniſhment 
of open — and ang Spec apr uy doctrine of the 
* Trinity 


But ahh acne! ids of this law i in K 90 pool our, 
governors are not -difpoſed 'to-/ countenance hereſy or irreligion. 
— they forbear to go to the utmoſt rigour againſt them ner 
re tkere more grounds for the reproaches. the Romaniſts make 
againſt our governors for encouraging Has cheriſhing the Proteſtant. 
diſſenters, and their ſuppoſed ill deſigns againſt the eſtabliſhment 
of the church of England. It is true, that, in the beginning of the 
reign of George the Firſt, the Schiſm and Occaſional conformity 
acts, which had been à little While before made againſt the Pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, were repealed; becauſe, the former was againſt, 
their natural right, in taking from them the education of their 
children. Every father hath an obligation, and a. right from 
nature, to take care of them, nat only to provide for tha the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, but proper inſtruftions, as to virtue and religion, 


as long as they. are not VINE to Judge for themſelves. You will 
5380) | fay 
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fay that they are the children of the Sovereign and of che public, 
who have a right to judge for them, and not the natural parent; 
but I fay that the right of the natural parent was the original 
right, antecedent to any civil ſocieties, or rights derived from 
them. The civil magiſtrate has no more a right to judge for the 
infants, than he has to judge for the adult parent of them; I have 
ſhewn he has not this latter right; and, if the parent has a right 
to judge for himſelf about religion, he muſt alſo have a right to 
judge for his infant child, who is a part of himſelf. There is no 
neceſſity derivable from the intereſt of civil ſocieties, that * 80- 
yernors of them ſhould judge for all infant children [4]. | 
Anp the other tended to make them more diſaffected to the 
church of England, and leſs inclined to conſtant. conformity with 
it, which there was, and is, ſome good probability, numbers of 
them may be, by the practice of occaſional conformity, in time 
brought to, after having an opportunities, by this conformity, to 
wear off, and lay aſide in great meaſure, their ane ang pre- 
poſſeſſions againſt its way of worſhip, &c. 
Tux only probable and effectual way to do . is to treat — 
with candour and gentleneſs, or at leaſt with juſtice; which laſt, 
they think, is ſtill due to them, with regard to their not being 
obliged to ſubſoribe the Thirty- nine articles of the church of England. 
'Tis true, indeed, this was, at firſt, made, and remains, a condition 
of their being tolerated or indulged: But this condition was inſerted 
into that act, when the nature of religious toleration had not 
been ſo fully conſidered as it has been ſince. The diſſenters now- 
alledge, that, as they have not the benefit of the civil eſtabliſh- 
ment, nor do conform to it, they cannot juſtly be obliged to ſub- 
ſeribe or aſſent to the articles of it: Whoever attempts to ſhew 
they have no right in this claim, will, perhaps, find it hard to 
maintain his purpoſe ; ſo that our biſhops-are.not juſtly blamed by 
the Romaniſts, for conniving, / as far as they are concerned, at the 
diſſenters notſubſcribing to the Thirty-nine articles; nor for their 
being willing Tine” n neee ſhould be made even to the 
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Quakers, as to their being exempted from ſwearing” in courts f 

judicature, and being relicved as to che manner of fecovering 
tithes from them. The former of theſe conceſſions was made 
chiefly for the benefit of other ſubjects, wholſe+ properties often 
might depend on the legal evidence of Quakers; and the other 
proceeding as to paying tithes was likewiſe deſigned for the con 
venience and eaſe of the clergy, as well as of the Quakers.” ND 

Ix the diſſenters have as great, and even in fome reſpects great- | 

er, liberty than the clergy of the church of Eng find, there are 
ſome circumſtances which make this — expedient to be 
granted s in particular that they may have no ſhadow of ground 

to complain of the want of any liberty neceſſary to theit ſpiritual 
intereſt. © But, as to the charge the Romaniſts make upon our ei- 
vil governors fince the Revolution, that they have given the diſ- 
ſenters encouragement to hope, that,” by the favour and aſſiſtance 

of 'the government, they ſhall be able, by degrees, and in no great 
length of time, to prevail againſt the eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England; this charge is made, not only Without any ſufficient evi- 
dence, but even contrary to known and remarkable fact; for a few 
years ago, when the diſſenters had formed a deſign to procure the 
repeal of the Teſt act, and applied ſtrongly to the then miniſtry and 
the houſe of commons, for that purpoſe, : they found no encou- | | F 
ragement from either of them. There were then among the king's 

miniſters ſome of the ableſt men that this age has produced, and _ 

who could not only judge extremely well of the domeſtic intereſts 

of this nation, but who were at the fame time great friends to li- 

berty,'and to the moneyed intereſt in the city, in which laſt ſe- 

veral of the diſſenters had a conſiderable weight. Yet, notwith- 

ſtanding theſe circumſtances, thoſe minilters would not be in- 

duced to favour the diſſenters in their attempt againſt | the Teſt ; 

they may Juſtly be ſuppoſed to have ſeen, that the conſequence of 

the repeal of it would be adding great ſtrength to the diſſenters 

againſt the eſtabliſhment; that it would enable them to come 

nearer to an equality of power with the church, and to puſh the 

miniſtry more ſtrongly again it; and Rat ſich” a ſtate of things 
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would either.end in a ſubverſion. of the national eſtabliſhment. of. 
the church, or contribute to the. increaſe and continuance of reli- 
gious factions, which are the moſt violent of any. Both of theſe, 
they aw, would, or might, be of extremely ill conſequence ; the 
conteſts would always continue, till one of the parties ſhould get. 
the ſuperiority ;. and: "if that of the diſſenters ſhould obtain it, the. 
civil conſtitution, in which the true liberty and happineſs of the. 
nation depends, would ſoon be weakened, and. loſe the. balance 
that preſerves it; for, by the: prevalance of the. diſſenting ſcheme,, 
the ſupreinacy of the crown. in eccleſiaſtical matters would whol- 
ly be loſt, and the democratical ſpirit, which has. been viſibly 
growing very much for two ages paſt among us, would be very, 
much, and probably too much, augmented ; and in proportion to 
the inereaſe of it, the reſpect to the crown, and to the. nobili- 
ty, would certainly decreaſe, at the ſame time, that the wealth, 
and conſequently the great-influence of the trading part of the na- 
tion upon the burghs, would be continually receiving additions. On 
theſe and other accounts, the miniſtry judged, that giving way to 
the deſign of the diſſenters againſt the Teſt, and conſequently to 
the growth of their civil intereſt and power, would not be for the. 
intereſt of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, conſidered in general ; ; 
and accordingly. they ſtrongly oppoſed it, ſo that. it miſcarried in 
the houſe of commons, and has never fince been attempted... 

As for the propoſals of the candid diſquiſitors, for making alte- 
rations in the liturgy, and form of public worſhip, in order to 
give ſome fatisfation to the diſſenting laity, and engage them 
more eaſily to come into the church; one may truly ſay, firſt, 
theſe projects have not had their riſe from the crown, or its mi- 
niſters; they came from private perſons, who, in that point, were 
more forward than they ought to have been, and diſcoyered. 
more zeal than knowledge of. mankind, or af the true. intereſt. | 
of the preſent eſtabliſhment; it never appeared that they had any 
encouragement, either from the. governars of the ſtate, or of the. 
church. It is probable, indeed, that hardly any miniſtry, that are 
true friends to liberty, and to the preſent eſtabliſhment of the 


crawn, and to the laſting good of their country, would be againſt 


them, 


Pad 
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them, ſuppoſing they could be morally. certain that any conſidett 
able part of the diſſenters would-be, wrought upon by them, %% 
cotne into the; church qt that theſe alterations could be! made 
without ocoafioning animolitich;::diſcords; end diviſions, among 
the members of our n chu Upon: this proſpect, it is proba - 
ble, that not only the aminiſters of the crown would be diſpoſed 
to give way to them: but even the biſniops and clergy might be 
induced to do the ame; for the fake of unity and peace. Stveril 
of the moſt eminent biſhopa p and other alergy of our church have 
formerly, at different times, declared their judgment in this way, 
with reſpect to admitting ſome alterations; and the "preſent bi- 
ſhops and clergy might, perhaps, be diſpoſed to imitate their ex- 
amples, if it were not for thoſe very material objections againſt it, 
hinted at above, and which will be conſidered more at Jange "= 
hereafter, in their proper place. 217 40 Di 102 2 4 10 7 

. FRoM: what I have ſaid, you may ſee that there is no Fir | 
Gem any thing that hath been done among us ſince the- Revolu- 
tion, or the acceſſion of the preſent royal, family to the throne, 
to apprebend, as the Romaniſts inſinuate, that there has been, or 
is, any deſign againſt our recleſiaſtical eſtabliſmment. And, as to 
their laſt charge upon us, that we continue the rigorous. laws 
againſt the Romaniſts, and have, not long ago, laid ſome heavy im; 
poſitions upon them, to the great diminution of their property, and 
the reaſonable liberty that ought te be allowed them as Engliſhmen 
born; we can truly ſay, that theſe laws were originally deſigned, 
not ſo much againſt them on account of their religion as being falſe 
in itſelf, as to prevent thoſe ill deſigns and attempts againſt our 
eccleſiaſtical and civil ſtate, in which the temporal intereſt of their 
religion engaged them. It is well known, we repeated and dans 
gerous Attempts of that kind there were in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and of James the Firſt, which made it neceſſary for 
thoſe princes, to proceed with juſt ſeverity againſt thoſe bigotted 
Papiſts, devoted to the court of Rome, and, by making laws 
with ſevere penalties, to deter other;Papiſts, in future times, fron! 
che like ſeditiqus and traiterous Neger ſince this vo- 
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lent ſpirit has, in ſome degree; ſubſided among the Papifts, and 
numbers of them have appeared willing to ee under, and 
e yen to ſupport, the civil eſtabliſhment, not only in England, 4 
een in Ireland; they have accordingly been treated with pro 
tionable lenity and indulgence: They have not been hindered . 
a private ance of their worſhip, nor even from publiſhing 
books in defence of their cauſe; nor have the double taxes been 
ſtrictiy levied upon them: They have been treated with civility 
and upon the foot of other of their rank. This has 
been acknowledged by the Vindicator of the Unerving authority 
of the church of Rome; and is wel known to thoſe mares. ac- 
nen with the ſtate of things in Englanlc. 
Don the whole, we may truly fay, that in Engin, as; pre- 
ſent; every. one is allowed freely to inquire into, and judge as he 
ſees fit, 2 all the grounds of his belief and practice in matters 
of religion. He has all proper advantages and aſſiſtances from 
books, which are allowed to be publiſhed of all kinds, from the- 
preaching of men of different ſets, and from private advice, in 
order to his doing it with ' ſucceſs : And he is allowed to'profeſs 
and pracłice, and privately to worſhip God according to his judg- 
ment, whatever it be, ee it doth not tend to diſfurb or -weak- 
en the civil ſtate. _ 
Tux terrible writ 'De havities comburendo, which always 
hung like a flaming ſword over the heads of our anceſtors, has 
been taken away ever ſince the reign of Cherles II. And though, 
indeed, there are one or two other laws in force,” that ſubject 
ſome! perſons, whom the lau deemed to be heretics or unbelievers, 
to ſome heavy penalties; yet theſe are not no- put in execution, 
nor ate likely to be fo, unieſb any men ſhould, by their very great 
temerity- and: inſolence, draw upon themſelves 4 proſecution: 
Otherwiſe, if a man ſhould be ſuſpected, or known, to have ſome 
opinions which our church condemns as falſe and heretical; yet, 
if he behaves ,. prudently, and quictly, there- ſeems to 
be no diſpoſitiag/ in the- - governors,” cither evil or eecleſſaſtical, to 
encourage-informations or lægal proceedings again{t him. He may 
continue in his opinions, and yet enjoy his property, his liberty, 

and all other benefits of other peaceable __ 5 
ow 
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Now when one compares this ſtate: of things with that of 


other countries, where, as ſoon as 4 man is but ſuſpected of here 


ſy, he is informed againſt, proſecuted, impriſoned, and perhaps: 
burnt; alive, pr. at leaft baniſhed. out ef the country, Wen may 
think ourſelves very happy in enjoying ns © 3 by * 
ſtate to all an * Hh 
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8 great weight! 18 laid « on the 88 8 the 3 wh * 
A. niſts ſay, our laws make, that all the ceclefialtical juriſ⸗ 
diction of our biſhops flows originally from the crown; it will be 


neceſſary to enter into the diſcuſſion of this objection more wigutely. 


Tux firſt point to be confidered, |; is the nature of ſupremacy in 

matters eccleſiaſtical, veſted in the 1 15 by the act of 1 Eliz. 
chap. i 1. Now that the meaning of this t was not, as the Papiſts 
affirm, to declare that the King had a right t to preach or adminiſter 
the ſacraments, | or to erden, 6 or inflict chy 2 yg cenſures with ſpiri- 
tual effects, we may be ſufficiently allied, becauſe, that ſta- 
ute refers to, and revives thoſe acts of Henry, VIII, particularly 
26 Henry, V] VIII, chap. J. by which the ancient. Juriſdictions be- 
longing to "the crown were reſtored and united { to it; and the king, 
having been acknowledged to be ſupreme head on earth of the 
March was inveſted with full authority; to viſit, . repreſs, and 

reform all errors, hereſies, &c. Theſe ſame words are uſed in the 
ach of ſupremacy appointed by the fiſt of Elz. It is, there- 
fore, reaſonable | to ſuppole, that this latter act is to be under- 
ſtood, as to the foiritoa authority it intended, to confer upon the 
crown, in the ſame ſenſe with the former, (ſee Bacon on Governm, 
part ii. p. 161.) which, indeed, queen Elisabeth ſoon after de- 
clared in her Admonition, which was referred to and confirmed by 
an act of parliament. Nov H enty the Eighth declared. publickly. 
that he did not pretend, by this act, or by any other way, to have 
a right to adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. or to confer the ſume 
| L1 Be right 
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right upon others: But, on the contrary 


miſſion, under Chriſt, to — and teach; to diſpenſe and admi- 
niſter the ſacraments, to conſecrate the bleſſed body of Chriſt, to 
looſe and abſolve, to bind, and excommunicate, to order and 


authority not derived from the crown, but from Chriſt; Præter et. 
ultra ea, que tibi, ex Jacris literis, divinitus cammiſſa eſſe Hignoſcuntur®. 
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| acknowledged; that the 
biſhops and clergy derived theſe merely ſpiritual authorities im- 
mediately from Chriſt ij. For in the Taſtitution of 4. Chriſtian 
man; publiſhed by the eſpeeial command of that king; and ſubſerib- 
od by twenty-one: biſhops; and many of the clergy; it is uſſerted, 
(fol. 39.) that Chriſt and his apoſtles did inſtitute and ordain; in 
the New Teſtament, that, beſides the civil powers, there ſhould: 


be alſo. continually in the church militant certain other miniſters 
and officers, who ſhould: have ſp ecial power andiauthority, and com 


conſecrate others in the fme room and office. And ibid. fol. 50, 
We ay not think that it doth appertain | to the office. of kings, 
but prieſts, to preach, teach, and adminiſter the facraments, to 
abſolve, excommunicate, and do ſuch cther things belonging, to. the. 
office and adminiſtration of biſhops and prieſts. 

Ap even, in the commiffi 1 by Which Seine bilop 8 in tlie 
reigh of Henry the\Bighth held their: biſhop ricks of bim düring 

pleaſure, and had his licenſe to execute tett ſpiritual” fünctions, 
Try is a Clauſe, in which he acknowledges them to have a ſpiritual. 


Done the reign of his ſon Edward the Sixth, in the ordinal 
then compoſed for ordaining of biſhops, the arch-biſhop ſays to 
the biſhiop, who is to be conſecrated, Will you maintain and 
ſet forward, as much as in you ſhall lie, quictneſs, and love, and 

peace among all men, and ſuch as be unquiet and criminous: 
within your dioceſe correct and puniſni, according. to ſuch au- 
% thority as you have by God's word, and as to vou ſhall be 
00 commuted "oy the ordinance of the realm 267 The biſhop an- 


GL ls a commillion bunte by Vl Henry the Eats; to the biſhop of Here: 
fard, be is licenſed eyen to ordain. But ng prince eyer pretended/to! gonyey the ſpir 
ritual charakter; ; ergo, all that can be meant here, is, that he 70 is licenſed to 
exereiſe this ſpiritual part derived from Chriſt, ſo as that it ſhall have a temporal 
effect; 200 the ers ſo ordained ſhall be acknowledged, by the Rate, in quality 


of prieſts, Apo, for the _—_— R. 19. "Leſley's Regale, 62; 63. 
Wy * ſwers, 
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ſwers, « I will, by the help of God.” This office was, in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, ratified by act of parliament. It was again 
expreſſly confirmed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, as indeed it 
had been virtually confirmed before, by that act in the firſt yearpof 
queen Elizabeth, which revived FORTY the Sixth's book of con 
mon prayer. 

Now. Henry. the Eighth, in the Inſtitution. of, a China: 
man, before quoted, (fol.. 50.) ſays, « We muſt think and believe 
« that God hath: made Chriſtian kings to be as chief heads and 
«. oyerlookers over the ſaid prieſts and biſhops, to cauſe them to 
«« adminiſter their office-and power committed unto them purely 
« and ſincerely; and, in caſe they be negligent in any part thereof, 
«<. to cauſe them to ſupply and repair the ſame again: Refer- 
ring to which, the Queen, to the ſame effect, though more in 
general, ſays, That her claim is, under God, to have ſovereignty 
« and rule over all. manner of perſons, born within theſe her 
% realms and dominions; and countries, of what eſtate either ecele 
« ſiaſtical or temporal ſoever they be, ſo as no foreign power ſhall, 
« or-ought to, have any ſuperiority over them.“ Accordingly, in 
the zyth of the Thirty- nine articles confirmed and authoriſed by 
that Queen. in parliament, 13 Eliz. chap. ii. it is ſaid, We do 
«« not. give to our princes the miniſtring of God's word or ſa- 
«© eraments,. but. only that prerogative. which we: ſee. to have 
« been given always to godly princes; in the holy Scriptures, by 
God himſelf ;. that is, that they ſhould rule all eſtates and de- 
«« /grees- committed to thieir- charge by God, whether they be ec- 
. cleſiaſtical ar temporal; and reſtrain, with the civil ſord, the 
4 ſtubborn, and evil doers.“ From all which paſſages it is evi- 
dent, that the authority attributed then to queen Elizabeth, by 
the oath of ſupremacy [2], was not properly ſpiritual in any caſe; 
but only to take care excluſively of any other ſovereign or foreign 
2 that the clergy of this realm ſhould do their duty by pro- 

leſſing an Practifing themlelyes, and teaching the people, true 


[4] To this ſame purpoſe, an explanation of it was given by arch-biſhop Uſher 
- before, ani by order of, the privy council of Ireland; for which explanation he 
had the thanks of king James the Firſt. See Parr's life of arch-biſhop Uther, p..19. . 


religion; 
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religion; and, if they failed to do it, then to animadvert and in- 
flict proper penalties upon them, viz. admonition, ſuſpenſion, de- 
privation, &c. | 
AcainsT this account of the nature of the king's ecclefia 
tical ſupremacy, I am ſenſible that ſome objections may be raiſ- 
ed from the expreſſions uſed in ſeveral ſtatutes in the time of Hen: 
the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, viz. from 26 Henry VIII. 
chap. i. which ſays, that. the King, &c. ſhall have full power, 
from time to time, to uiſit, reform, correct, and amend all ſuch 
hereſies and enormities, whatſoever they be, which, by any man- 
ner of ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction, ought to, or may lawfully, 
be reformed, ordered, &c. any uſage, cuſtom, foreign laws, foreign 
authority, preſcription, or any thing to the contrary hereof, not- 
withſtanding”. From 37 Henry VIII, chap. xvii. in which it is faid, 
<< that the arch-biſhops 2. biſhops, arch-deacons, and other ecclefi- 
aſtical perſons, have no manner of juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical, but by, 
under, and from, your royal majeſty. & 16. Declaring its intent, 
that all the uſurped and foreign power and authority, temporal 
and ſpiritual, may for ever be clearly extinguiſhed, and never to 
be uſed or obeyed within this realm or any other of your majeſty's 
dominion or country, May it pleaſe your highneſs, that it may 
further be enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that no foreign 
prince, perſon, —ů Deg ſtate, or potentate, ſpiritual or temporal, 
ſhall, at any time, after the laſt day of this ſeſſion of parliament, 
uſe, enjoy, or exerciſe any manner of power, juriſdiction, ſuperio- 
rity, preeminence or privilege, ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical, within 
this realm, or within any other your majeſty's dominions or 
countries, that now be, or ſhall hereafter be; but from henceforth 
ſhall be clearly aboliſhed out of this realm, and all other your 
highneſs's dominions for ever, any ſtatute, -ordinance, cuſtom, 
conſtitutions, or any other matter or cauſe whatſoever to the con- 
trary in'any wiſe havens.” oF $ 17. And that alſo it 
may likewiſe pleaſe your hi ichnelk, that it may. be eſtabliſhed and 
enacted, by the bee oreſaid, that ſuch juriſdictions, privi- 
leges, ſuperiority, and preeminence, ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical, as 


by any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical power or 2 hath hereto- 
4 ; a Þ 
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fore been, or may lawfully be, exerciſed or uſed for the viſitation 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and per ons, and for te formation, or- 

der, and correction of the ſame, and of all manner of errors, he- 

reſies, and enormities, ſhall for ever be united to the imperial 

crown of this realm.“ 

From the 37 Henry vin, chap. xvii. $4. which ewiths, « that 
doQors of the civil law, which ſhall be made chancellors, vicars 
general, &c. may lawfully execute and exerciſe all manner of 
juriſdiction commonly called eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and all cen- 
ſures and coercions appertaining, or in any wiſe belonging, unto the 
ſame, albeit ſuch perſon or perſons be lay, married or unmarried, 
&c. which act alſo, & 1. declares the king to be a layman [I].“ 

From the 25 Henry VIII, chap. xix. which enacts, that in: 
caſe of appeals to. be made from the arch-biſhops- courts; (§ 4. ) 
or from places exempt, (F 6.) into the king in chancery, a 
commiſſion. ſhall be directed under tlie great feal' of ſuch perſons 
as ſhall be named by the king's: highneſs, his heirs or ſucceſſors ;. 
which apr ark ſhall have full poiyer and authority to 00g 
and definitively determine, ſuch appeals, and the cauſes, and all 
circumſtances concerning the fame: And that ſuch judgment and 
fentence, as the faid. e, mano ſhall make and decree, in and: 
upon any ſuch appeal, ſhall be good and effectual, and alſo defi- 
mtive.” | 
Frome 31 Henry VIII, chap. xii. F 23. which enacts, «+ that 
ſuch of the late. e &c. and all churches and chapels to- 
them belon ib g. which, before the difolutſon, &c. were exemp ted. 


© [2] By che firſt and frovnd of the ends of 1603, all clergymen re obliged to 
aſſent to, and maintain, all lauys for the: reſtoring to the eroun of this kingdom, 
the ancient juriſdictiun ouer the ſtate! eceleſiaſtieal.—Ibid. Arch-biſtops, biſhops, 
&c., have no-. manner of . juriſdidion eccleſiaſtical, but by union, and from your 
royal majeſty.—Ibid. Your majeſty, to whom, by hely Scripture, all authority and- 
power is wholly given to hear and determine all manner of cauſes eccleſiaftical, 
and to correct all vice and ſin whatſaever,; and to all ſuch/ perſons as your majeſty 
ſhall ' appoint thereunto.. See how far this act, which was oat by ** and 
. was, revived; by 1 Elizabeth, * iS SW 

[ | } EP > 8 


frow 
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Prateſtants, who, upon their account, may become diſaffected to 
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from the Wiſin. and all other juriſdiction of the ordinary, 
within whoſe . dioceſe they were ſituate, ſhall from henceforth be 
within the juriſdiction, and viſitation of ſuch perſon or perſons, 
as by the king's highnels ſhall be limited or appointed.” In con- 
Tequence of which ſtatute, be in many places, became entitled 
to epiſcopal juriſdiction, by grants from the crown. 

 FroM 5 Edward VI, chap. iv. which enacts, & 2. That if any : 
perſon or perſons ſhall ſmite or lay violent hands upon any other, 


either in any church or church-yard, that then, Ee, fatto, every 
rſon ſo offendin g, ſhall be deemed -excommunicate, and be ex- 


cluded from the fellowſhip and company of Chriſt's congregation,” 


See Dyer, 275. Croke, Eliz. 224. 219. 
Axp from 3 James I, chap. v. $ 11. which enaQts, « That 


every Popiſh e convict ſhall ſtand and be reputed, to all 


intents and purpoſes, diſabled, as a perſon lawfully and duly ex- 


communicated accordin g to the laws of this realm, until and 


that every perſon, ſued by ſuch perſon ſo diſabled, may plead the 
fame in diſabling of ſuch plantiff, as if he or ſhe were excommu- 
nicated by ſentence in this eccleſiaſtical court.” 
 Tnrxsz ſtatutes the Romaniſts are vehement in urging unt 
us, as importing that all kind of ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity and juriſdiction are united to the crown of theſe realm. 
Ap the Romaniſts are not the only objectors in this point. 


We have perſons in England, who profeſs, to be Proteſtants, and 


very zealous ones, who yet agree with the church of Rome, in 
alledging that theſe ſtatutes fully prove the crown to be entitled, 
by law, to all kind of eeclefiaſtical authority and juriſdiction. 
Bur theſe Proteſtant objectors would do well to conſider, whe- 
ther our laws, if taken in this ſenſe which they contend for, may 


not be found to affirm: things falſe in themſelves, and to veſt 


powers in the crown, repugnant to the inftitutions of the Chri- 


ſtian religion. If this ſhould appear to be the caſe, the civil. ſanc- 
tion of theſe laws would not be ſufficient to vindicate them. They 


will, notwithſtanding that ſanction, lie equally open to the objec- | 
tions of the Romani, and be condemned even by many ſerious 


our 


9 
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our hole eſtabliſkiment, and be liable to be drawn off from i it . 


by the Romaniſts; who indeed, upon that view chiefly, : 9 4% 
carneſt in fixing this ſenſe upon dee 1. laws. "Every one, therefore, 
who is 2 true Prong to our conſtitution, before he agrees with the 
Romaniſts in fixing this ſenſe upon them, ought ferioully to con 
ſider the conſequence of 1 it, VIZ. Whether our laws, if underſtood, 
in this ſenſe, will not- affirm things "falſe and wrong; and, if oy. 
will be the conſequence, he oug hi from thence, to be put upon 
| conſidering, whether this be che neceſſary ſenſe of them or not; 
or whether they may not fairly bear a different one. Not that 
one ought from theſe conſiderations to put à forced or unnatural 
ſenſe u on the Spiele in our laws; ; for that would neith 
take off the objections of the Romaniſts, nor ſerve to any other 
good purpoſe: But theſe conſiderations may be of ſome weight, 
a priori, if the expreſſions of our laws be doubtful, to induce 
us to think it probable, that the legiſlature could not mean them 
in ſuch a ſenſe; becauſe it is not ſuppoſable, that they ſhould have 
been miſtaken in ſuch important matters; / and much-leſs i is it ſup-_ 
poſable, that they would,” knowingly, pretend to veſt fuch powers 
in the crown, as s they were ſenſible Jeu Chriſt had granted to His 


clergy only. © 147 4 3.2444 


Was ov mis bischen Hare octirre 8 our Pfote E f 


tant objectors I dont Know: But that they may have à proper 
weight with you, added to thoſe which have been abovemention- 
ed, in order to make you form a right judgment of the ſenſe of 
our laws in this point, I muſt defire you to recollect What has 
been ſaid in the firſt ſection of theſe papers, about liberty pf pro- 
feſſion and practice in matters of religion. I have there ſhewn, 
that every religious ſociety, whoſe doctrine and practice are alto- 
2255 inoffenfive to the civil Rate, and which hath: no cliablith— 


"© £.& 


clefialtic government. $1 „ 


'FxoM whence it follows, that if 90 civil nike in * 80 


land has a any ſuc 1 5 of interpoſing, as our Proteſtant Obectors 
e in regulating the government and diſcipline Kc. of our 


Mm church; 
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church, j muſt he derived. from the conſent and conceſſions ſup- 
poſed 1 to Have bee made by our church to the f ate, on  2cFouN 

of the ter po oral advay antages Loy enjoys from it. 
' AND there 1 is e. ed, to loppoſe chat 4 church has 
le divers ſuch cone 7 8 | 


ed, that the! king” s judges ſhould "IF writs of 


1110 


prohibition to ſtop "he 3 of her diſcipline. in. many caſes,. 
and m. andates 5 ble ve Fr pe ns excommunicated in others; and, 
that they ſhould be appealed to from her ſentences... # 

Sur 4 conſented we our kings ſhould exempt ſome Prripns, 

and laces from her juriſdiction. N : 

HAT, they nominate perſons to | be choſen biſhops, * order 

theit conſecration: And that they and others. of ms laity fowl 
preſent perſons to many ſpiritual cures. -_ 

THAT her biſhops and clergy ſhould not at 10 time meet or 
ae any Canons e the, king's 8 cence, and ipbequens Wn 

mation. 1 ” 95 

In, theſe, and perhaps in i ome. other. points, the church of this 
nation has made conceſſions to the ciyil government. 

Any it might lawfully. do f, for as long a time as the civil 
governors ſhould make a right uſe of theſe conceſſions, viz. to the 
benefit of the ſtate without hurting religion or the church. For 
that this they! may do is evident ; For inſtance, they may not uſe. 
the power of iſſuing prohibitions to ſtop the exerciſe of the 
church's diſcipline, nor require any perſons to he abfolyed i in any , 
l but Ren it is expedient ſo to, do, They may not exempt , 


des fro E piſcopal juriſdic ion, but for wei eaſons; 
ad 5 uch c Es 5 may 5 1 Fred SE for a 


f © 3 2 


J 
} 


935 2 It ma ſometimes h be exp dene to 12 15 exerciſe. 
17 LE obtain Hen ady lyantages, to religions. by, 8 ; 
beiin it. 4 
IN 1 1 Keck 22 LU. has a right to pominate 
her own. ofhe, vet as the civil g oyernment may 
e Sa, AID thoſe Foy the church eke 


{ a1: [il 
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4 3 
rat For, 5 of _ 2: Wl renee va noe Grown, 967 
conlent to receive. them upon the Hates nomination, ag, long. as 
they nominate perſons againſt hom there lies no een * 
jection. „i a5 03 6. dnl nnmogant odor Str + Kurt 
b Ac Aix, though, the. charge A right awake. any POPE: ren 
gulations concerning her 0 wn: Apiritual- affairs eee Fele the 
civil ſtate, vet, 33 the making {ych regulations is mot, at 
neceſſary, th 0 the church may conſent that her clergy ſhall not meet. 
nor make any canons without. the licence of the civil povernors 
nor that any of den ſhall, be valid without his ſubſequent con- 
firmation ʒ for, as the making cangns. is not at all times meceſlary; 
it may at ſome; times be, forborn, for 4 conſiderable ſpace of 
time, or ſubjected to the will of the civil governor, upon ſuppo- 
ſition that he ill luft it to hs done n is ae 5 
for the church. ul In Smit 

As che giving up —_ power. my the pry neee be 
very expedient to the ſtate, i in order to its preſerying a proper in- 
fluence on the people, and hindering any undue practices from the 
clergy, if they ſhould at any time be fatious and ſeditious, to its 
diſadvantage ; ; ſa, on the other hand, there may be a real and great 
expedieney to the church, that they ſhould be given up, in order 
to gain or preſerve the continuance of that protection and favour, 
and ſupport thoſe revenues, dignities, temporal powers, and other 
emoluments, which the church receives from the ſtate, and which 
may be made very conducive to the maintenance and promotion of 
true religion. Upon this common expediency, I ſay, to the church, 
as well as to the civil government, the church may be lawfully 
warranted to make theſe conceſſions. But theſe ought not to be, 
as they often are, uſed as arguments of the civil ſtate's having natu- 
rally and originally a ri icht in church matters; becauſe, as I have 
ſhewn, the ſtate's right in theſe. points is not original, but derived 
only from the conceſſions of ae. church: And farther, becauſe 
there are ſome points in which the church' neither has, nor can 
lawfully make, ſuch conceſſions to the ſtate. 

Ox of theſe points is, the right of adminiſtring the ſacraments in 
the congregations of Chriſtians. That, the Thirty-ſeventh article 


ſays, we give not to our princes. This Jeſus Chriſt hath ordained to 
M m 2 be 
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perſons ſelected and ſolemnly ſet apart to that function; 


be done, by 
the doing it is appropriated to that ſacred character, and Cannot. 
committed to any that are not veſted with it. aN 


AnoTHER of theſe rights, incommunicable to the: civil gov 


err - 
nors or to any mere layman, is, the right of ordaiing or conſe- 


crating perſons to theſe ſacred functions-. This right our Lord firſt 


exerciſed himſelf, in the choice of his apoftles ; and committed 
the ſame to them, with a command that they ſhould appoint and 
ordain others, as theſe ſhould ſfilF others, and fo on in perpetoaF. 
ſucceſſion. As in the Jewiſh la tlie prieſthood was. to deſcend. 
by generation, and no one was to take that office who was not ſo 

entitled to it; fo, in the Chriſtian religion; the like ſacred func- 


tion was to be conveyed by impoſition of hands, by perſons who. 
had. received that ſame impoſition from others, and ſo on till it- 
came at laſt from the apoſtles and our Saviour himfelf. This im- 
poſition of hands. no one therefore can lawfully. give, who has 

not received · it; and therefore no civil governor, as a layman, can 
have this right to ordain others [u, unleſs he has himſelf receiv- 
od impoſition of hands from a qualified perſon: And in that caſe 
he ceaſes to be a laymen; There ſpeak of ordinary caſes, whete 
ſuch impoſition of hands from qualified perſons is poſſible to be 
had. If it be not poſſible, then how far God may diſpenſe with 
the want of it, is a different point: But, where it can be had, 
there is reaſon to think, that God having made this ordinance, 
will inſiſt upon it, and ſo will not ſuffer WEI to.be veſted with 


this rights 


[u]. The 36th artiole 3 in effet eikngnieders this, \ when 16 lüch that thi book of / 
conſecration of arch-biſhops, &c. doth contain all things neceſſary to ſuch conſe- 
eration and ordering, &c. The queen's Injunctions referred to by the 37th article, 
and that article itſelf, deny that the kings or queens of this realm may challenge au- 
thotiry or power of miniſtry of divine ſervice in the church. . Now, if they have not 
a right to miniſter . themſelves, can they have a right to ordain or qualify. others to - 
miniſter? Nemo: dat 440d non babet., What is the reaſon why they cannot mi- 
nĩſter themſelves? Is it not becauſe they haye not been ordained to it? If that be 
the reaſon, the fame will hold, why they ſhould not ordain. others. See Apologỹ 


for the Clergy, p. 15, 16. 
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_ A.THIRP,, point. not poſſible; to be communicated. to laymen, 
is the authority, to inflict eccleſiaſtical , cenſures.. with ſpiritual ef- 
fects. Jeſus Chriſt having inſtituted his. church as a, ſociety diſ- 
tinct from the ſtate, and required that · certain conditions. ſhould be 
performed, in order. to men's being admitted and continuing 
members of it, and having inſtituted goyernars to ſee that theſe 
conditions be performed ; he has accordingly. veſted; them with a 
power of ejecting thoſe perſons out. of the ſociety, . who do not 
perform the conditions required. This power was neceſſary to the 
maintenance. of order and purity in. the ſociety; and therefore was 
conferred upon the governors of it: And, in order to give a weight. 
to their cenſures, Chriſt has declared, that hoſoever is bound by. 
them on earth ſhall be bound in heaven, and whatſoever ſhall be 
looſed on earth ſhall be loaſedꝰ in- heaven: The meaning of. 
which is, that vvhen the governors of the ſociety. duly eject per- 
ſons out af it; their cenſures. ſhall. be. ratified in heaven and. the 
perſons. offending ſhall not. be reſtored to the. ſpiritual cmmunion 
with Chriſt Ia], even though he repent, unleſs he alſo offers due 
ſatisfaction to the church. But that, if he does repent, and .alſo. 
makes or offers. due ſatisfaction to. the. church, ſo as to be abſolv- 
ed by it, then he ſhall. certainly, be abſolved in heaven. 

Now this right or power, which was given to the governors: 
of the church, as. neceſſary for the preſervation of order and purity, 


[1] That excommunication juſtly inflicted hath fpiritual effects, our Jaw allows ; "| 
for article 33; ſays; That that perſon which, by open denunciation, is rightly cut. 
« oft fyom the unity of the church, and excommunicate, ought to be. taken; of the 
« whole multitude of. the faithful, as a heathen. and a publican, until he be openly 
«-reconciled by penance, and be received into the church, by a judge that hath 
authority thereunto.“ And ſee the paſſage of lord Coke's 12 Report, p. 79. 
concerning the difference between the civil and eccleſiaſtical judges, Where he ſays, 
that corruption in the ſaid ſpiritual and. eccleſiaſtical. courts is more dangerous than in. 
the officers in. the temporal court: For the temporal judge commits the party con- 
vict to the jaylor, but. the Jpiritual judge commits the mo excommunicate to the 
devil. 

Before the Reformation, the legiſlature, upon ſeveral occaboas; required the arch- - 
biſhops and biſhops to excommunicate perſons, viz. thoſe who ſhould violate Magna. 
Charta, p. 527, of Coke's 2d Inſt. and ibid. p, 536. See alſo n e- 
nent, Index, voc. Excom. 


1 
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in it, cannot, by them, be alienated or made overto civil Zoyer- 
nors ; becauſe they have no warmint in r the Seri iptute to do it, and 
it is in the nature of the thing incongrubus To to db. Por what 
reaſon could there be to ſuppoſe, chat Goc ould permit any ſpi- 
ritual effects to attend the exereiſe of this by eivit magi- 
ſtrates, to whom he has not only <given" it, no?" watrafited bc 
to transfer it ?” Having been defigned-only to ſecure the purity and 
order of the religious Hociety, it cannot witrantably be exerciſed 
1 but by the governors of it. inge enoiTthioog Sf) rant 

'THrese, which are, powers plainly incommunicable to princes, 
or any other laymen, ſhew- Wet: al Pieter, may and Juriſdidtion 
is not derived from them. 

Ou princes and our ev haththris acne e it. The office 
Amden, -37th article, and quiver Elizabetfy's breiten, fe 
ferred to and confirmed by parliament. 8 

ACCORDINGLY. they have never pretended” aan to them- 
ſelves, or commit to any layman, the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments, or the ordination of paſtors. And lord Coke acknow- 
ledges, that, if they ſhould nominate lay-commiſſioners to exerciſe 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures, the nomination would be wrong or faulty. 

Tuus the reaſon of the thing, the declarations of ſome of our 
Jaws, and thoſe the lateſt upon this ſubject, and common practice 
agree, in ſhewing that all eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſdiction is 
not derived from the crown, or united to it. 

Ap from hence we may juſtly conclude, that it could not be 

the intention of our legiſlators, in the acts of Henry VIII, and 
Elizabeth, abovementioned, upon which the Nom and others 
ground their objections, it could not, I ſay, be the intention of 
thoſe acts, that all eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſdiction is unit- 
ed to the cron, and derived ſolely from thence. 

Bur- what other ſenſe can be put upon them, you will ny; 
without a force upon-the words? Does not 26 Henry VIII. ch. i. 
fay, that the king, &c. ſhall have full power to viſit and correct 
all ſuch hereſies, &c. as by any manner of ſpiritual authority o - 
jurifdiction- onght, or may lawtully be be reformed? 1 anſwer Ves 

e 5 
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he may or rect 75 152 by an external; political dead r de 


which, no doubt, h c has in him, 62381 itt . > 3 01 1% 

Bur does not 47 Henry VIII. chap. xvii, «thi, that archi- 
biſhops and biſhops, &c. haye no manner of juriſdiction eccleſia- 
tical, | but by, under, and from, his royal majeſty 2 Ves ſo]! and, 
tis true, they aye HO, of this external. and coercive juriſdiction; 
with tempor: "effects, but by and from bis majeſty's-permiſſion. 
And; that, W big is all which. the. law: confiders/as being pro- 
perly juriſdiction, for thoug b, l law does ſuppoſe, as L 
have above ſhewn _ 3 2 for conſecrating biſhops, that 
they, the biſhops,. have ſome. power derived. from Chriſt for cor- 
rection of others; et 25 ſpiritual effects of that, power..not being, 
viſible : nor coj 1 15 le by the temporal judges, they therefore never 
took : any cognizance 'of them, but only of the temporal and viſible 


effects of the biſhop's power; this they only meant by lawful or 
legal Juriſdiction (2, Fe even the .biſhop's TE A attend 
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es But then a later“ *Y 4 Tae abb PP Ln dog's exp refily FER that | 
they; have ſome pen to cenſure and puniſn by God's * the law ought 
not to be ſuppoſed: to contradict; itſelf 3--and; therefore; this act in Henty the Eighth: 


mult neceſſarily. be underſtood only of external i juriſdiction 5, ant? tis true that 
the biſhops; Nc. have” none &f this; Phi 33 I, 


[7 HKEHArs, property” f ſignifies an authority * to Us cognizance of, and de- 
termine in, à publit and judicial way, and with legal forms and effects, any contro- 
verſies qr cauſey, that are litigated, and tc eenſute ar acquit any RG according 


to laws before made concerning thoſe matt Sr $199 501 1 „Suat 
Now, though the biſhops and clergy þ e eee in themſ ves, "raider from... 
Chriſt; ' an authority t& judge in 7 ar! 4 of perth as concerned i n 
them. yet finde the eſtabliſninent — . i bus realm and 46 long as that 
laſts, they; have no right to exerciſe this ſ authority in a judicial; ways i in this realm, 
but from the king; becauſe, * the ſuppoſed. cc conyentiom between the church, and 
civil government, by which the exerciſe of this 1 piritual authority js attended with 


empotab prniltiel f bfffkidg- v8 5 Kohl? l. Bad 50 g it 0b ARIA, ik his” 
ſpiritual-authority ſhould not be exerciſed in a public judicial way, but by the kin 
permiſſion or um ſene; and with n the law Bivuld Pe en K 
And, in regard) to; this ſtate of things, it may be properly e frm. "faid, that the 
biſhops, &c. have no ſpiritual juriſdiction — attended egal effects, nor : 
any that can be exerciſed here, but by and from the N N And ' this i is 
what our Lau Means dito zi i549 0100 nn bib vrt 
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ed with Giritual effects, they might. conſider as being alſo deriy- 
ed from the crown, in regard that the crown dna? the exer- 
ciſe of it. 

Tu ſame ſenſe iy be joltly put upon 1 liz, chap. i. ect. 17. 
which aſſerts, that ſuch juriſdidtions, ſpiritual and ecgleſiaſtical, 2s, | 
by any priced or eccleſiaſtical 4. or 1 . hath 1 


manner of hereſies, Ge thall be for 85 united to the imperial 


orownof this realm. 
Tux eceleſiaſtical authority formerly ue for the correction of 


eccleſiaſtical and other perſons, of which the law took cognizance, 
was, as T ſaid, only the external and coercive authority attended 
with temporal effects. Of the ſpiritual effects, though they at the 
ſame time ſuppoſed there might be ſuch, yet they would not 
take any notice, nor conſider them at all; not even in the times 
when popery prevailed here. This appears from divers caſes in 
the Vear books, and particularly from the following remarkable 
one: There had been an appeal made to the pope in ſome cauſe 
litigated between ſubjects of this realm, and of eccleſiaſtical cog- 
nizance. The pope, having tried the cauſe, awatded coſts to. one 
of the parties, and ſent a commiſſion of delegacy to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to cauſe them to be levied. The arch- 
biſhop, upon the refuſal-of the party who was to pay them, ex- 
communicated him for contumacy: The law, in thoſe times, did, 
no queſtion, admit that the arch-biſhop's ſentence of excommu- 
nication, when juſt, would be attended with ſpiritual effects; but 
vrhether · it was ſo or not, or Whether it was juſt or not in that 
caſe, the Judges would not examine. It was a maxim in law, 
that the Pape 8 excommunications, whatever Anme effects they 


"This was plainly.the ſenſe of our. 2 and rf the-legiſlators dies be- 
fore. the Reformation-: They allowed-that the biſhops, and. the . pope too, had a ſpi- 
ritual authority; in ſevexal caſes. this is. plain, from the notion of the whole church 
at that time; hut not that they ſhould .exerciſe this authority here, but with cer- 
tain. circumſtances. And, if they did at any time exerciſe it otherwiſe, they regarded 
— CEC: This appears from. ſeveral caſes in the Year books. 

might 
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might have, were not to be at all regarded by our law, nor ſuf- 
fered to have any temporal effects here; that is, he was not al- | 
lowed to have any eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction i in this realm; and 
though the arch-biſhop, in other caſes, had ſuch ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction by law, yet, in this caſe, as he acted in purſuance of the 
pope's commiſſion and ſentence, the judges would not allow even 
him to haye any legal eccleſtaſtical juriſdiction [q]. ' What effects 
his and the pope's ſentence might have in foro ſpirituali, the 
judges would not conſider: But viſible, legal, and temporal ef- 
fects, they would not allow them to have any in this realm. 
This was the notion which the law had of ſpiritual or eccleſia- 
ſtical juriſdiction long before the Reformation. And all eccleſia- 
ſtical or ſpiritual power and juriſdiction, in this ſenſe, is truly ſaid 
to be united to the crown ; and, indeed, 'to haye always been in it, 
Which conſideration made lord Coke, and others of our chief 
lawyers, affirm, that this [7]. 1 Eliz. chap. i. was only a declarative 
law reviving and reſtoring the ancient eccleſiaſtical authority of 
the crown, and not adding any new 4uthority to it. And this 
undoubtedly is true, if the act be underſtood in the ſenſe I here 
put upon it, as aſſerting only an external coercive juriſdiction in 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, to belong to the crown: For ſuch a one was 
always affirmed, and acknowledged to belong to it, even before 
the Reformation. But if this were to be underſtood to af- 
firm, that all that internal ſpiritual authority, which Chriſt gave 
to his apoſtles and their ſucceſſors, in every eccleſiaſtical matter, 
was inherent in, and could be juſtly exerciſed by, the crown or its 
delegates ; tis moſt certain, that this was not the notion of any 
of our judges or legiſlators before the Reformation. Our laws. did 
then moſt evidently ſuppoſe and aſſert the r. Since, there- 


i] They would not allow an excommunication by any "is our own biſhops to 
be of force, but againſt perſons within his on dioceſe: Nor even in his own 
dioceſe, unleſs, in his certificate of it to the temporal courts, he ſpecified the parti- 
cular cauſe of it, that they might know whether it was legal or not. 

[r] The act of 1 Eliz. chap. i. is intituled, An act to reſtore to the crown, 
the ancient juriſdiction over the eſtate, MN and N and ere rh 
all foreign power repugnant to the ſame.” 5 8 . 


Nn fore, 
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fore, this act is allowed to be only declarative of the ancient ſpi- 
ritual authority and juriſdiction of the crown, and not to veſt in 
it any new powers; it follows, that it muſt be taken in the ſenſe - 
I have here put upon it, as aſſerting only an external, coercive, - 
political authority in ſpiritual things, and over ſpiritual perſons: 
And this authority may very truly, and confiſtently with the in- 
ſtitutions of the Goſpel, and with the ſpiritual authority from 
thence derived to the clergy, be allowed to our princes ; ſo that, in 
this ſenſe, there is no juſt cauſe for the Romaniſts to object 
againſt the ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters veſted by our —_— 
in the crown of this realm. 

Non had thoſe prelates in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, 
to whom the oath of ſupremacy was offered, any juſt cauſe to re- 
fuſe it. That oath aſſerted only, «© that the Queen's highneſs was 
« the only ſupreme governor of this realm, and all other her 
« highneſs's dominions and countries, as well in all ſpiritual or 
«. eccleſiaſtical things or cauſes, as temporal; and that no foreign 
« prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate or potentate hath, or ought to 
5 have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, preheminenee or au- 
te thority, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm: And, there- 
* fore, I do utterly renounce and forſake all foreign juriſdictions, 
«« powers, ſuperiorities and authorities, and do promiſe that, 
„from henceforth, I ſhall bear faith and true allegiance to the 
« Queen's highneſs, her heirs and lawful ſucceſſors, and, to my 
r power, ſhall aſſiſt and defend all juriſdictions, privileges, prehe- 
« minences and authorities, granted or belonging to the Queen's 
« highneſs, her heirs and ſucceſſors, or united and annexed to 
« the imperial crown of this realm. So help me God, &c.” 

By the Queen's being the only ſupreme governor of this realm, , 
as well in all ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical things or cauſes, as well as 
temporal, might very fairly be meant only ſuch a directive, coer- 
cive, political power, in all eccleſiaſtical-cauſes as has been before 
aſſerted. And if the prelates of that time had rightly conſidered it, 
with all the other declarations that had been made upon this ſubject, 
they might have eaſily ſeen, that no more was intended than this. 


IN DEE D, 


” 
F 
* 


IN DEE D, there was reaſon to believe they were ſatisfied that 
no more was intended, becauſe many of them had taken an oath 
of the like nature, full as ſtrong as this, in the time of king Henry 
the Eighth, required by 25 Henry VIII, chap. i. by which they 
renounced all the -pope's juriſdiction here, and ſwore to acknow- 
ledge the king as ſupreme head, on earth, of the church of Eng- 


land; and to maintain and defend all the acts or ſtatutes made, or 


to be made, in confirmation and corroboration of his majeſty's 
power and ſupremacy, on earth, of the church of England; fo that 
they could not well have _ real een now about: this oath 


to queen Elizabeth. 
Bur whether they had any fuch RR or not, as they had 
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no real cauſe for refuſing the oath, which was deſigned for a juſt 


ſecurity to the government, they might, with reaſon, be ſuppoſed 
to be perſons diſaffected to it, and might, therefore, be juſtly de- 
prived of the ecclefiaſtical benefits and dignities they poſſeſſed. 
Bur the Romaniſts object farther, that this deprivation of the 
biſhops, in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, was unjuſt in ano- 
ther reſpect, viz. becauſe it was effected by the lay-power only, 
which has no right to eject biſhops out of their ſees. As they 
are conſecrated to them by a ſpiritual authority derived from 
Chriſt, nothing leſs than the like authority can take away the 
right which they have to them, or diſſolve the ſpiritual obligati- 
ons, which the people committed to their charge are under to 
obey them. The a& of the temporal legiſlature, therefore, by 
which only they were deprived of their biſhopricks, was a ſacri- 
legious violation of the rights of the church ; and conſequently, 


their ſucceflors were ſchiſmatical and unjuſt intruders into thoſe 


ſees; and, conſequently, the ſucceffion of our preſent biſhops, de- 
rived from them, is unjuſt, irregular, and ſchiſmatical. 

| In anſwer to this objection, we affirm, that, whenever any bis 
ſhops are really diſaffected to the civil ſtate, or otherwiſe notori- 
ouſly unworthy of their facred charge, and their fellow-biſhops 
will not cenfure and deprive them, they may then be juſtly and 
effectually cenſured o or deprived of their ſees, by the civil Power 


alone. | UW. 
Nun 2 Tas 


N 
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Tuis authority to cenſure and deprive the biſhops and clergy, 
when there is juſt occaſion for it, belongs to the civil ſovereigns 
of every ſtate, on account of their being truſtees and guardians of 
the public welfare, to the maintenance of which this authority is 
neceſſary. For, if the civil ſovereign had it not, the clergy might, 
in ſome caſes, be not only corrupt and heretical to a great degree 
themſelves, and ſo the people might be infected by their exam- 
ple and inſtruction, but they might have ſo great an influence up- 
on the people, as might effect, or endanger, the ſubverſion of the 
civil government. They might raiſe, or foment, ſuch notions or 
prejudices among them, as might, either directly or indirectly, 
make them diſaffected to the government, and as diſpoſed, as they 
might be able, to raiſe ſucceſsful ſeditions and rebellions againſt it. 
If you think this not to be practicable, do but conſider what has 
Wi actually done in divers inſtances,” | 

FirxsT, the authority of the Greek emperors in Rome, and a 
great part of Italy, was in a very ſhort time almoſt wholly ſub- 
verted ' by the artful management of the biſhops and clergy of 
Rome, and their influence upon the people, in the diſpute con- 
cerning image worſhip. The emperor, Leo Ifaurus having 
thought fit to interpoſe to prevent the worſhip of images, which 
was grown exceſſive and highly ſcandalous to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, the people of Italy, who were much inclined to that wor- 
ſhip, were fo artfully applied to by the pope of Rome, and their 
zeal for the images, and againſt the profaneneſs of the emperor, as 
it was repreſented, was ſo much inflamed, that they very ſoon 
raiſed a ſedition againſt his authority, pulled down his images, de- 
nied his tributes, and, in a little time, by the help of the-Franks, 
entirely threw off all ſubjection to him. 

How far the ſuperſtition of the people, and their attachment ta 
the clergy may go, and conſequently how able the clergy may be 
to diſtreſs the civil government, we have another remarkable in- 
ſtance in the cafe of Robert king of France, the fon of Hugh. 
Capet. This prince was of a good moral character ; he, by the 
advice of an aſſembly of the biſhops of France, eſpouſed. Bertha ; 
who bein g /a parente au quatritme degree, the canon law did not 


allow 


Py 
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allow him to marry her without a diſpenſation from the pope. 
Pope Gregory the Fifth being incenſed, becauſe he made no ap- 

plication to him for that purpoſe, threatened to excommunicate 

the king and Bertha, if he did not ſeparate from her, and actually 

put the whole kingdom of France under an interdict, A. D. 1003. 

« A quoy les peuples defererent fi humblement, (ſays Mezeray- 

Abr. vol. i. p. 313. See alſo Droit Ecel. Franc. tom. i. p. 219.) 

«« que tous les domeſtiques du Roy, a la reſerve de deux ou trois, 
_ « FTabandonnerent, et on jettoit aux chiens tout ce qu'on deſſervoit 

« de devant lui, perſonne ne voulant manger des viandes qu'il 

« ayoit touchees. - Ces rigeurs le contraignerent de ſe ſeparer d'avec 

« elle. Mais ce ne fut que deux ou trois ans apres. Et on trouve 

« qu'ils firent le voyage de Rome, ſoit pour y defendre leur cauſe 

«« devant le pape, ſoit pour luy demander pardon, Tant y a que 

le marriage-demeura nul.” It is evident, that, if there had been ; 

other fit cireumſtances, the ſuperſtition of the people might have 

been eafily wrought upon to dethrone this prince. 

| In Germany, about the year 10764 the emperor Henry IV 

was excommunicated by pope Gregory VII, upon the quarrel bei 

tween them, concerning the right of giving inveſtitures to biſhops. 

« Pontifex Auguſtum diris devovit, populum facramenti et obſe= 

« quii vinculo ſolvit. Ejuſmodi fulminis pontificu ei tempeſtate 

«tanta vis fuit, ut et apud pleroſque omnes, (fays Pufendorf, Introd. 

« hiſt. of Europe, p. 423.) Imperatoria majeſtas evileſceret, et ipit 

« Auguſtus in ſummas calamitates et ærumnas conjiceretur. Indicto 

« A. D. 1076, omnium pene principum conventu Treberæ, impe- 

rium Henrico abrogatur. Sententia tamen poſtea mitigata eſt, ut 
« ad arbitrium pontificis tota cauſa referatur. Inter hæc Henricus 
« paucis comitibus, adults jam hieme, in Italiam profectus, Canuſa 
ad portam ſub dio, vulgari et laneo habitu nudiſque pedibus per 
« triduum ſubſtitit, veniam ſupplex a pontifice petens. And even 
after this baſe-ſubmiſſion, the pope did not ceaſe to excite ſo great 
troubles and rebellions againſt him, that in the end this- unhap= 
py prince loſt his life. In like manner his ſucceſſor. Henry V. 
was fo diſtreſſed by the pope about the affair of Inveſtitures, 


that he was. forced to give them up A. D. 1122,. Quo facto ot 
imperas- 


4 
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« toria majeſtas vehementer eſt imminuta, et pontificia auctoritas 
« et potentia mirifice aucta. Pufend. introd. p. 423—425. 

In England king Edwy about A. D. 958, having incurred the 
ill will of the monks, who were then very popular in this nation, 
with: Dunſtan, then abbot of Glaſtenbury, and afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, at their head; theſe monks. “ firent tous les 
« efforts poſſibles pour decrier le conduite du jeune roy. Par les 
'«. calomnies de tous cotez qu'ils ſemerent contre lui, ils reuſſirent 
enfin à le faire paſſer dans Teſprit de leurs devots pour le plus 
* impie des hommes. Ces calomnies repandus avec ſoin firent un fi 
prompt effet, qu'on vit bientot paroitre dans la Mercie un grand 
« nombre des mecontents, dont Edgar frere du roy ſe declara le 
chef et protecteur, &c.” Rapin, tom. i. The conſequence was, 
that Edwy was outed of a great part of his dominions. 

AFTER the Conqueſt, king Stephen was in great danger of the 
like fate. As he gained the kingdom, by the influence of the pope 
.and clergy, to the excluſion of the empreſs Maud, who had the 
true right; ſo when he had once diſobliged them in taking away 
their caſtles, he found how great and dangerous their influence 
was againſt him. In a ſynod they formally declared. him to be de- 
poſed, and, if the empreſs Maud had managed politickly, that 
king could never have kept the throne, 

THesE inſtances, to which many others might be added, ſhew 
plainly, that, at ſome times, religion. or ſuperſtition may have ſo 
much power upon the minds of mankind, that the clergy, who + 
can work upon them thereby, may, if ſuffered to keep their in- 
fluence, and the power which their ſacred character and revenues 
give them, be very dangerous to the civil government. They 
may, in many caſes, even prevail againſt it. 

AND this is true, not only of the clergy of the Romiſh com- 
munion with the pope at their head, but it may likewiſe be true 
in many caſes of the Proteſtant clergy. You muſt ſee this, if you 
conſider what happened in Scotland, in king James the Firſt's 
time, before he came to the crown of England [e], and the in- 


[5] See Spotſword's Church Hiſtory of Scotland, and Heylin's Hiſt. of the 


Preſbyterians. 
| fluence 
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fluence which even of late Dr. Sacheverel had on the people of 
England, and if at the ſame time you attend to the ſcheme of ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority independent of the civil ſtate, which ſome of 
them contend for, and in ſeveral caſes have actually uſurped, viz, 
THAT the biſhops. only ſhould elect, as well as ordain, all bi- 
ſhops and clergy, and alone have authority to judge and cenſure 
them in all matters, either of faith or practice, unleſs in capital 
crimes, and other great ones of a ſecular nature ; 
Tur the biſhops ſhould have the ſole adminiſtration and diſ- 
oſal of all church revenues, not indeed to alienate them, but to 
diſtribute them as they think fit, and not to let them be alienated by 
the civil government: 
| Tr they ſhould have an entire liberty to preach, and cauſe : 
their clergy to preach, what doctrine they leaſe to the people : 
THAT they ſhould have a right to cenſure all the laity, even 
by the excluding from communion, as long as they pleaſe, tlie 
members. of. parliament, peers, the royal family, and the king 


himſelf: al 
THAT they ſhould Mare a right to hear ſecret confeſſions of all 


their ſins, and to give them abſolution: 

THAT they ſhould have a liberty to. meet together in convo- 
cation as often as they think fit, and treat upon eccleſiaſtical mat 
ters, cenſure opinions, and the like: 

TngsE independent powers, in the hands of cunning and 
ambitious men, and in times when the people are inclined to ſu- 
perſtition, might they not eaſily make the clergy, Proteſtant as 
well as others, too hard for a civil government? 

LxSsIEV indeed (Regale and Pontificate) propoſes, that they ſhould 
be under the obligation of oaths, not to uſe their influence againſt 
the civil government: That the principle of paſſive obedience to | 
it ſhould be propagated among them: And that the civil gover- 
nors, though they ſhould not. have. authority to deprive the bi- 
ſhops, yet ſhould be at liberty to impriſon, or put them to death, 
if they were found to act or deſign treaſon or ſedition againſt the 
government. But firſt, how weak a ſecurity would oaths or prin- - 


ciples be, when the clergy might be ill deſigning, and ambitious? - 
How. 


| doctrine and conduct, in all caſes [#]: For if 2 had not this 


* 
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How little would it ſignify, that the civil government might im- 
priſon them, or put them to death? They might have good rea- 
ſon to be aſſured of their diſaffection and ſeditious practices, and 
yet might not have evidence ſufficient to convict them. If you 


ſay that they ought not to be deprived without ſufficient evi- 
. dence, and that where that is, they may be impriſoned or put 


to death, which will hinder their influence more effectually than 
depriving them; I anſwer, that may be true in ſome caſes: But, 
in the mean time, the nation and the civil government may, and 


muſt, ſuffer, for want of biſhops to exerciſe their functions; 


which, if theſe criminal ones be deprived inſtead of impriſoned, 
may be done by other fit perſons appointed to ſucceed hem 1 in 
thoſe poſts for the public ſervice. 

Uyon the whole, an authority to deprive the biſhops and * | 
gy, who are found to uſe their influence againſt the civil govern- 


ment, is the beſt; it is the only effectual, ſecurity which that go- 


vernment can have in general, and in all caſes that may happen. 
Now our Saviour certainly deſigned, that civil governments, 
which are neceſſary to the welfare of mankind, ſhould' be ſecured 
in all caſes: And therefore he could not deſign that his clergy 
ſhould be ſo far independent of it, as the powers above ſpecified 


-would make them. He muſt allow, that the civil governors muſt 


have a right to limit and controul the exerciſe of the clergy's ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction, when it may be otherwiſe exerciſed, ſo as it 


may do harm to the ſtate. He muſt have veſted the civil gover- 


nors with a right, not only to judge of the conduct and deſign of 


the biſhops and clergy, but even to deprive them of their ſecular 
emoluments, and to reſtrain the exerciſe of their ſacred functions, 


when it is found that the civil government will really be endan- 
gered or ſuffer much by their continuing to exerciſe them. And 


their having a right to remove, or deprive, the biſhops and clergy, 
Wuen they are really diſloyal and dangerous to the ſtate, infers, 
that they muſt have a right to take cognizance and judge of their 


right 


[4] The neceſſity of providing for the ſafety of the civil government infers, that 


all princes have a right to deprive biſhops and clergymen, who are found to be ſe- 
ditious, 
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right to judge in all caſes, then; in ſome of the excepted caſes, 


the welfare of the civil WOE might be endangered, WAH is not 


to be admitted. | 
HoweEveR, it does not follow cem their tight of jubelns, 


that they muſt have a righr to act againſt the clergy in all caſes; 


for the civil government may judge Wrong, and, whenever they do 
ſo, they cannot have any right to act in purſuance of ſuch judg- 


ments; if they do not ſo, they will be called to a ſevere account 


by God, for ſuch a miſuſe of their power. And therefore they 


ought to be very cautious, both how) they act, and how they 
judge. In all doubtful caſes, in Chriſtian countries, the civil go- 
vernors ought to pay a due regard to the advice, and, I will even 
fay, to the authority, of the clergy ; for the clergy have ſome real 
authority in ſpiritual matters, which, as J have above obſerved, 
ought not to be lightly or diſreſpectfully oppoſed. - But as the 
civil governors: have a right to judge for themſelves in all caſes, 
ſo when they judge truly that. the: gry xp rev of the biſhops and 
clergy is, or will be, uſed to the hurt ſof the civil government, 


they then have a right to oppoſe and reſtrain that en by 


Pon means, and in a ſufficient: degree. 


To this it may be objected, that, as the civil wen will 


probably oftener err in their judgment than the clergy will, and ſo 


truth will be oftener hindered than promoted thereby, we there- 


fore conceive that Chriſt cannot have veſted the civil governors 
with this right of judging and cenſuring the clergy. 


Bur to this I anſwer, that, even admitting this ſuppoſition, 
which is giving the utmoſt advantage to the objection, yet ſtill it 


is juſtly Ten that Chriſt hath veſted the civil rr N 


ditious, and diſaffected tc the civil ſtates ad in a 1 Ss to hurt it. But Chri- 
ſtian princes, ho have eſtabliſhed this religion, have a farther right, in virtue of 


this eſtabliſhment, to cenſure and. deprive biſhops, only for erroneous doctrine; 


even though theſe principles, or conduct, ſhould not be hurtful to the civil Rate, Es 


For as they protect and maintain the biſhops, &c. to teach their people true 
e ſo they have, in themſelves, a right to judge which is true doctrine; and, 


if the biſhops, &c. will not teach, that doQrine, then to io Jepeire them of the Was 


fits of the 1 4 
110 ; SLA 24448 A | * i 
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with this right; becauſe their oppoſition to the truth cannot eſ- 
ſentially hurt it, It may both ſubſiſt in all caſes, and even thrive 
under diſcouragements from them ; whereas, on the other hand, 
if civil governors had not this right of judging and cenſuring their 
government, it could not ſubſiſt in ſome cafes.” But it is neceſſary 
that this ſhould ſubſiſt and be ſecured. in all caſes: "Ergo, tha 
civil magiſtrate hath this right, &c. 

Now, upon theſe grounds, we may fully vindicate be depriva- 
tion of the biſhops, made in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, and 
other proceedings in the Reformation, from whence our ſettlement 
eccleſiaſtical at this day is derived. That princeſs, at her acceſſion 
to the throne, found the doctrines, forms of worſhip, &c.: then 
publickly eſtabliſhed to be very erroneous and ſuperſtitious. - Al- 
moſt all the biſhops, who then were in the ſeveral ſees, not only 
profeſſed and practiſed according to theſe forms, but they \refolved 
to adhere to them, and refuſed to take that- oath acknowledging 
the Queen's ſupremacy, which, I have ſhewn, was juſt in itſelf, 
and therefore might juſtly be required of them.” They had plain- 
ly an averſion to the Queen, on account of her being of a different 
religion; and, for that reaſon, they refuſed to crown her. A ma- 
jority of them being of this opinion, they would not, therefore, 
in an eccleſiaſtical way have deprived, or acted at all againſt, any 
of their own number: And if, with theſe: diſpoſitions, they had 
continued poſſeſſed of their ſees, they muſt have been able to do a 
great deal of miſchief to the civil government, both in keeping 
up error and ſuperſtition among the people, and in raifing a diſ- 
affection in them towards the civil government, which might 
have proved very dangerous to its welfare. Therefore, the legi- 
ſlature had a full right to deprive them of their ſees. © We do not 
ſay that the civil government had a right to deprive them of their 
epiſcopal character; as they received that from a ſpiritual autho- 
rity ; and, durnig their lives, no civil power could take it away, and 
the leſs, becauſe it was not neceſſary to the ſafety of the civil go- 
vernment, that they ſhould do ſo. But of the power and right of 
exerciſing their epiſcopal authority in ſuch a dioceſe, with tem- 


poral effects, and of all the ſecular emoluments, revenues, and 
dignities 
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dighities thereto. belonging, the civil governors, for the ſake of; * 
public welfare, had a full right to deprive them. _ 

Uron- the voidance of their ſees, the deans, and chapters __ 
longing to each of them, having a licenſe from the Queen to chooſe - 
new biſhops for their reſpective churches, choſe certain per- 
ſons by her appointed in letters miſſive for that purpoſe. Tis 
true, they were not at liberty to do otherwiſe ; becauſe, if they 
had not complied with the royal nomination, they would bor 1 5 
incurred a perpetual impriſonment, the forfeiture of their goods, | | 
&c. i. e. the penalties of a premunire, But their being — 
ſome conſtraint in this caſe was of no real diſſervice to the 

church; for, as long as the perſons: nominated hy the Queen were, 
in all reſpects, fit for that ſacred truſt, and ſhe had a right to no- : 
minate, it could be no harm that they were obliged to chooſe per- 
ſons, who, by being approved by the Queen, might be the more 
able to ſerve the church and religion. 

Ir had, indeed, been the uſual practice in this nation, ſo long 
ago as the Saxon times, for the kings r their curia's to nomi- 
nate to biſhopricks, without any ſuch Ran as election by the 
deans and chapters [/].. Collier, indeed, in his preface to his 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. i. p. v. affirms the contrary ; and ibid. 
vol. i. p. 114, ſays, that Withred, king of Kent, in a council at 
Becanceld, A. D. 694, declares, that the kings had no right to 
the a xent of | biſhops, but that it was to be made by their 

fellow hiſhops. But the authority of this council, though allow- 
ed hy Dr. Atterbury, Rights of Convoc. and by biſhop Stillingflect 's 
Eeeleſ. Caſes, vol. ii. p - 89, is oppoſed by Dr. Wake, in his State of 
the Church, p. 1407 and is not indeed very clear, fo that there cannot 
be much ſtreſs laid upon it. But as to the matter of fact, Ingul- 
phus's teſtimony is unqueſtionable. And our common. lawyers 


generally agree, (ſee Gibſon's Codex, p. 122.) that biſhopricks i in 


[/ See Sthninggeet a Eccleſtaſtical Cafes, vol". p. 91. Ingulphus, Hiſtory, 
fol. 50g. b. ſays, ſpeaking of the times before the Roman conqueſt, that, « multis 5 
retro annis nulla erat electio prælatorum mere libera et canonica; ſed omnes | | 
| © dignitates, tam epiſcoporum quam abbatum, regis curia pro ſua complaceantid 
6 conferebat,” - W 1 
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England [r], being at firſt all of the king's foundation, were do- 
native; as they were likewiſe in France [u], Spain, and Germany, in 
thoſe ages, which continued without any conſiderable oppoſition, 
till, the ſee of Rome having formed the project of its own exce(. 
five aggrandiſement, by. bringing all the clergy in Chriſtendom to 
a more cloſe dependance upon it, pope Gregory VII firſt oppoſed 
this practice with: vigour ; and his ſucceſſors, after many ſtruggles; 
at length, in great meaſure, carried their point in this, as well > 
in other kingdoms in Europe. Henry the Firſt yielded up the point 

of Inveſtitures, 25 Spelman, in Wilkins“ Laws, life of Henry I. p. 
299, 304.) which grant was more ſolemnly confirmed by king John, 
in the great charter. Then, for a while, elections were made by the 
deans and chapters, which was the aicthod the church of Rome 
inſiſted upon, without any expreſs or peremptory nomination from 
the crown; but this method did not continue long. Our kings 
found it ſo expedient to the welfare of their civil government, that 
they ſhould have ſome influence in the elections of, biſhops, that 
they ſeldom ſuffered any one to be choſen; contrary to their lik- 
ing; or, if any dean and chapter preſumed to chooſe contrary to 
their liking, they frequently puniſhed) them for ſo doing. - (See 
Prynne, on the fourth Inſtit. p. 321.) Afterwards, the king got the 
nomination, and the pope the approbation. (See Burnet's hang of 
Reformation, arts. 18.2412) l hb 00. AT A 1890 

I am ſenfible, indeed, that FI verſond, and, thoſe Pioteſtants : 

are of opinion, that the practice of our kings and other monarchs 
in this caſe, is far from being any proof of right. It ought 
to be conſidered as an invaſion upon the liberties of the church, 
which, in the primitive ages, veſted: the right of chooſing biſhops 
in the other comprovincial biſhops, by a canon ns the firſt coun-- 
eil of Nice. | 


lan see Selden, Not. ad” Eakner- p. 16081610; worth readifig. - Twiſden;-. 
Hiſt, Vindic. of the Church of England, p. 5264. ibid. 109. Sau upon Liteon, 

F 201, &c. 

u] De * part ii. p. 296, 297, Vertot, Nominat. aux Evelches de F rance. 
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Tux objectors ought to ſhew, that there was either a divine 
unalterable appointment for this method, or that ſuch a one is, 
in the nature of things, eſſential to the welfare of the church. 
But no divine or apoſtolical appointment, or at leaſt none that 
was intended to be unalterable, can be ſhewn to have been made 
with regard to this matter. On the contrary, it appears, that the 
biſhops were anciently choſen by the preſbyters and people, as 
well as by the biſhops of the province. Nor can this method of 
election by the comprovincial biſhops, which the objeQors would 
have take place, be eſſential, or conſtantly neceſſary, i in the nature 
of things, to the welfare of the church, For it is plain, that the 
church hath long ſubſiſted, and been in a flouriſhing condition, 
and been provided with very good biſhops, upon the appointment 
of princes. Indeed, there is viſibly a great expediency for this be- 
ing done, 'in order to maintain that good correſpondence between 


the civil government and the church, which is greatly ſ ubſervient 


to the welfare of both. 
AnD this being the caſe, it Senified thing to allege a canon of 
the council of Nice, (Can. 4.) Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. preface, vol. i. 


p. xiv.” preſcribing this method of election by comprovincial bi- 


ſhops. For that council had not, nor could any council have, as 


I obſerved before, a right to determine any ſuch matter, in which 


the welfare of ſeveral foreign kingdoms might be concerned, fo 
as to exclude all changes that might be found neceſſary to be made 
for the ſafety or advantage of thoſe kin gdoms. 9927 

And, indeed, the church of Rome has, in effect, acknowledged, 


that the method of election then ſettled was not unalterable; for 


ſhe has actually changed this method herſelf, and eſtabliſhed that 
of election by the ſeveral deans and chapters purſuant to the nomi- 
nation of princes, Nen is to be ratified oy" the pope, as we have 
ſeen above,” | 
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TRACT, vir. 40 


The Claim of ſome Engi Th Proteſtants, to FOR nue than TY 
| AW. fe. 22 | 


F TER. having: uſed! my endeavours: to juſtify E os 
liberty from. the objections of the Romaniſts againſt it, I 
ſhould have put an end to the Firſt part of theſe papers; but the 
particular ſtate of our nation, and my earneſt deſire that you 
ſhould be able to judge rightly of it, oblige me to: add ſome R- 
ther conſiderations. You are ſenſible, that numbers of our coun- 
trymen, who, I believe, are not wanting in aftedtion to the civil. 
part of the preſent. eſtabliſhment, profeſs to. be diſſatisfied with 
the meaſure of liberty, religious. and civil, they now enjoy under 
it, and think themſelves entitled to- conſiderably more, from rea- 
ſons of juſtice and of religion, as: well. as from. canſfiderations- of 
national advantage; and, accordingly. ſome perſons amongſt them 
have, in ſeveral late books, been free in their complaints againſt 
thoſe, who have not given way. to the applications the diſſenters 
have made for that increaſe of liberty to. which they pretend ;. 
nor can we. deny, but: ſome things have been urged in defence of 
their cauſe, which deſerve to be conſidered, not (as they have been 
hitherto) with the warmth and vehemence with which religious 
or civil diſputes are generally attended but with the freedom and 
ſedateneſs of enquiry, which are requiſite in order to the diſco- 
very of truth. 
In this ſtate of things, I cannot but think it deſireable and ne- 
ceſſary, that you, who are likely ſo ſoon to have a ſeat in the le- 
giſlature, ſhould be duly appriſcd whether their claims be well 
grounded or not, that (in a point which is, certainly, of great: 


moment to the conſtitution of our country, and not a little 8 
1 ficult 
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ficult in itſelf) you may take the fide, which you find to be 


right; to which end, I ſhall lay before you, with candor and be- 
nevolence, and, according to the beſt of my judgment, with 


truth, the things of the moſt weight, that hve been alledged on 
each fide of the queſtion; and I do this the rather, becauſe I 
ſhall endeavour to leave the common track of the controverſy, 
and put it, in ſome meaſure, on a new foot, by which it will be 
much ſhortened, and, I hope, rendered much more clear and eaſy 


Bur before we conſider what grounds thoſe Proteſtans, who 


ſeparate from the church of England, have for their complaints, 
it may be proper to acquaint you with the particulars of that ſpi- 
ritual liberty, which they actually do, or may, enjoy, as our laws 
ſtand at preſent. 

By the firſt of William and Mary, ſuppoſing they perform the 
conditions of that act [o], they are excepted from all penalties 
laid upon them, by ſeveral preceding acts of parliament. And by 
5 George I. chap. iv. the acts againſt 'dccaſional conformity 100 
ſchiſm were repealed. So that now they may, 

FIRST, hold aſſemblies for divine worſhip, after chein wn way, 
at whatever times and places they think fit, after the place of their 


meeting ſhall have been certified to the biſhop. of the dioceſe, or 


to the arch-deacon of that arch-deaconry, or to the juſtice of the 
peace, at the general or quarter ſeffions, &c. and keep their doors 
open, without any fear of being diſquieted or diſturbed. They 


are not obliged to celebrate any of the days, which our church a 


keeps holy, except only the Lord's- day. 
SECONDLY, every particular congregation . tink may 
chooſe its own paſtors, without being obliged to apply to any 
other perſon to approve or lay hands upon them. And, as the 
general practice now is, thoſe miniſters are under no public re- 
ſtraint, but what the congregation lays upon them, as to what 
they ſhall teach. For though, indeed, by the Toleration Act, 
they are 4 ni to ann the TREO _— excepting 


- [0]. The Toleration AQ. 


the 
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the dt z 5th, 36th, and part of the 2oth, in order to their be- 
ing qualiſſed for preaching, yet they are very ſeldom called upon 
to make, or do actually make, this ſubſcription ; in which for- 
bearance, indeed, I am humbly of opinion, that our biſhops and 
other governors act rightly, and agreeably to the genuine princi- 
ples of toleration; from a ſenſe of which, it is very probable, 
that the diſſenting miniſters will continue to have this liberty. 
In theſe two reſpects, the diſſenters have more liberty than the 
members of the church of England. 

Turn pl, as the Schiſm act has been repealed, they may have 
 chools and academies taught by perſons of their own perſua- 
ion, for the education of their children in it according to their 

. 6wn principles; and they have actually, at nt egaliderable | 
numbers of ſuch ſchools and academies. 

_ FouRTHLY; they may hold aſſemblies, when they think fit, 
not only for the public worſhip of God, but alſo to conſult about 
their religious and civil intereſts, and have actually done ſo, on 
ſeveral occaſions (which is more than the clergy of the church of 
England, in their public capacity, are owe: to do, without a 
writ of ſummons from the crown.) They did ſo in their attempts 
fome | years ago to get the Teſt act repealed. 

FrirTHLY, they may excommunicate, or a. any lice 
acts of diſcipline againſt any of their members, and even over 
their miniſters, without any appeal poſſible to be made againſt 
them to the crown, or any other juriſdiction, which, likewiſe, is, 
more than the church of England can do. | 

SIXTHLY, they may ſafely write and publiſh i books 
they pleaſe, in a proper argumentative way, in defence of. their 
own religion, or in oppoſition to the. eſtabliſhed, church; which 


they have freely done, and, nens, even in an invective Way. 
And, | 22 
- SEVENTHLY, they may hold any $630" office, if, at their en- 
trance upon it, they only once take tlie oaths required, and the 
communion in the eſtabliſhed churq g. 

FRoM this account it is. viſible, that our diſſentäng brethran 


have all the liberty that can be neceffary, i in a religious mn 
| order 


* 


— 
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order to their falvation.. - The . to be conſidered, in 
regard to our ſafety, as well as theirs, are, . 


Fix sr, whether the ſchiſm, that now: Aheppäy ſubſilts be- 5 5 
tween the) diſſenters and the church of Kigland; be Juſtly: 1 


able on the former or on the latter ?P!Pk -- 
SECONDLY, whether any alterations in our liturgy be neceſſary 


to be made, in order to gain the diſſenters?? And. 

Tulx pl, whether the diſpoſitions, occaſioned by that ſchifn - 

in ſome of the diſſenters, with regard rer of the 

church of England, be, Or be not, a a ſufficient reaſon for exclud- 
ing the perſons ſo diſpoſed E a * of olbices, of - truſt 

— 2 — in the eivil ſtate? 

Wir regard to the firſt of theſe. 3 every. one muſt | 
be ſenſible, how very great a ſtreſs the goſpel of Chriſt lays 
on charity and religious unity between his diſciples. : For there 
is nothing more clear, or more ſtrongly, urged, or more fre- 
quently repeated in the New. Teſtament, than the union, charity, 
and affection, that ought conſtantly to bt preſerved amongſt Chri- 


ſtians. This unity and affection our Lord made a principal ane 5 


eſſential mark of being his diſciples; and in order to keep it up 
conſtantly amongſt them, he commanded them to meet together 
for his worſbip and ſervice, and therein to make frequent com- 


memoration of his death, in the euchariſt, which repreſents them 


as all members of one ſpiritual body, ous” is Chriſt, > dy 
therefore, members one of another. 01 vr 
Now aſter this to divide, and (chich 18 addy andere na- 
turally the conſequence ) meet in ſeparate places for religi- 
ous worſhip, in profeſt oppoſition to each other: This _ 
fition and ſeparation; cannot, in the ordinary courſe of thin 


be made without producing contention, animoſity, and ill will to & — 


each other; and muſt,” certainly, both in its on nature, and as a 
breach of Chriſt's command, be a grievous ſin in thoſe, who are 
juſtly blameable on account of this diſcord and conſequent ſepa- 
ration. As to the fact of the ſeparation of the diſſenters from! the 
— of ber Ke is 8 8 5 known to have been made on their 

190 ; 4 191119 5 md. kb ni YiMistorami ys - part, 
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part; but in their own defence they alledge, that they were obliged 
rer on 52 in rr gy 29 o8hrs 
Now there may, indeed; in ſome caſes, be a neceſſity for mak- 
ing ſuch a one, viz. where any church, or body of | Chriſtians, 
will not admit others to communicate with them, unleſs they do 
ſomewhat that is really unlawful. In that caſe, the obligation 
to hold religious communion ceaſes; for we are not to do evil 
that good may come. We ought, in ſuch a caſe, to abſtain from 
the communion of ſuch a corrupt and impoſing church: And 
this I have ſhewn to be the caſe between us of the church of 
England, and the church of Rome. But'is this the caſe between 
the Proteſtant diſſenters, and the church of England? Does this 
church impoſe any neceflary terms of - her communion, which are 
really, and in themſelves, unlawful ? Perhaps you will ſee the con- 
trary, if you will trouble yourſelf to peruſe, with attention, even the 
following ſhort obſervations on the diſpute between us. I have'not 
here meddled with their objections againſt miniſterial conformity; 
becauſe no diſſenter can be obliged, either in law or conſcience, 
to be a miniſter in our church. If then they do not like the 
terms of miniſtering in it, they are not compelled to it: They 
may communicate with it, as laymen; and in ſo doing, they will 
not be obliged to any thing, that can, with any colour, be reck- 
oned finful. I have, therefore, only conſidered their objections to 
lay-conformity. | oy: HALLER $8 DSM 
Now to vindicate themſelves in abſtaining even from lay-con- 
formity, ſome of them have vehemently objected to particular 
practices, required in our church, as being finful, viz. to the uſe 
of ſponſors, and of the croſs, and the thankſgiving for the ſup- 
poſed regeneration of all perſons, in baptiſm; to the manner of con- 
firmation; to the improper tranſlation of the pſalms; to the read- 
ing apocryphal leſſons in the ſervice of the church, and the Atha- 
naſian creed; to ſome paſlages in the burial ſervice; and to the 
obligation of kneeling at the ſacrament of the euchariſt. 
Bur muſt not any one, who conſiders the nature and deſign of 
theſe things; ſee, there is no ground for this heavy charge? Is 
there any immorality in providing ſome other perſons, beſides pa- 


rents, 
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rents, to take care of the pious education of infants ? This is all 
our church means to do; — this N N N or often, Rave | 


good effects. | 
Tux uſe of. the eros i in baptilin 3 is profeſſedly defigned for no 
other purpoſe, but to ſignify to the by-ſtanders, by a viſible ſigg 
and token, as well as by words, that the baptiſed child, as all 
other members of the church, is to embrace the ſervice of Chriſt, 
notwithſtanding all temporal hardſhips. And can there be any 
hurt in this? Kneeling in the Lord's-ſupper, is declared to be 
practiſed, not from any intention of adoring the ſacramental bread 
and wine then bodily received, or any corporal preſence of Chriſt's 

natural fleſh and blood, but only to ſignify our humble ſenſe of, 
and gratitude for, the immenſe benefits we have received by our 
Saviour's death on our behalf. Though, while he was on earth, 
he condeſcended, to let his apoſtles fit or lye in a more familiar 
poſture with him at his table; yet now that he is exalted to his 
glory in heaven, a more humble poſture is properer for thoſe, 
whoſe hearts are duly affected. The like remarks may be made 
about, the uſe of the ſurplice, of SO, and ſeveral other 
things blamed. by the diſſenters. 

Tusk things are ſo clear, that the late, Dr. Calamy, who was | 
generally allowed to be one of the ableſt men amongſt the diſ- 
ſenters of his time, (though, indeed, he charges the practices 
abovementioned as ſinful) yet, in other places, he expreſſly owns, 
that the things added by our church in divine. ſervice (meaning 
the things abovementioned). are not, in themſelves. finful to be 
complied with y]; his meaning! was, that they only become ſo 
in thoſe by whom they are unwarrantably impoſed [9]. 8 

Now this is putting the matter on quite a different foot, and 
goes upon a principle, which, indeed, the diſſenters have always 
much inſiſted upon. This principle is, that * nothing is lawful 
to be practiſed in the worſhip- of God, befides the neceſſary 
40 circumſtances of i it, unlefs it has been appointed 1 him- 


[p] See Doctor Calamy's Life of Baxter, p. 560, Ke. 
[4] Defence of moderate Non-conformity, p. $1, a. 
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'« ſelf, in the Holy Scripture, -- He only knows what will be ac- 
«« ceptable to him; and for men to add any other practices in his 
« worſhip, more than what he himſelf 05 ordained, is that will- 
« worſhip which is condemned in ſeveral places of the Scripture.” 
Now with regard to this principle, we freely own, that no- 
70 thing can be lawfully practiſed in the worſhip of God, as be- 
« ñing, in itſelf, neceſſary to pleaſe and propitiate him, or to be a 
«« certain effectual mean of conveying: his grace to us, but what 
he himſelf has plainly commanded ; for men to add'things to his 
« worſhip, with. this view and preſumption, would be, indeed, 
& 7will-worſhip[r], of which the Coloſſians of old were, and the 
« Romaniſts of late are, guilty.” But nothing of this kind can be 
juſtly charged on the few ceremonial practices in the church of 
England. We do not practice them as being neceſſary to pleaſe or 
propitiate God. or as certainly effectual to. convey. his grace to us; 
we only look upon them as generally uſeful to make good impreſ- 
ſions upon us, and diſpoſe us the more to perform our duty as he 
has commanded it [l. And this being only acting in purſuance 
of his commands, cannot ever be unlawful, when the ceremonies 
have, or are likely to have, this goad effect; as, in the burial office, 
the ceremony of aſhes to aſhes, duſt to duſt... The uſe of duſt and 
aſhes was allowed by Calvin, as rending of clothes, ſtriking: the breaſt, 
and facred mufick; (our; Sayiour:and:the apoſtles Jung an hymn Ir]; 
if any be merry, let him Ang lu p/alms; women's praying with their 
heads covered, men with their heads © uncovered [Lu]. Cir- 
cumſtances of one kind or another external worſhip muſt always 


have; and ſome 1 my. wh Wende not ee e yet, 

3.4544! Lins ts 2 1 

Ie] Col. ü. 23. Qt, 3 F Reps | F 

[5] The. whole LS 40" was not of J 1 FT, inſtitution. 

See Potter's Church Government, p. 308. Where 151 other 7, things: 'of this kind. 
See alſo Socrates's Ecel. Hiſt. lib. xi. c. 2. 

Baptiſm was added by the Jews as ſuch a Ganifcant enn -provious to cir- 
cumciſion, without any divine authority ; yet our Saviour himſelf ſubmitted to it, 
and reckoned it a part of righteouſneſs ſo to do, Matt. i iii. 15. He did ſo to the 
feaſt of the dedication of the temple. - 

l Matt. xxvi. 30. 14] James v. 1 3 © [w) I Cor. xi, 4, 5. 
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in ſever al caſes, - uſef ul 'to Nee greatly the yu erer of ay | | 


worſhip. 

Now the ſame: . that make it fit that the worth itſelf 
ſhould be practiſed, muſt be of force to render thoſe circumſtances 
tawful and expedient to be added. However, it was not proper 


that theſe, or any other ſuch circumſtances, ' ſhould be enjoined 


in the holy Scripture for perpetual uſe, becauſe thoſe uſages, 
which, in one age and country, may be. very conducive to pro- 
mote piety, in another may tend to have: a different effect; and, 
therefore, our Lord and his apoſtles did not think fit to enjoin in 
the Scripture any circumſtances in his worſhip, as what were to 
be unchangeable: He left things of this kind to be ordained to 
edification, by the ſeveral governors of his church, in all ages: 
and in giving to them authority to act in theſe points, as ſhould 
be fit, he alſo laid all private Chriſtians under an obligation of 
obeying any ſuch injunctions, that ſhould really ſerve to promote 
true piety and edification. This was the import of thoſe apoſto- 
lical directions to let all things be don ne. decently, and in order; let 
all things be done to .edifying [x], Kc. It is plainly to be ſup- 


poſed, that all things relating to religious worſhip were not ſet- | 


tled in the Scripture: And if the governors of the church act 


agreeably to theſe general directions in any additional ceremonies, 
which they enjoin to be practiſed, (provided they be not in too 


great numbers, ſo as to be inconvenient in divine worſhip) theſe 


injunctions of theirs are en W 8 gore ought to be 9 


by all private Chriſtians. 


SoME perſons have entertained a notion, FI whatever i is nei- 
ther commanded. nor forbidden in the holy Scripture, as to the 
worſhip of God, is a part of Chriſtian liberty, upon which the 


governors of church or ſtate. ought not to intrench by their com- 


mands or prohibitions [y]. And that, if at any time they do fo 


in any inſtances, a in themſelves _— to be obeyed, yet 


2 x Cor. xiv. 40, 26. 


[3] See, about not offending Chriſtians. by unneceſſary — Locke's 
Letter on Toleration, Dr. Clarke's Sermons, vol. i iis p. 38. 
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tenance to this uſurped authority, and encouraging, by their ſub- 
miſſion to theſe commands, the impoſition of many more of the 
like nature, that may prove of diſſervice to religion, as well ag 
burthenſome to them But this notion of the extent of Chriſtian 
liberty in theſe points, is very wrong; for God, in order to the 

preſervation and promoting a right practice of religion, intended, | 
as I have faid, that, beſides the practices which he ordains in 
Scripture, all other fit means or helps towards them ſhould be 
ardained, from time to time, by the governors of his church [z 

And therefore, when ſuch are ordained, it is no part of Chriſtian 
liberty to refuſe to ſubmit to them. God requires ſuch ſubmiſſion 
and obedience as a reaſonable and neceſſary condition of Chriftian 
communion ; and diſobedience is a blameable and perverſe breach 
of unity and order in the church, which God wy not fall to 


puniſh. 


Bur, perhaps, you may think, as others have FIG that even 
vernors have ſufficient authority to enjoin 


admitting church go 
ceremonial s that are fit to be enjoined, and private Chri- 
ſtians ought to ſubmit to them; yet, where the advantage of con- 
tinuing them is not very great, and where numbers of Chriſti- 
ans are, though unduly, yet fo far actually offended at them, as 
that, without hurting their conſciences, they cannot comply with 
them ; it cannot but be right, and the duty of governors in ſuch 
caſes, to lay afide theſe ceremonial practices, or leave them indif- 
ferent : For does not Chriſtian charity, and a regard to the weak- 
-nefs of our brethren, require this conduct? Are there not ſeveral 
precepts and inſtances in the Scripture to that purpoſe? viz. in 
the fourteenth chapter to the Romans, ver. x, 2, 3, &c. ſa]: And 
accordingly, ought not the ceremonial practices, which are conteſt- 
ed and charged as finful by the diſſenters, to be laid aſide, in or- 
der to open a way for their coming into our communion? Might 


[z] See Maſon's Sermon, p. 10. on this point of liberty. 
[a] See what biſhop Taylor ſays, Liberty of Prophecying, p. 353, 334. _ 
the duty of particular churches in allowing communion, 


not 


private Chriſtians ought not to obey them, for fear of giving couns 
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not the ule of the croſs in baptiſm, and the uſe of ſponſors, 
might not kneeling in the communion, be left indifterent? Might 
not the: Apocryphal leſſons be laid aſide, and fore paſſages in the 
liturgy and burial office be altered, &c.? Theſe things have been 
ſeveral times. propoſed, even by eminent perſons in the commu- 
nion of the church of England; and, therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed | 


likely to hurt our church, whilſt they might gratify and gain 
even many amongſt the diſſenters. Muſt not Chriſtian charity 


and condeſcenſion to our brethren, even ſuppoſing them weak 
and in the wrong, require, that we ſhould lay aſide theſe things? 
To this I anſwer, that we ought, undoubtedly, to take any Acuvue 
conducive to conciliate the good will of our diſſenting brethren, 
and to bring them over into our church; provided, 
Fixs r, that theſe meaſures will be likely to gain over any con- 
ſiderable numbers of them, without being offenſive to others, for 
whom we ought to have equal, if not greater, concern; and that 
withall they will be, in no reſpect, detrimental to the welfare of 
our public eftabliſhment in church ard ſtate. All theſe circum- 
ſtances are of importance, and ought to be conſidered and examin- 
ed with care, before any thing can be rightly determined of this 
kind: And the firſt enquiry. proper to be made is, whether theſe 
conceſſions would be ſufficient and effectual to ſatisfy any con- 
ſiderable number of our diſſenting brethren, ſo far as to bring 
them over to our communion; for, unleſs they will be likely to do 
this, it will not be worth while to make ſo great an alteration. 
Now: the right way to judge about this queſtion muſt be, to 
recollect what the avowed demands and the conduct of the diſ- 
ſenters have generally been, ever ſince their ſeparation was form- 
ed, about the middle of queen. Elizabeth's reign, and as. they, con- 
tinued, and are at 3 . A | 


| Now 


[4] The b in queen Elizabeth's time, after e of the oſſices of lord 
biſhop, ſuffragan, dean, arch-deacons, fays, all which offices, as they are ſtrange 
and unheard. of in Chriſt i church, nay plainly in God's word forbidden; ſo are 
they utterly, with all rl out of the fame to be e Biſhop Maddox 3 


Vindication, p. 112. 


The 
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Now though, at firſt, they inſiſted chiefly: on ſome alterations in 
the miniſtring habits and the public liturgy, yet they ſoon after- 
wards carried their demands to a much higher pitch: They 
charged the whole frame of the epiſcopal hierarchy, as being cor- 
rupted and unlawful to be continued. Bourn, p. 31. ſays, It is 
0% a tremendous inſult on the authority of the ſon of God, our 
Lord and judge, ſo directly to counteract his orders, by ſubject- 
ing ſome miniſters to the will of others; he means by the oath of 
canonical obedience, p. 34. 40. Mr. Pierce's Vindication, p. 119. 
ſays, ** that the Puritans looked upon maintaining ſuch a corrupt 
church government, to be a grievous ſin, and highly offenſive to 
«« God; and inſiſted on its being aboliſhed [c]. They conteſted ſe- 
veral parts of the royal ſupremacy [d]; eſpecially. the nomination 
of biſhops and paſtors, Theſe laſt they declared belonged of right 
indefeaſible [e] to the choice of the ſeveral. congregations to whom 

they were to miniſter /]: They were for reſtoring abbey lands [g]: 
They refuſed to uſe the eſtabliſhed liturgy, , and inſiſted that they 


ought to have the liberty of free extempore praying in public, as 
they ſhould ſee occaſion. And have not theſe ſame notions and 


demands been ever fince inſiſted upon, by the generality, at 
_ leaſt by great numbers, of the . diſſenters ? Are they not ſo to 
this day [4]? And can it, therefore, be probable, that they will 


The Puritans would not tolerate others, ;bid. p. 120, 121, 122, 124. The Inde- 
pendents in the Savoy conference, 1661, do not allow that ordination to the work 
of miniſtry, though 1 it be by perſons 1ightly ordained, does convey any office power 
without a previous election of the church. Neal's Purit. vol. iv. p. 1911. 

„But, is not the Chriſtian world in a ſad condition, if a biſhop cannot be cho- 
<< ſen without a royal mandate? &c.” Neals Purit. vol. iv. p. 37. YES what he 
ſays on the abſurdity of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 

The author of the Foundations of Religious Liberty, in 1755, p. 24, 25. ſeems to 
declare againſt all civil eſtabliſhments in religion, * Frauke, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the church of England, p. 29. 

[c] Calamy's Life of Baxter, p. 548. The people were not to be won to the love 
6 * of prelacy.“ The diſſenters, ſays Calamy, Life of Baxter, p. 163, 164. 1 

t things as flatly ſinful in the Engliſh liturgy. , 

[4] See Maddox, p. 220, 223, 224. and The late diſſent fully juſtified; 

[-] Bourn, p. 86. [f] See Maddox's Vindic. p. 218, &c. 

fg] Maddox, p · 233—242. 5 

JI] See Bourn, both his pieces, and the diſſenting gentleman' s Anſwer to Mr. 


W hite. 
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be ſatisſied ſo as to come over to our church, unleſs: they be gra- 
tified as to theſe points? Of this every intelligent perſon, who 
knows the world; muſt judge for himſelf. In particular, how lits 
tle diſpoſed they would be to bear epiſcopacy, ſach as it is here, we 
may ſee by the vehement oppoſition they make to a lower ſtate of 
it in the American bees and their CEOs with 1 OT” 
— in Scotland. 
Tux next nien is, whither theſe great points, 0 well 
as the ſmaller before mentioned, ought to be given up, in order 
to bring over the diſſenters? Perhaps ſome > in this age 
may think that the liturgy, epiſcopal government, the royal ſu- 
premacy, &c. might well enough be parted with for the fake of 
peace. But they who know the aiſpoſitions of the generality of 
the nation will not imagine, that this will be the common way 
of thinking; it would probably be entertained by very few : To be 
ſure, it would hot be the judgment of thoſe, cart for their num 

bers, learning, and even for quality, are very eonſiderable, and regard 
epiſcopal government as of apoſtolical inſtitation, and intended, by 
the inſpired authors of it, to be, as far as conveniently might be, 

perpetual in the church. It is probable, they would ſooner make 
a ſchiſm of greater numbers than the preſent, and more dangerous 
to the ſtate, than comply with ſuch meaſures ;/ and even the more 
moderate kind of churchmen would be againſt theſe conceſſions, 
as being firſt likely to occaſion incurable diſturbances in our 
church, and the riſe of innumerable ſets, and alſo to give very 
great advantages to popery againſt us, when we ſhould be an uncon- 
nected, diſunited heap of various little ſocieties, in oppoſition to her 
ſo well united, and of ſo much, and ſo increafing, power in Europe. 

And, even on a civil account, theſe moderate men would be againſt 
theſe large conceſſions, becauſe they know ſuch conceſſions would 
too much weaken the crown, by ruining its ſupremacy in eccle- 
ſiaſticals, (which is of exceedingly great moment towards ſup- 
porting the royal authority) and hurt the nobility and gentry by 


taking away their patronage, and they would at the ſame time 


increaſe and heighten a democratical y_ UI. all which would 


[i] See Maddox vindicated, p. 210, &c. | 
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tend to raiſe a diſaffection among the generality of the people, that 
would be highly dangerous to tlie eftabliſhment in the preſent fax 
mily. In ſhort, theſe conceſſions would tend to. deſtroy, by de- 
grees, the whole ballance of the conſtitution; and, therefore, we 
muſt conclude, that no real friend of it would be for them. 
Now, if theſe great conceſſions, which are the only ones that 
will be likely to ſatisfy, and bring over, any numbers of the diſ- 
ſenters, are not to be made : the remaining queſtion is, whether 
any leſſer ones are proper to be made in theſe times? As to which 
point, there are, probably, in the n of: England, Flat of 
different opinions. 

Sous perſons think, that even theſe dete: conceſions 
whilſt they would not have any good effects on confiderable 
numbers of diſſenters, would be likely to diſguſt and offend many 
of our own communion: Becauſe they will apprehend, that 
greater ones are deſigned to be made, as ſoon as there ſhall be a 
favourable conjuncture for them; for, indeed, upon this principle, 
that, ye ought not to retain the practice of any things indif- 
«« ferent in themſelves, that will eauſe any Chriſtians to keep out 
of our communion,” it follows, that we ought to lay aſide, not 
only the ſurplice, but the other habits of the biſhops and clergy, 
their eccleſiaſtical courts, the time of communion, the uſe of or- 
gans, the people's reſponſes in our ſervice, the feſtivals of ſaints, 
and even thoſe of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whit-ſuntide, the Lent 
faſt, &c. As, therefore, the diſſenters will be likely to conſider the 
things, at preſent to be altered, as being given up, either in ac- 
know ledgment of the truth of their general principle, or in com- 
pliance with their importunity; they will be likely to be more 
ſtiff in keeping out, and, at the ſame time, more importu- 
nate in their demands, to be let into our communion upon their 
own terms. And as numbers, who now are not of their party, 
yet, obſerving how they. gain upon the church by degrees, will 
think they are likely to carry their point in the end, they will be- 
come more diſpoſed to favour and adhere to them. The right way, 
_ therefore, in the judgment of thoſe perſons whoſe opinions I am 


xepreſenting, will be to adhere to the preſent conſtitution of our 
' _ *_ -  ehurels 
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church, which is, in all its parts, ftriftly lawful, and defenſible. 


This courſe, which will have the reputation of a rational and 
laudable conſtancy, will be, at the ſame time, out of the reach of 

any juſt cenſure, It will check and diſcourage the ſpirit of in- 

novation and unſettlement, which wiſe men have Te 8 diſliked, 


moſt likely to bring over the greateſt numbers of the diſſenters to 
us, when they find that, even in theſe times, from which they 


had the greateſt hopes, they will not be likely to. gain any points, 
by mere importunity or intereſt, againſt reaſon. HEL 


OTHERs in the church of. England (who are ion influenced | 


by the fear of offending any Chriſtian brethren, though weak, 

and by a charitable deſire of gaining them) think it would be 
right for the church to go as far in her conceſſions to the diſſent- 
ers as ſhe reaſonably and ſafely can, even though it may not be 
likely that many diſſenters will, at preſent, be influenced by 
them; becauſe that conduct will ſhew a charitable and truly Chri- 
ſtian diſpoſition'in the church, which wlll, undoubtedly, be a juſt 
reputation to her, and may be likely both to ſoften the diſſenters 
at preſent by this indication of her real benevolence towards them, 
and gain more upon them hereafter, as their prejudices wear off; 

or, if not, yet the church will not have done herſelf any harm, 
ſince ſne will not have parted with any things that are, really, ne- 
ceſſary, or now even ſo much as ſerviceable, to her: And ſhe 
will have ſhewn her good and reaſonable diſpoſition before 99d; 

who will be likely to bleſs and proſper her the more, and men, in 


general, to eſteem and reverence her for it. 
Now, without all doubt, if this condeſcending courſe was moſt 


likely to pleaſe God, it ought to be taken; but God will, cer; 


tainly, be pleaſed with that, which is likely to have moſt good 


effects upon the whole. It cannot, juſtly, be conceived to be his will, 


that, in compliance with the groundleſs ſcruples of weak bre- 
thren, any courſe ſhould be taken, that will tend to produce ani- 


moſities in others, or civil commotions, and all the other terrible 5 


ill effects that are likely to follou / upon them. It can only be ſup- 
poſeable, that it will be moſt agreeable to him thoſe meaſures ſhould 


and which, at preſent, ſo much abounds; and will be, in the end, 


7 
of Re 
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be taken, Which ate moſt Ukely- to ended ted. quiet. and 
welfare of the Whole. 105 
Now one clAn6O ales 4 Ger nge 6f . matter, ds 
knowing welt what the real diſpoſitions of the generality/of the 
people of our 'ownn church, as woll as of tho diſſtutars, are eſpe 
cially, whether, if any ſueh coriceſfions ſhould be propoſed, si- 
ther in beteten or in parliament, they would not: breed great 
heats and differences ; and whether they would not be puſhed far- 
ther than they ought to go. Thele queſtions muſſ be left to the 
wiſdom and judgment of thoſe/who are well acquainted: with the 
characters of the chief cleigy and laity, "who have parts in the 
legiſlature, and with the general diſpoſitions of the people in this 
kingdom. But however this point of making conceſſions may 
de determined; it willy I conceive, be, in the firſt: place, right, 
inviolably to preſerve, and to perfect, the toleration, if any thing 
be wanting in it: And, ſecondly, to treat the diſſenters with all 
Chriſtian charity and brotherly kindneſs, and amicable applicati- 
ons, to ſoften the ſpirits of our people towards them ;' But, at th 
fame time, it will be neceſſary to prevent violent diſſenters from 
being able to ſubvert or hurt our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, I do 
not contend, that this muſt always be done by the Sacramental 
Teſt; for, though I think this method not unlawful, yet I do ac- 
knowledge it to be attended with ſome ill conſequences, and had 
rather ſome other method could be found for that purpoſe : But 
it ought to be fully equivalent to this teſt, to keep out the violent 
diſſenters from poſts of power and profit: For, if this teſt were 
to be taken away, and ſuch diſſenters were to work themſelves 
into many. poſts of power, influence, and profit, as they ſoon would 
do, by being choſen to repreſent corporate towns, they would, in 
that caſe, be as able, as they would certainly be willing, to un- 
dermine and ſubvert, or, at leaſt, much hurt, the conſtitution of the 
church of England and eſtabliſhment, and, by conſequence, the 
national welfare: And though, perhaps, they burr not ſucceed. 
for a time, yet there would, at leaſt, be great animoſities, diſ- 
cords, and perhaps diſturbances and commotions, cane Ki, 
A 2 


' Traft VII. And the Claim of the Diſſenters to the Increafe of it; $011 -- 
the contentions. of theſe - oppoſite parties, for. and againſt the. -. 
church. A 
Tuxsx ill effects can only; be — (taankind being di. " 
poſed as they are and will be) by keeping the violent diſſenters __— 
out of civil places, and thereby hindering the increaſe of their 
power and influence, and' theſt hops ofeverittacking the eccle- 
fiaſtical conſtitution with ſucceſs ; which conſtitution, whatever 
fome may think, could not be deſtroyed, without the utmoſt dan- 
ger of deſtruction to, the civil eſtabl{fhiieht alſo. | 
Tris excluſive method, therefore, ought, in prudetice and? jue | | | 
regard to the public and welfare, to be taken: And if it be 
truly for the public welfare, it miiſtzeertainly be juſt, el as | 
expedient ; for the ciyil capacities and Ats, and empluments” of 
all members of a ſociety. or nation, ought to be a and. 
Umited by, the confideration.of ans TO. Ge. | 
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